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FNEY Baurour, Esq., M.A., Pice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following communication was read by Col. Woodthorpe:-— 
“ The Niigis of Assam,” by Miss G. M. Goppex. Tlustrated 
y the Optical Lantern, and by a number of weapons and 
resees, etc., lent from the collections of the late G. H. Damant, 
eputy Commissioner of the Nagi Hills, and of Col. BR. G 
VoopTHORPE, RE. 


The Vice-President, in thanking Miss Godden and Col, 
ii oodthorpe, invited remarks on the paper just read, and the 
invitation was responded to by Sir STEVART Bayer, Dr. 
ALEITNER, Messrs. Bouvenk-Pusry, Crooke, Gomme, and 
GARSON, 

VOL. XXVILI. B 
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Nick end Oraen Frontier Terpes of Norra-East Inspr. 
By Gertecpe M, Goppex. 
(Continued from Vol. YX VI, 2; November, 1896.) 
[WITH PLATES I-¥.] 
L Niyd Tribes, 
~  (v.) 


MytTus, Dances, anp Sonas: 


Myths—Some Naga myths are of what may be called the 
primitive science type; they are efforts to answer the question 
of how a certain people, institution, or custom came into exis- 
AC.R, Thus the Aos profess to have had their origin 
1svl, p. 241. from a stone which is situated between an Ao vil- 
lage called Longsa and the Sangtam village of Luban. 

The Luhupas account for their presence on the earth by a 
story of cave-emergence, which they share in common with 
other primitive people. “They say, they came out of a cave in 
the earth, at a place called Murringphy, in the hills, about four 
days’ journey north-east of the Manipur valley. They at- 
Brown, tempted to leave this cave one by one, but a large 
p37. = tiger, who was on the watch, devoured them suc- 
cessively as they emerged. Seeing this, the occupiers of the 
cave by a stratagem, throwing out the efigy of a man they had 
dressed up, distracted the attention of the tiger, and took the 
opportunity of leaving the cave in a body: the tiger on seeing 
the numbers before him, fled. They placed a large stone on the 
top ofa high hill near this spot (which still remains) as a mark, 
from which situation they spread in the hills around.” 

A more elaborate, but partially Hindu, explanation of origi 
was given by the Nengma Nigis, an explanation covertan tha 
existence of four races and to some extent their distribution in 
Mackensie, ‘different kinds of land. The story is taken from the 
p. 215 journal of an officer who effected a tax settlement 
( ont, with the Rengmas in 1848 :-—* They have no written 
meters); language but they hold a tradition of their origin, 


er LA 
* * Tn some cases information ma be given as Ndgi in the following pa 
which should inclade, or be referred to, other inhabitants of this frontien; whee 
Lanrthietione pam sind gaara scant sahen especially as regards 
posible error in the use of Dalton’s “ Ethnology of 2 ia : 
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- . » Formerly there were no Nigis in this world. It is here 
hecessary to premise that the ‘world’ of the Rengma Nimi 
includes all that tract of country which oa be seen from the 
highest peaks of the Rengma Hills, but no more. It in- 
Quis Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enemies to the 
HRengma Nigis. Their tradition states that a young man 
whose name is not known came from some other country, or 
some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam, 
Wandering in the forests here he met with a young woman, 
with whom he was so much pleased that he took her to 
be his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course 
of time had four s0ns;—Kam, Krishna, Ahom, and Naga.” 
When they had grown up to manhood their father became 
anxious to portion them out in the world, but desired first. to 
ascertain their capabilities. His house was infested with mice; 
to try the qualifications of his four sons he determined to set 
them to destroy the mice, and clear the house. Ram, as first- 
born, had the honour of the first chance. He tried lis best, but 
effected little and was compelled to give it up as a bad job, 
Krishna was next called on, at he, instead of Jolling the mice, 
took up his pipe and began to play a merry tune and the mice 
all came dancing round him. Ahom was then ordered to try his 
skill, but Ahom was a poor weak soft-hearted la-] without spirit, 
without energy, and wished for nothing but to sit still and smoke 
his tobacco, be his puntamook, and enjoy himself He conse- 
quently killed no mice. The patriarch was convinced of the 
incapability of the three elder sons, and ordered the youngest, 
Nagi to kill the mice, promising him a d reward if he 
succesded Nigi immediately set to work. and very soon 
cleared the house of mice, with which his father Was 80 pleased 
that he gave Niga the first portion of the inheritance, allotting 
him all the high peaks on the Rengma Hills. To Ram, from 
whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower range of 
hills’ To Krishna, futher of the Kacharies, he gave the low 
hills and all the high spots of ground in the plains. To Ahom 
he gave nothing but the low gtound in the plains, the rice 
pethars, the rivers, and the swamps. “Thus was the world 
portioned out at the first, and so has it continued to the present 
| day, except that the Mikirs are encroaching on the inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending their cultivation close 
up to his villages. Some have imagined that the Assamese 
have got the best portion, and that the rich and extensive 
pothars, which produce abundant crops without much labour, 
were selected for Ahom rather out of pity than otherwise; his 
father being convinced by his evident want of energy that he 
Ba 
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would never exert himself sufficiently to effect any difficult 

office. The Assamese maintain their character to tins day.” 
The Maram Niza told what may be called a political myth, 

in explanation of the origin of their dual chieftainey. “A former 


Brown, chief had two sons, of which the younger, who was 
p. 32. the greatest warrior, desired to pebes Mg place of 
his elder brother. He urged his father to give him the chief- 


ship. The old chief, afraid of his youngest son, and unable to 
deprive the eldest of his birth-right, determined on a stratagem. 
He told his eldest son to go and pitas fe. the head of on 
enemy. This having been done, the chief summoned his 
sons, and, giving each a packet of provisions, desired them to 
proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, 
for he who brought in first the head of an enemy should le 
king, ‘The brothers took their leave, the youngest proceeding 
where he thought he would soonest procure a head, the ellest 
bending his steps to where he had concealed the one already 
taken. This he brought out of its concealment, and proceeded 
with it in triumph reign the villace. Nor was the youngest 
long in returning with a head, but having been preceded by his 
brother, the chiefship was declared to be the right of the eldest. 
This, however, did not satisfy the younger son ; he persisted on 
being called chief, and the matter was compromised by both 
be allowed to remain, one as the great, the other as the little 
e =i Leite 

The Luhupas have even provided an origin for their mode of 
hair dressing. The men shaved the sides of the head lentes 


Brown, ridge of hair on the top, some inches broad on. 
Pp: 38. top of the head and narrowing to the front and hack 


with a small pig-tail; the crest of hair was sometimes long 
enough to be parted. “Their tradition regarding this peculiar 
fashion is to the effect, that formerly, ages ago, the two sexes 
wore their hair alike, and combed back as among the Kukis; 
to distinguish them, the above effective plan was resorted 
to.” 


Two beliefs prevalent among the Nagis of the Nigi Hills 
District may be inserted here, Heo not strictly myths, In 
ACR, common with many, per ps all, primitive people 
1891, p. 260. they believe in the power of men to assume animal 
shape; a belief which in their case takes the form of ‘tiger- 
men, i.¢., men with the power of turning themselves into tigers, 
* Tiger-men,” Mr. Davis says,“ are well known, and [ have the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of one. This gentleman is a Semi 
chief of a small village in the Tizu valley. He himself’ dis- 
claims the power, but that he has it is implicitly believed 
hy the whole of the Semi and Angami tribes. A whole 
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a.c.R. village of tiger-men is said to exist in the far 
isgl, p. 251. north-east." 

wae * The Nagis of this District also believe in the 
ia existence of a village inhabited only by women, lying 
in the direction of the tiger-men village, w., towards the fur 
north-east; “The population of this village is kept up by its 
inhabitants being visited by traders from the surrounding 
tribes.” 

_  Denees—The dramatic element is very conspicuous in the 

Robi Naga dances. “ All the Nieod dances are imitations 
p. 398. of some action” according to Robinson. The war 
dances of the more Eastern Niigis, as described by Dalton, 
eoumenced with a review or sham fight. Armed warriors 
advanced in extended order, nothing being visible but black 
shields ereeping along the ground. When sufficiently near to 
their imaginary enemy, they sprang up and flung the spear; 
this was supposed to take effect, and seizing a tuft of grass, 
representing the head of the dead foe, with the left hand, and 
cutting it out with the battle-axe, coke Rites Reet gs ie be 
Dalton cine by the grass over their shoulder, as the s. 

p. 41. wie “This was followed by a sort of triumphant 
song or dance in which the women joined. 

From notes by Mr. Damant it appears that in North Kachar 
the dances were affairs of the village, as were also the songs 
an appropriate to each dance. “They seem to have a 
Dement, great variety of dances; new ones are to be seen im 
1875, every Village. Each dance has its own peculiar song 
Caloutta which is chanted by the whole village. Thetr war- 
‘iia rol. dances are very savage performances. They are 

generally danced by the older men, who are “ 
to know more about such matters. Each man is armed with 
his spear and the large shield, at the top of which he carries a 
quiver full of péngis, ie, small sharpened stakes of bamboo 
which they stick in their path during a retreat. One of these 
dances represents a fight and retreat, another a bear-hunt, and 
one is supposed to be danced after a victory when they come 
home in triumph with the heads of their enemies which are 
placed in the middle while they dance round them. The whole 
proceeding invariably winds up with a ‘Ho’ or shout. They 
begin he slowly, each side repeating ‘ho'; this geta gradually 
faster till they get into a perfect whirl of excitement, yelling 
as only savages can and throwing their spears into the air. 
In dancing, these Nigis, Mr. Damant says, all came down in 
procession led by their band, which consisted generally of a 

1 Mr. W. Crooke tells me that he thinks it may be safely said that the iden of 
Sida tbl bo Sigs 30 gonevel Sa: Feorthers Tadka. i 
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drum or two, and a pair of brass cymbals; this was followed 
the men carrying the tail feathers of the creat hornbill . 
dreased in their best, and sometimes with their legs painted 
White; lastly, came the girls led by the eldest and gradually 
dwindling down to small creatures of about seven. They would 
be all dressed exactly alike, and walk in regular order; when 
they reached the dancing place they divided into two parties 
Stewart, each led by two or three men followed by girls. 
p. 613, The cloth used by the North Kachar Nigis in 
dancing had small triangles at regular intervals woven into it 
with red and blue thread, and fringes at each end. ‘These 
Stewart,  Nuguis are described as extremely fond of dancing, 
pp. 615-16. the women being the chief dancers and taking 
most interest in the exercise.' 

Songs—As regards the Niigi songs we have the following 
Brown, notice given by Dr. Brown, of the Luhupa tribe :-— 
Pp. 42. “Their singing is pleasing, being executed in well- 
toned parts, blending together and forming a pleasing melody. 
Men and women, in equal numbers, sing thus together, and 
sometimes men alone. The melody Pas ae in slow time, 
whatever the nature of the song, joyous or otherwise, They 
understand the meaning of their songs as a rule, and these vary, 
though those of a melancholy nature prevail. The burden of 
one is to this effect:-— A young man and woman were attached 
to each other; the youth proceeded into the jungle for cane ta 
make a basket for the girl, he is devoured by a tiger, and 
announces his fate to his lover in a dream.’ | 





' Brown, (p. 42) anys speaking of the * Tonkhulus' and Luh that among 
the former both sexes sing and dance together, Among the intter the * Lubupe 
nen only dance a tort of war dance, the women supplying them with liquor the 


while 
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CULTIVATION—TrapE—W Ar. 


Cultivation—In the cultivation of the Nga and other tribes 
on the frontier we find what is known as the jAtim system, a 
system by which the land is tilled for some two or three years, 
and then allowed to he fallow for some seven or ten years, 

In North Kachar the Kukis removed their villages to fresh 
sites when the land was used up, but the Nags of this 
Stewart, district, who showed great attachment to their 
ip 607. village sites, would proceed to great distances 
to cultivate, notwithstanding the labour of carrying back 
their harvests. Stewart writing forty years ago, gives a vivid 
description of the jhim cultivation in North Kachar:— 
“The prevailing jungle in North Kachar consists of a 
Stewart, Small single bamboo, which grows uniformly and 
p. 60a. closely together, the stema not being more than 
_ ten inches or a foot apart at their base, and reaching a height 
of thirty feet. This jungle extends all over the lower hills and 
the spurs from the high ones, and is only absent un the tops of 
the mountains and in some low grounds to the north, This 
wilderness of bamboo is the great cultivating ground of the 
district, and the process is thus managed. Early in the cold 
season large parties of the cultivators proceed to the jungles in 
_ the vicinity of their villages, and having selected a good patch, 
with as much soil on it as possible, commence cutting down the 
bamboos and clearing the space. The bamboos are cut off about 
two feet from the ground, the roots and stumps being allowed 
| to remainin the soil; . . . the cut bamboos are left to rot and 
dry on the ground, and... by the months of March and 
April [are] almost as inflammable as gunpowder. Towards the 
end of the cold season, these fields of cut-bamboos, sometimes 
embracing the whole of a hill, at other times stretching along 
the whole face of ridges and valleys, are set on fire in various 
places. Nothing can exceed the fierceness of the conflagration, 
or the glorious effect produced by such large masses of flame, 
roaring and lapping the hills on all sides, and the enormous 
volumes of rake ait are emitted and hover like clouds in the 
air, The conflagration is over in a few hours, and leaves on the 
ground a coating of ashes about an inch or two in thickness, and 
this is the only manure necessary to make these sterile hills yield 
fertile crops of almost any kind. By means of the hoe (a rude 
and uncouth instrument, consisting merely of a wooden handle 
about two feet in length, with a piece of iron attached to the 
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end of it, something in the manner of an adze, only not on auch 
a large scale) the soil lying below the ashes is turned bs thon 
mixed with them in the places between the stumps of the 
bamboos, which ure still left . . . these roots and stumps serve 
in a great measure to prevent the loose soil being washed away 
from the faces of the hills, and furthermore facilitate the 
re-growth of the jungle, when cultivation on the is 
abandoned. The soil being thus prepared, the are 
dropped m, nor is care taken to allot to different venshsbion 
different spaces, but dy, sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are 
all found growing ci ces ease beds The harvest is 
in September or October, sometimes even as late as Noveutl 
and December, and the ground may again be made to yield for 
another year or two, according to the custom of the cultivators 
sor the vishnogs of she soil. . When the land is considered 
austed, jungle is allowed to re-cover it, the bamboo again 
springs up in its old locality, and in the course of between seven 
and ten years, the soil is once more fit to be brought under 
cultivation. This is the only kind of culture practised in 
N. Cachar, and is common to all the tribes with very triffing 
variationa.”’ Mr, Damantdescribed the Nasis of North Kachur 
G. H. as cultivating entirely y by jhuming; “In the jooms 
Cala, "ee, cotton, pepper, and pumpkins are all grown 
Review,” simultaneously, and each is reaped as it grows 
volixi, ripe.” 
A.C. EB, According to a Note on som? of the Nagi tribes 
180l, p. 247. in the recent Assam Censua Report, all tribes 
of the district, except the Angiimi, enltivate their rice , by the 
jim system ; and of the Angami the western portion employ 
this method. The Note is not clear whether this statement 
refers to other than Niga tribes, and. whether “district” is 
to be taken in the political sense only. Colonel Woodthorpe 
writes that “jooming” is common to Lushais, Garos, ull Nagis 
except the Angiumis, etc.: he describes the process as cutting 
and burning jungle on a hillside and then cultivating on the 
Sania slope of the ground thus cleared; such fields were not 
irrigated. 

The Ao Nagas of the ete day cultivate by the jAvim 
system, Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and then 
left fallow for about ten years; it is abandoned after the second 
A.C.R, year, partly it is said by reason of the growth of 
1891, p. 243, weeds, the roots of which are never eradicated, The 
Lhotas also cultivate by jhiming, eran the land for 
ols, 9 dees SOS TOO WN 8 tallon period of eight or ten 








* Stewart, 1855, p. 603, 
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Fufra, 9. The Angimi use of terraces, which are cultivated 
Angimis. year after year, will be described Iater.’ 

- Brown, The Luhupas appear to have cultivated m part 
pp: 33,42. by jhiming, in part by terracing the hill slopes. 
Some other instances are mentioned by Lr, Brown of terrace 
eultivation.* | 

The times for sowing show considerable variation. _In the 
Nagi Hills, two varieties of rice according to Sir W. W. Hunter 
were sown, one in April and May, the other in June 
or July. Whether the latter is grown by the Nagas 
‘Account of is not stated; it is reaped in Octoberand November. 
Aswm," it, The former, which appears to be cultivated on more 
gern primitive lines, is reaped in June and July; pro- 
bably this is the Nagi jhiim-grown rice. The jhum-grown 
cropa, as we have seen, are described by Stewart as harvested in 
September and October, and sometimes in November and 
Sepra, December. The Ao harvest does not begin before 
p- 14. August. The only agricultural implements in the 
‘Hunter, ii, Nimi Hills District, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, 
p. 10). were a dio (the hatchet-sword) to cut down jungle, 
G. H. and a hoe for digging. Mr. Damant says of the 
Damant. — Nagis in North Kachar, “Their only tools are the 
Review" (a0, a rough kind of axe, and « short-handled hoe.” 
vol. xi. No cattle were kept by the North Kachar Nagas, 
‘and only a few goats, buffaloes, or metnas; these were ke 
Tid. entirely for their flesh, the Nagas neither drinking 

the milk nor using them in ploughing. 

Two methods of securing a good crop resorted to by the 
‘Lhota Niied,a tribe described by Mr. Damant as very low in 
the scale of civilisation, deserve notice. The Report of 1854 | 
Mills, tells us that it was a very common practice with 
p. ealv. them to cut off the bona Toasitia and feet of anyone 
they could meet with, “ without any provocation or pre-existent 
enmity, merely to stick up in their fields to ensure a good 
crop of grain.” The following incident is also given in the 
Report of forty years ago. A boy carried off from a village by 
Angami Nigis was purchased by the Lhota tribe; a man of 
the villaze dying immediately after the purchase, it was con- 
sidered a bad omen, and that ill-luck had befallen on account 
of the captive child:—‘“they therefore flayed the poor boy 
Mills, nlive, entting his fiesh bit by bit until he died, these 
ip. elvi. superstitious savages then divided the whole body, 

1 See Dalton, p. 40, re cultivation on this frontior. 

? Sir W. W. Hunter, onder the heading of the Nagi Hills, sare the average 
sire of a Naga's “gta, erp vepned from one to two seres; he does not 


state whether thie iis under native law, or from Government. (Hunter, 
Hi, p. 193.) 


‘Hunter, 
a & r i 
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giving a piece of the flesh to each man in the village to put 
into his dole, a large corn basket from which they suppose all 
evil will be averted, their good fortune will return and plentiful 
crops of grain will be ensured.” 

Woodthorpe, Naga cultivation is said tu have included rice, 
“Journ, pea, several varieties of small grain, Indian corn, 
fnthrop. yams, chillies, ginger, garlic, pumpkins, and other 
Wikies. vegetables, and cotton; gardens with sugar-cane, 
“Journ. As. almonds and wild raspberries are mentioned for 
Soe. Bengal,” North Kachar. 

ol Trade—The Nagi tribes show vigorous trading 
“Caleutta energies The Angimi, a3 will be seen, were re—- 
Rey." vol. corded forty years ago to have even reached Calcutta 
es for trading purposes. Twenty years ago both the 
vestern and eastern Nagi tribes were described as, in many 
“ desam Aa. ©2503, in constant trade with the plains: they were 
ministration Said to display considerable aptitude and keenness 
Report, 1874-a8 traders, though retaining their savage character- 
6, 18, istics, and occupied in incessant raidings and hlood- 
— feuda, 

By about 1955 it was found that trade had so strong a hold 
Mackenzie, among the eustern Niigis that the policy of closing 
p. 97, the markets on occasion of a murder or outrage by 
hillmen was speedily followed by surrender of the ouil 
aa the border Nigis frequented the plain markets regu- 

ly, and combined to exclude therefrom the Nagis of the 
upper hills, The Luhupas were described in 1874 as not 
Brown, going to Assam, but as trading daos, spears, cloths 





p. 43. etc. to Manipur for which salt was taken in ex- 
change. Their trade, it is said, was very restricted. 

Mills, The Report of 1854 describes the Nimis as keen 
p. exii. barterers,? but, at the same time, just and open in 


their dealings; the border Négas resorted annually in the cold 
season to the plains to trade, salt and cotton being the chief 
articles, The Nagds do not always appear in the light of “ just 
Infra,sx,, and open” traders, The Angimi devices of false 
Angamis. ‘coin and imitation gunpowder will be found noted 
below, and the Lhotd Nigis know the use of spurious weight. 
Their outer villages have a large trade in cotton with Marwari 
traders of Golaghat; “A preat deal of this cotton,” Mr, Davis 
A.C.R, Says, “is taken down the Doyang by boat in the 
18M, p. 248. cold weather, and is duly watered half n (lay's 
journey above Golaghat in order to increase its weight. J have 


- ee Mills’ Report, clvi. The punctuation of the text has been left in its 
"The Nigis are every (wc) keen barterers,”’ 
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seen this being done myself." Unfair trading does not seem 
to have been only on the Naga side, As far back as 1854 
we find a note of Rengma trade with the Bengali:—*A 
considerable quantity of cotton is grown in their hills besides 
rice which they barter for salt, hand-bells, beads and hoes to 
petty Bengalee hawkere who proceed up the river Jumoona 
with small supplies from Nowgong and sadly impose on these 
Mills, uncivilised tribes in their dealings with them both 
p-cxaviii. in price and weight,” 

Crafts— As regards Niga crafts, we may notice that in 1855 
the North Kachar Nagia manufactured dhaos, spears, hatchets 
and hoes “there being generally in each village an individual 
| Stewart, who officiates as blacksmith”; they made two or 
p. 613, three kinds of coarse cloth, the cloth used in dancing 
having emall triangles at regular intervals woven into it with 
red and blue thread. Iron was greatly valued, and only used 
for weapons—wood, bamboo or clay invariably serving for couking 
Mills, utensils. The Report of 1854 describes the Angimi 
p. exlv. as manufacturing a coarse cloth from the bark of the 
Brown, stalks of the nettle plant. In the same Report good 
| ip. a7, house building was noticed among the Nigis. The 
Mills, Angami were making iron arms and implements in 
p..caly 1874; in the Report of 1854 they are described as 
oa importing weapons, handbills, and hoes from Manipur. 
& A salt industry existed among the Luhupas. 

e Mr. Damant says of the North Kachar Niigis, 
 Damant, “They have hardly any brass or earthen vessels; 

“Caloutin everything is made of wool, A man may often be 
Review, seen hacking at a large log with his dao to make a 
i single plate... ;" bamboo “chungas” were used 
for cooking rice, and bringing water; the cloth worn by both 
men and women was woven from cotton of their own produc- 
| tion, and was curiously bordered and marked with triangular- 
Shaped patches of red and black. 

Of the Nigis of the present day it is briefly stated, as regards 
the Niiga Hills District, that the manufactures of all the tribes 
4.0.8, are the same, consisting of cloths, cooking pots, spears 
1861, p=". and daos, and agricultural implements, none of these 
articles being “of any artistic or commercial value.” Sir James 
Johnstone in his recent book describes the Niwas, perhaps refer- 
ring specially to the Angami, as skilful iron-workers, turning 
Johnstons, Out very handsome spears; “Their women weave 
p. 43. substantial and pretty coloured cloths, and every 
man knows enough of rough carpentering to enable him to build 
his house, and make pestles and mortars for husking rice. They 
make rough pottery, but without the potter's wheel.” 
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Brown, The Luhupas were noticed in 1574 to possess no 
Pp. 42. knowledge of medicines. 

Tt may be noticed that the Nugés of the present day are more 
than vague as to computing their age—*No N agi,” Mr. Davis 
A.C.R, writes,“ has the vaonest idea of his own age, and in 
1801. Appen- most instances ages, as given in the enumeration 
és 4, =. books, are overestimates. I have always found that 
Négaa are inclined to overestimate their (es, 

In 1879 Sir W. W. Hunter wrote of the Niiga idea of i 
and measures as vague, The size of a thine was deseri _ by 
gesture and action, or by comparison. The length of a journey 
was estimated hy the number of nights required to sleep on the 
road. The day was divided off and alluded to with reference to 
the particular act that was commonly ates at that parti- 
Hunter, i, cular period of the day, “However the Nagas are 
p. 174 fast beginning to adopt the ordinary weights and 
measures current In the neighbouring districts, and before long 
it is believed that the. Bengal and Assam weights of the man or 
maund (82 lhe. avoirdupois), and the ser (2-05 Ths.) will be as 
common in the Nagi Hills as in other parts of the country.”* 

Wor—Reference has already been made to the constant atate 
of internecine warfare which prevailed in the Noi villages, 
AOR, All the Nagi tribes of the Nigi Hills district 
1891, p. 248. are head-takers; the desired trophies would be 
won by treacherous attacks on individuals, or sometimes 
by large expeditions composed of combined Villages. The 
method employed by the Angimi? sufficiently describes the 
mode of Nig warfare, The condition of some of the tribes 
may be seen in the faets that the Angimi villages were 
practically strongly posted hill stockades: and that in the 
G. H. villages of North Kachar, during the night a watch 
Tament, was kept and the streets were regularly patrolled ; 
Mackenzie, and that among the eastern Niigis in 1873 every 
p. 207. village was constantly prepared against surprise, 
parties of men keeping continual watch and ward over the 
village gate-ways. 

This state of constant feu was somewhat mitigated by a 
custom, in some cases, of sparing the women in inter-clan feuds, 
if we may rely on Dalton? the recent Census Report speaks 
of the inter-khel Angimi feuds as more bitter than those 


, Hunter : “ Statistical Account of Assum," Vol. ii, p. 194. 


: Ia, |, a. i! i LA. 

Sa scresat tae Tak the Avnet i aml Katcha Nags) are uently at 
war with each other, and itis noticeable that in theee inteces rae ey st 
oF ne jontending parties visit each other at their different villages without fear 
of molestation, But when ot wer with other tribes, their sttacke are 
treacherous, and they spare neither sex nor age.” Dalton, p. 44, 
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carried on between hostile Angami villages. Possibly the 
divergence may be owing to the fact that the late Report 
refers to khel feuds, while Dalton may intend to signify 
inter-village hostility. In the less fierce Lohupa quarrels the 
McCulloch, hostile parties confined themselves by mutual agree- 
p. 47. ment to certain fixed bounds within which they 

ight kill one another; in these milder quarrels the women 
aa children were not injured, A similar desire to lessen the 
evils of feud may be seen in the Luhupa custom of giving 
Brown, warning to a village about to be proceeded against :— 
p. 41. “When the villagers are desirous of fighting, notice 
on the one side is invariably given ; and, a5 amongst the Anga- 
mis, the date may be given, and a wane oP fight in the open 
agreed upon at a given place. In other cases, intimation is 
mance ae village from another that tts members from a 
certain time will be killed, whenever an opportunity is found.” 
This tribe handed fends down from generation to generation, 
the original causes being not unfrequently completely forgotten, 

Intermarriage has been observed among Eastern Naga tribes 
Mackeusie, St feud with one another. An incident of an Eastern 
p. 403. Nap feud recorded in an official report of the then 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Carnegy, throws « vivid light on 
the state of the tribes in 1870-3. A strong and populous 
tribe, the Mekelai, had been for many years at feud with a 
tribe! called Bordoobya. In 1873 the former numbered some 500 
| fighting men, their lossea being kept up by men from weaker 
tribes joining them; the latter counted 600 or 700 warriors, 
under one chief. “This chief, Lalong, had much influence 
and must have been an able man. About three years ago he 
fell into an ambush and was killed; a party of Mekilais were 
Mackenzie, lurking near a stream under Bordorbya on the look- 
op. 402, out for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary 
piece of luck, for Lalong, accompanied by only two followers, 
came down to look at a fish-trap, and was, of course, killed. 
‘The Mekilais are exceedingly proud of this fact, and it was acted 
‘in pantomime before me with great éclaf. The Niigi story 
goes that after the Bordoobya Cluef was down, but still alive, 
one of the Mekilais commenced cutting off his head, but in o 
bungling way, when the chief reviled him for carrying a blunt 
dhan, and said ‘take my dhao which is always sharp and cut 
any head off properly.’ 

1 Called both clan and tribe in the Report. 

2 The manner in which it is possible for a Naga to regard the taking of life 
ia Wlustrated by the late Sir James Johnstone, Speaking either of the Nagis 
af the Naga Hills District in general, or of the Angami in particular, he saya, 
“To kill o baby in orm, of a women, wae socounted a greater feat than killing 
a man, ds it implied having penetrated to the innermost recesses of an enemy's 
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The arms of the Nagds are the spear and a weapon already 
frequently mentioned, which is known by the Assamese word 
Jolnstene. dag, and is described as a heavy short sword, and 
Peal. said to be used as a hatchet or mace. I¢ is 
described as answering many purposes, being used in war, as a 
Brown, carpenters tool for wood cutting, as a chief agricul- 
p.8s, ete. tural implement, and among the Angimi, as the 
Privileged weapon of noted warriors. Dalton mentions a 
“pole-axe"; possibly he means this many-sided instrument, 
shields are used, and some Instances of the use of the bow and 
arrow are recorded. The Niigas also employ pdngies, ie, 
G. H. small sharpened stakes of bamboo, to stick in the 
Dement. path during a retreat; in the war-dances of North 
Kachar Niigis the pingies were carried in a quiver at the top 
of the shiel 

Helmets of wicker-work or plaited cane are mentioned as in 
use among the Nagis. The name of the Luhupa tribe is 
derived from the distinguishing cane helmet worn by them in 
battle (Manipuri /uAup, helmet). This head-piece was conical, 
about afoot high and covered with a layer of fur and hair, 
black and red in colour; to the sides round wings were stitched : 
in front was a disc of polished brass (called by Mr. Damant a 
brass cymbal); occasionally a long crescent-shaped piece of 
Boone: bufinlo horn was placed in front: warriors of dis- 
p. 41, tinction who had slain many people wore the hair of 
their victims dependiny from the side ornaments of the helmet 
which accumulated into a kind of fringe round the face, and 
women's tresses were preferred as being longer. The Luhupa 
shields were ornamented with tresses of human hair, and wool 
dyed in various colours. 

AC. R., Among the Aos of the present day small cane 
1891, p. 243. helmets are worn, ornamented with boar’s tusks. 

Mackenzie, It may be noted that the spears of different tribes 
p. 408. among the Eastern Nigis differed in pattern, the 
difference consisting in the length of the shaft and situation of 
the ornamental tufts of red and black goat's hair on it. Ac- 
aoe to Robinson some of the Eastern Niigis used a toma- 

awk.® 


country, whereas a man might be killed anywhere by o sucocesful ambush. 1 
knew a man who hod killed sixty women and children, when on one occasion he 
happened to come upon them all the men bad left the village on a hunting 
expedition,” Sir J. Johnstone: “ 7 Experiences in Mani mar, LSii, p, 20, 

Two writers mention the wee of the croe-tow; Mr. Peal (in posihion 
i qeemt to Hobinson), “Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal.” ol, ali p. 285 

Mr, vis in the “ Assam Census Heport, 1891,"" p. 246, According to the 
former the Naga name for a erosa-bow waa dap, . 

* Robinson ; “ Assam,” p. 393, 
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The national habit of head-taking must be noticed in speak 
ing of Naga warfare, although it seems to be by no means a 
merely 2 ates matter. Among the Western Angimi no man 
eould assume the “toga virilis," Sir J. Johnstone HAYS, Viz, 2 
kilt ornamented with cowrie shells till he had slain an enenly, 
(doubtless including taking the head) a the more bowers) 
J. Johnstone, Villages he might not marry unleas so ornaments 
p. #0. The Eastern Niiguis were ph esi to wear a special 
collar called the Kapentali on taking their first head: a collar 
Mackensie, Of boar's tusks worn ever after on the second: and 
p. 403. after taking a third, a man might wear “on great 
oceasions "an apron covered with cowrie shells, kept a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth, and was looked upon as a great 
warrior. This tally was kept in a pattern painted on a white 
stripe let into the middle of the sheet. “TI have counted,” Mr, 
ad Carnegy wrote, “up to twenty-five heads on a 
Mekilai’s cloth, All these he declared were taken 
with his own hands, and included those of men, women, and 
children indiscriminately.” Heads would be obtained by indi- 
A.c.R,  Widual killing, as in the common method of lurking 
1861, p. 248. about the water ghat of a hostile village for the first 
woman or child that came to draw water; or would be the 
object of expeditions on a large scale. There are indications in 
this Nagi practice of a belief in the special potency or efficacy 
attached to the head or brain, a form of primitive belief which 
has been fully illustrated by Mr. Frazer in his “Golden 
Bough.* An old account of the Nigis says that with them 
“ay , — the death of an enemy is not the satisfaction of 
Indian Archi-Tevenge but merely the means towards it, The end 
pelingo, is the possession of the dead body": this account 

Bis, ti, ‘y Says that they mangled and insulted the heads 
Pee 4 an, cursing them, throwing rice and liquor on 
them, and saying “call your father mother and relations to 
come here and: join you in eating rice and drinking spirite, 
when we will kill them with the same sword.” ‘This agrees 
with the Angimi usage,” and both recall a Kuki rite, witnessed 
some ten years ago, in which food and drink were placed besida 
the heads “not out of derision, but in order that the disem- 
Mackenzie, bodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel 


p. $25 im peace to the city of the dead 

The gitar <i result of such convictions would be a keen 
desire to preserve all the skulls and heads possessed by a 
village or individual. Accordingly we find that Capt. Brodie, 


1 “8 Golde Hough = rol, i. 
* Infra, rs Angami, ; 
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on Visit r A Nici chief, found the porch of his house “a 
Mills, perfect Golgotha, there being from fifty to sixty 
p. exiii, human skulls, besides those of elephants, buffaloes, 
Nici bulls, bears, tigers, pics, monkeys ete. the larger kind 
lying on the ground while the smaller were arranged around 
iid. the walls and posts literally covering them.” These 

Ty would seem to have hems 9 a skulls privately 
taken as the Report proceeds; “In the Morungs! are kept the 
skulls carried off in battle, these are suspended by a seine 
along the wall in one or more rows over each other. In one of 
the Morungs of the Changuoe village, Capt. Brodie counted one 
hundred and thirty skulls, . . . besides these there was a 
large basket full of broken pieces of skulls. In another village 
(Moolung) the Morung had been burnt down and the very ashes of 
the skulls had been collected and preserved, so much store do 
they set by them.” The extension of the principle to the heads 
of animals confirms the fact of some primitive belief lying 
behind an apparently merely barbarous trophy. MeCulloeh 
mentions that the Luhupas hung up in their houses the heads 
McCulloch, Of all animals, including even fish, that they might 
p- 68. have killed; but they regarded the house bare which 
had not hanging in it a festoon of human heads, The sus- 
pension of the heads of the slain was the peculiar right of 
the village of a clan-president,? according to the account of 
1848. The heads were hung on the “nabor” trees in his 
“Journal of Vilage, after a feast of victory had been held for 
Indian three or four ays other villages not being entitled 
Archi- to the right; afterwards a great feast was given 
pelngo,"ii, and the heads were taken from the trees and dis- 
enti played, 

In the custom of head-taking an immediate, if not a primary, 
canse has been found for the isolation noticeable among Naga 
clans. Mr. Peal, perhaps speaking rather of the Eastern Nigas, 
Peal, p.25, "2Y8) “AS @ consequence of the . . . custom 
_  £ head eutting, and its isolating influence, few 
Nigis reach the plains, but those living on the border. We 
thus see a community of some hundreds perched on « hill, and« 
depending almost exclusively on their own resources, constantly 
ighting others similarly isolated, on all sides, yet thoroughly 
able to maintain themselves. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, and subdivision 
carried to such an extreme.” 











1 Supra, p. 180, 
* Called by the authority fur this note KAondao. 
* 8. E. Peal: “ Journal of Asutic Society of Bernal.” Vol. xi, p. 26, 
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Nore —In describing the Morrang of an Eastern Nagi village which 
Mr, Peal roughly cutitented to contain some 350 aieulle he save, “ No 
lower jaws to le seen, nor hands and feet, as [ had expected. The latter 
are always cut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer another 
kind of "4k? or decoration.” Tn the house of the “ Rajah” of this village 
“ About 50 or 60 lower jaws of the boar, madea fine display . . . . 
some hnge tusks among them—evidently all hung aa trophies of “feasting.” 
Peal, pp. 18, 19. 





EASTERN ANGAMI (previously published in the “ Journal of 
the Asintic Society o- Hongal.* vol. xiv, 1). 


(vi.) 
VILLAGES, Dress. ere. 


Villages.—Lattle need be said of the external setting of Naga 
life. The Angiimi hill villages and their fortifications are 
described below; details of Ao defences, stockades, lookouts, 
ete., will be found in the “ Assam Census Keporit,”? The gate 
AC.R., through the stockade of the last ditch into an Ao 
1801, p. $42. village would be roofed hy a large gable roof, thus 


G. Ht. resembling a Iych-gate. 
Dumunt. The North Kachor villages were described as sur— 


rounded by a slight attempt at a stockade, and the 
Semi villages of the present day are pmetically 
Lai aor without artificial defences of any kind, 
eRe “The villages of the North Kachar Nigis were 
(leseribed as permanent. The people of this locality showed 
great attachment to their village sites, a feeling which Lieut. 
Btateast Stewart suggests might be partly caused by their 
po. oo7-8, custom of burying the dead at the doors of the 
houses; “nothing,” he wrote, “short of the direst 
necessity will force the Nigis of these hills to relinguish 
their native spot of ground . . . at the present moment I 
know of a village site, in the neighbourhood of the Anedmi 
frontier wlich hos been abandoned owing to the re ne ted 
ittacks which had been made on the villagers while there 
Y Aream Cereus Report, 1501," p. 249, 
VOL. XXVIL ; 
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resident. The Nagis who occupied that site have come into the 
more central parts of the district, and have allied themselves 
with other friendly wer but on greater security being 
afforded them, they would to a man return and rebuild their 
old village. When the soil near their homes is exhausted, they 
proceed to great distances to cultivate, little heeding the labour 
of conveying back their harvests; .. ." Water was unattainable 
near their village heights, in most cases, yet they did not 
murmur at having to convey it on their backs from the bottom 
of valleys, 500 or 600 feet in perpendicular ascent, and Bere 
a mile in distance, strings of women Inden with bamboo choongas 
making the journey morning and evening. From their attuch- 
ment to the country and to particular sites, Stewart suggests an 
inference, that the Nagas “are the earliest inhabitants of the 
soil” 
Hower, The Luhupas have been described as having fixeil 
p. 32. village sites. The recent Assam Census Report 
AC.R., specifies the Angimi, Lhota, and Ao tribes of the 
191, p- 250. Nagi Hills District as living in large permanent 
villages, 
a chy The Nagi houses were sometimes built in regular 
Domant.  treets, sometimes scattered without apparent ar- 
rangement. The villages were in some cases 
A.c.8, Of a considerable size. Dalton says, generally of 
1891, the more Eastern Nigas, thai they lived in ie 
aes villages “some of not less than three hundred 
: houses,” Two villages among the Ren each 
“Journ. R. contained more than five hundred houses: the 
ae Soe,"  Angimi according to the recent Census Report, live 
mS" ** for the most part in large villages, reaching in the 
A.C.8,, ase of Kohima to over eight hundred houses.’ 
1891. The houses of the Ao Nagis are described as large, 
a clean, three-roomed buildings. Some of the tribes 
* Airing build their houses on the ground; and the North 
Kachar Nigi do not appear to have used platforms. 
The Nigé houses on the other hand, mentioned in a Memo- 
randum of the Report of 1854, are described as “large and 
well built on posts, with a raised chung or floor of bamboo 
having steps leading up, many are situated on the slope of 
Mills, the hill, so that though the entrance gable end may 
ae be only two feet from the ground, the opposite end 
would be ten or twelve..." The Ao houses of the present 


' Brodie noted that, of the Nig Hills vi met with in his tour bet) 
athens rien, upton . pte hare had less thon 7.000 inhabitan nts 
ay ess, ‘st might contsin from 4,000 to 6,000. “India Office Records.” 
Heport by Capt. Brodie, 1844, § 63. 
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A.C.B, day appear to be somewhat similar, the “outer” 
1891, p. 243. room being on the ground and the two “inner” 
rooma raised off the ground. | 

Small granaries are generally used by the Sema of the 
A.O.R, present day,as by most Nigd tribes; these granaries 
1891, p. 247. are clear of the houses of the village, and are there- 
fore safe in case of fire. 
an A Nagai “poonjee” of North Kachar has been 
Dament,  deseribed us always a long street of long low thatched 
“Culeutts houses with roofs touching the ground. All the road 
meg ay was strewn with stones erected to the dead, on which 

AS + ote descendants sat in the evening and drank their 

rice-beer. At each end of the village, generally on the highest 
point of land, stood a dekha chang; and if the village was 
large, there was occasionally a third in the middle, The village 
was generally surrounded by gardens in which grew sugar-cane, 
almonds, and wild raspberries, and a little apart from the 
dwelling houses stood the rice “golahs” in a place by them- 
selves to avoid the danger of fire. 

Dress and tattoo—A brief notice may suffice for Naga 
dress, An interesting trait of the Eastern Nigus is their use 


of a kind of clan tartan. These tartans were described by 
Mr. Carnegy in an official paper on the Eastern Nagas,’ as 
distinct for each clan:—“In dress, such as it is, all [the pi 
of different tribes on this frontier] are pretty much alike, 
only each clan has its own tartan . . . Everyone except 
the very poorest has a cloth in addition. This cloth is of 
eatton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, blue, and green, 

| in stripes differing with different tribes, This cloth is 
worn over the shoulders.” 
ALO. RB; The pattern of a amall apron worn by the men of the 
1841, p. 245. Aos at the present day varies from village to village. 
Wid A cloth and apron worn by the men of the Lhota 
a Nigis are “either of light blue or white striped 
horizontally with thin lines of red, or, for the lower villages, of 
dark blue striped with broad lines of red.” | 
Butler, According to Captain Butler every Naga tribe 
“Journ. sed a peculiar pattern of cloth, “like our own 
Besagul” jy Bcotch Highlanders . . » and thus any individual 
Ip aus, can at once be easily identified by his tartan,” 
G. H. The cockscomb hair dressing said to distinguish 
Damant, the Luhupas and the tradition attached to it have 
Rta en already been noticed. The women of the Chungli 
sina. and Mongsen subdivisions of the Ao Nigis are 

' Bee above, p. 178. 
* P T. Carncey, No, 415, § 15,1873. (Quoted by Mackensie, p. -_ 
cc? 
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A.C.R, noticed to have diverse methods of tying the hair: 
1891, p- 243. the cloths of both are similar. 

Decorations are used to record prowess in head-taking, and 
ornaments might be changed in sign of marriage. Thus among 
yaga the Aos a collar of Wild boars’ tusks, and cowrie 

ya cuffs, are worn by all men who have taken a head; 
nowadays men who have not taken a head have begun to wear 
these distinctive marks. An elaborate system of this kind has 
been previously noticed. 

A.C. E., The recent Assam Census Report notes that among 
1691, p. 248. the Naga and Kuki tribesof the Nami Hills District, 
the taking of a head entitles the man who takes it to wear 
‘certain ornaments according to the custom of the tribe or 


Brown, Speaking of the Luhupas, Dr, Brown says, “ Shell 
p. 38, necklaces and beads are worn, and before marriage 


bracelets of brass< these, after marriage, are replaced by round 
bracelets of a metal-like solder or lead, seven on the right ann 
and four on the left.” 

Stewart, Among the North Kachar Nigis dress served to 
p. Gd distinguish married women and maidens, The 
former left the bosom uncovered, the latter had another cloth 
tied tightly round the breast; also the married women wore 
“long hair plaited, and knotted at the back, or sometimes 
flowing naturally over the shoulders. The unmarried women 
have their hair cut off their face in a square fashion, and 
brushed down upon the forehead, nearly to the eyebrows,” 


Butler Captain Butler describes ear ornaments worn by 
rg SO some of the Nigis as “huge hunches of white cotton, 
As.Soe, sometimes as big asa man’s fist,... . . giving a most 
Bengal," alir, . 


ao, ueer monkey-like look to an otherwise not bad 
he looking countenance.” : 

A curious item of Nig dress is a wooden tail. Mr. Damant 
G.H. describes the men of the Sema tribe as wearing “tails 
Damant, about eighteen inches long, made of wood, to which 
Journ,* vol, bunches of goats’ hair are attached.” Tn a letter of 
vi,as,  1877,from Maniptr, he describes a Naga tribe, under 
G. I. the name of the Mow (?) Nigiis, who wear “tails 
Doment, mide of wood and covered with bunches of gous’ 
letter, 1877- hair which they fasten on behind [the] rest of their 
clothing is a small piece of black cloth...” 

The late Sir James Johnstone, speaking apparently special 
of the Angami Niiga, says they have pe of wood dochcates 
A.C.R, With goats’ hair dyed red.”! The dress of the “ Naked 
199}, p- 245. Niiga” of the present day is described in the late 

' Sir J. Johnstone, “ My Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p. 20. 
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Census Report as partly consisting of a broad strip of white 
bark bound tightly round the waist, a large tail of bark being 
often left hanging down behind. 
Git Among the Eastern Niigia in several tribes the 
Damant, § women used no clothing, in others the men. 
“EB. As.Soe. A practical reason for the use of decorations, and 
=a vol. hair, is given by Colonel Woodthorpe. Speaking 
ibly of the ri tribe he says:—“I n 
roe Raat seins that all, Nigis' personal decorations 
Anthrop have a defensive purpose in view, like our old military 
Inst.,"x!, stocks and epaulettes, and are planned to warl off 
” the spear or axe, while the long hair which is so 
profusely used, waving about with every “movement of the 
wearer, distracts the eye of the foe levelling his spear at him, 
and disturbs the aim,” 

We have already seen instances of the use of tattoo to indicate 
tribal diversities, and as a record of prowess. The latter use is 
conspicuous among the “Naked Naga” of the present day. 
Both men and women are tattooed, the women on the legs and 
breasts ; the men on their chests, where each warrior keeps his 
A. 0. E., record of hewds in the shape of the figure of a man 
1891, p. 245. ronghly tattooed for each head taken. 

The practical use of tattoo is illustrated by the black tattoo 
Brown, among Luhupa women, which gave safety in feud. 
p. 3, The tattoo -was in simple patterns on the thighs, 
arms, and breast; “These women are much sought for by the 
southern men, because, however fierce may be ther fends, a 
tatooed woman always goes unseathed, fear of the dire vengeance 
which would be exacted by her northern relations were she 
injured giving her this immunity,” 





EASTERN ascAut (previously published in the “Journal of 
the Asintic Society of sep vol, xliv, 1). 


' See Woodthorpe, “Journ, Anthrop. Inst.” p, 208, Plate XX, 2, re Naga 
tattooing. 
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AnaiAmi Nagas. 


The Angimi Nigis are a race of active and warlike high- 
landers, dwelling in inaccessible hill villages, divided by 
internal feuds, and, till recently, “ready to raid indifferenti 
Mackensie, UpoTL neighbouring villages or upon British terri- 
p. 101. tory.” The energy which characterises their war- 
fare extends also to their trade, and has enabled them to 
perfect a system of hill cultivation superior to that of any 
neighbouring tribe. 

Builer, In 1875 Captain Butler wrote thus of the Angami 
“Journ, district. “This great division of the Naga race 
Boni” * occupies for the most part a charming country of 
vol, xliv, I, fine, open, rolling hill and valiey, hounded by lofty 
p. 308. motintaing, some of whose summits tower up to 
9.000, 10,000 and even 12,000 feet above the sea-level. Their 
villages are generally placed on the more tabular hulls of about 
6,000 feet elevation, and enjoy a healthy bracing climate, subject 
to neither extreme heat, nor cold. This noble tract of country 
is blessed with a most fertile aoil, well cultivated, dramed and 
manured,and the hill sides are often covered, T might almost say 
for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice: and the 
hill tops are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with 
numerous large villages whose comparatively enormous po na ie 
lation might even claim for them the right of being ed 
towns. Thngs Kohima for instance contains no less than eight 
hundred and sixty-five houses, or say a population of over 
four thousand souls.” 

The Angimi Nagis are described by Colonel Woodthorpe as 
exhibiting a marked difference from all other Naga tribes.* 

A. 0. BR, The name Angimi is a corruption of the name by 
1801, p. 297. which they are known to the Manipuris, Gnamet ; 
the name by which they call themselves is Zengima. The 
tribes are divided into three main divisions, the western Snap 
roma; the Tengima proper, who occupy the central of 
the country; and the Chakrima or Eastern An The 
differences between the two latter are " greater than thnee that 
exist between tribes that are really different, such as the 
Lhotis and Aos, and it is only by on examination of the 





' Col, Woodtharp:, veritin : in 1882, gives Kohimah 900 houses. 
1 Woodthorpe. throp. Inst.,” ni, p. LM. «Compare p, 66, “Ab 
one village aie Cans finda! We Sadan ieapha “ucabe ial Whe. ugh apparently 
Angamis in feature, build, architecture and mode of cultivating, yet wore the 
Gros of, andi spoken <i ialect identical with the Schmahs, s neighbouring non-kilted 
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: spoken by Tengima and Chakrima that we find that 
they really belong to the same tribe." 
The Angimi have no written character,’ 


Social atructure—Exogamous Divisions—The unit of Angimi 
society is not the village but the Shel, composed of supposed 
Ack, descendants trom a common ancestor, whose name 
18091, pp. 238, the Khel bears. These A/iels are exogamous, no man 
239. being allowed to marry a woman of his own ‘fel. 
On the other hand certain of the funeral ceremonies. are per- 
formed by members of some other biel than that of the dead 
man. Children belong to the Mel of the father.* 

The village is a group of many hele; in the village of 
vis Kohima seven Aiels exist, The village group ap- 

pears to be the mere outcome of the need of common 
defence, since the kiels composing it exist in a state of bitter 
feud. “Between the khels in the same village great rivalry 
exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and 
frequent fighting, indeed, the inter-khel feuds were and are 
far more bitter than inter-village feuds.” 

At the great drinking festivals, riots and free fights in which 
lives are occasionally lost, still result from the infer-kfel feuds. 
Ibid. Mr, Davis says, “ I know of no Anita Village of 
| any size which is not divided against iteelf by the 
hitter feuds which exist between its component parts“, and he 
cites an official report of 1876 in illustration of the lack of 
combination in an Angimi village, The extract is further of 
interest as showing the native attitude towards manslaughter: 
“A party of forty men of Mozema went over to Kohima, and 
were admitted by one of the Ajwls friendly to them, living next 
to the Puchatsuma quarter, into which they passed and killed 
ull they could find, viz., one man, five women, and twenty 
young children. The people of the other khels maide no effort to 









1 Referring apparently to the Angami tribe Captuin Butler gives numerals up 
t9 1,000; he says, “ They hove no names for the days of the week, and ther 
year commences in March"; he gives namea for twelye months. Bee Unguistic 
section of his article called “Bough Notes op the Angami Nagas 
inipunge. “ Journ! Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875," shiv, I, pp. 

The Khel is called by the Angimi themselves “tepfu™ or “ tino.” | 

2 See the Note by Mr, Davis, L.C.8., Deputy Commissioner of the Nagi Hills, 
a Census Report, 1891, p. 237 eyg., to which the following pages ure 
greatly indebted. | 

‘ Speaking of Angaémi villages Colonel Woodthorpe anya, “ Deep lanes and 
ahora works divide off the clans, of which there are frequently from two 
to eight in a aon os And a. “One marked peculiarity in their 
intestine feuds is that we so often find o village divided against iteelf, one clan 
being at deadly feud with another, whilst a third lives between them in o state 
of Ug EL and at perfect peace with both.” “Journ, Anthrop, Inst.” 13, 
yE- j Vie 


333 #9q- 
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interfere, but stood looking on . . . One of the onlookers 
told me that he never saw such fine sport (i. the killing of 
the children) for it was just like killing fowls.” 

Individual blood feuds were kept alive sore the bs Anas 
mimi by a custom by which men might rei 
Beery cay se a quarrel, S wien the male members of 
a family are either wanting or unable to do so," 

Mills, An oy report says, presumably speaking of the 
p. calr. Angami, that tt was incumbent on a Naga to re- 
cover or ransom the skull of a relative murdered or captured in 
war; to recover the skulls of their friends who had fallen in an 
attack made on their villages was considered a point of honour. 
A.C. E,, Village Government.—The description, in the late 
1891, p. 238. Census Report, of this strangely disintegrate Villaxre 
group makes no mention of any system “of village government ; 
and Mr. Davis speaks of united action by one village as an 
impossibility. 
eaiiie: Forty years ago, according to an official report, 
every Angimi villave had a polity of its own. Each 
Village community had one, or generally two, chiefs; the 
authority or title of the chief went by primogeniture, and the 
eldest son succeeded to the dignity even fore the death of his 
father if the latter were very infirm. These chiefs, however, 
possessed no absolute power over the people, They collected 
no revenue, and they are described as having no power to en- 
foree an unpopular measure, or alone to take cognizance of 
offences against the person or property of individuals, 

All transactions of importance were settled, not by these 
nominal chiefs, but by an assemblage of the aged and warriors 
of the village ; such an assembly would decide on the setting 
out on a predatory inrowd, or on taking revenge on another 
village, A econncil of elders administered fines for thefts and 
other petty crimes. 

The government was said to be decidedly democratical, a 
characteristic noted some years later as a lar to the exertion of 
external government influence over the villages.’ 

Stewart, The nominal hereditary chieftaincy is not men- 
p. 650. tioned by Stewart who saya that “the Angimies 
have ‘no recognised head or chief, although they elect a apokes. 
man, whe, to all intents and purposes is powerless and trre- 
sponsible . . .” He calls the spokesmen “Gaon Booras.” 


' Colonel Hopkinson, in si pointed out that the “ democratic nature of the 
anor: arrangements among the Angamis, the infinite divisions and disputes 
garter a single village ae nae it imposible to hope for success from 


i conciliation a4 erfra proposed by the sekiniranins Mackenszic, 
p. 118. 
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isa. v. 6a, LOSsibly Stewart was not aware ‘of the existence of 
The the nominal chiefs, who do not appear to have held 
any prominent civil position. Captun Butler looked on the 
Angami as possessing no “regular settled form of government,” 

| and adds “ With them might is right, and this 1s the 
‘only form of law—or rather the absence of all law— 
Anthrop, heretofore recognised among them.”! Colonel Wood- 
Inst," xi, thorpe, writing in 1889, speaks of the Angami as. 
pte: nominally under the orders of village headmen, 
chosen for wealth courage ete, ; but finds no effective authority 
among them. He adds “ Theoretically, with the Angami every 
inan. is his own master, and avenges his own+ quarrel.” We 
must hope for fuller information as to the government of the 
village group, and the part played therein by the discordant 
Lhels of which it is composed. 

No central authority is recorded among the villages. An 
early Report notes that if any village decreased im numbers the 
Mills larger villages at once insisted on annual tribute 
ae being paid to them, or otherwise they plundered and 
Brown, yuined it. A later writer, possibly speaking of the 
p. 34. Angimi under Manipur rule, says that no central 
authority existed to whom the villages owed allegiance, 

Crime—The Angimi social structure included decisive 
criminal rules, Murder admitted of no expiation, and instant 
death might be inflicted by the relatives of the murdered 
Mills, person, without reference to the council of elders, 
p. exlii. or even ten years after the deed the murderer might 
be surprised and killed; revenge for the death of a relative was 
considered “a sacred duty never to be neglected or forgotten.” 
Pere ee According to Colonel Woudthorpe, * it is an article of 
WoodthorPes faith that blood once shed can never be expiated, 
Anthrop, except by the death of the murderer or some of his 
Inst." ti, near relatives. .. ." Aninjured husband might also 
Bp Gh spear the offender on the first opportunity ; punish- 
ment for the woman was in nse among some, if not all of the 
Erown. Anguimis. 
ie iia Thefts and petty offences were disposed of by a 
awk = council of elders, a fine being imposed, and restitu- 

tion of the pores or its equivalent. Capital 
punishment if a thief were caught in the act, or a house were 
broken into, has been noted among the Angami. 
Stowart, Stewart describes the Angimi os expert thieves 
p- fod. and glorying in the art, and adds that “ theft is only 
dishonourable and obnoxious to punishment when discovered im 


! Butler, 1875. “Journ. As Society, Bengal,” aliv, I, p. 314. 
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the act,....” Dr. Brown spoke of theft as not often ecom- 
mitted by the (Manipuri) Angami 

Marriege.—It will be seen that a prominent element in the 
elaborate Angimi marriage rites is the repeated eating together 
of the bride and bridegroom, that is of two members of 
different Mies. This ceremony is repeated on three successive — 
ilaye, and on the third day offering of food is made to some 
deity before the eating together begins. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that on the first day of the ceremonies the members 
of the bride's Aiel are feasted presumably on meat and drink 
sent by the bridegroom’s father. From what has been said 
of the bitter infer-thel feuds that prevail within the village 
“walls” the need of sealing the marriage bond by repeated 
performance of the great primitive contract of common eating is 
manifest, 

The symbolic hoeing and eutting of firewood on the third day 
is noteworthy, as is the large part that omens play in the 
marrage customs. 

Mills. An early account (1854) of Angimi marriage 

merely states that the girl's consent, ns well as that 
of her parents was obtained by presenta: and that the bride- 
groom feasted his friends on the marriage day, they in return 
assisting in the construction of a new house for the newly 

married couple, Colonel Woodthorpe quotes a 
eb een a statement that “ marriage is usually leat | by a 
Anthrop. large feast, and the bridegroom, when he can afford 
ans “4 it, makes a present to the bride's parents” and that 
ro parents never attempted to positively control the 
choice of their sons and daughters, The following sketch of the 
modern marriage procedure in the village of Khonoma is taken 
A.C.R, from the “Note” by Mr. Davis, already referred to. 
M91, p.- 233. In each village marriage customs vary slightly.. As 
we have seen an Angimi wife must be sought amongst the 
women of a ‘hel different from that of the man Having made 
his selection the Khonoma youth informs his father. ‘The father 
sends a friend to interview the girl's parents, and if the reply is 
fuvourable the youth’s father, on an auspicious day, takes 
omens, If the omens are unfavourable the negociations cease, 
i favourable the parents of the girl are informed of the fact. 
A.O.%, The girl's opinion is then asked, and if she dreams 
1681, P. 239. no unfavourable dream within the next three days, 
formal consent is given by her parents, and a day for the wed- 


* Sir J, Johnstone, under the heading of Angiimi, says that no Li 
more powerful villages could marry a man a at kad won eA poses: 
slaying an enemy, to wear the kilt ornamented with cowrie shells, Johnstone: 
“ My Exp in Manipur,” 1806, p. 30, 
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ding is then fixed. On that day the bridegroom's father sends 


- pigs, salt and liquor to the house of the bride’s parents; the pi 


are killed and a feast is given to the Atel men and friend 
of the bride, who also take away small portions of meat 
wrapped in plantain leaves. The same night the bride, accom- 
panied by many members of her own Ail, ne to the house 
of the bridegroom's parents; she carries a little food, and those 
with her carry larger quantities. Thon the bride and bride- 
prcen ent some of the meat and drink some of the hquor 
rought by her, The brid m then returns to the young 
men’s quarters, (the dekha chang), and the bride whose com- 
panionsa return, except two women and one man.who remain 
with her, sleeps at the house of the bridegroom's father, 
(m the second day the bride and bridegroom again eat 
together, the arrangements at night being repented. On the 
morning of the third day the young couple go together to the 
bridegroom's cultivation the girl carrying liquor, food, and a 
hoe; the man only his spear. First the man and then the 
woman do a little hoeing, Then a little rice and liquor is 
placed on the ground “as an offering to the deity.” They 
again eat and drink together. After this they return home, 
the man erg. on the way home a few sticka of firewood 
which are brought home by the woman. On her return the 
woman goes to her father's house, and brings thence to her 
husband’s house liquor and cooked meat. <A feast is then 
given to the neighbours and children. That night the two 
kill a fowl to see the omens. Then they wait “for another 
seven or eight days. At the expiration of this period the 
high priest of the khel is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, 
and the ceremony of marriage is complete.” After the priest's 


‘sacrifice the two live together as man and wife. 


The account given by Dr. Brown of (Manipuri) Angami 
marriage rules differs somewhat from the above. He says that 
the first negociations for marriage were made by the father of 
the youth or girl “ In nearly all cases the wishes of the young 
people are first consulted.” The father of the youth as a pre- 
iminary gave to the father of the girl a pig and a spear, but 
Brown, received nothing in return, On the wedding day 
p. 35. bride and bridegroom paraded the village separately 
with gourds of liquor with which they treated the villagers. 
The bride then, accompanied by four or five female friends, 
proceeded to the bridegroom's house, where she regaled them 
with fowls, This completed the ceremony, The bndegroom 
continued to sleep with the young men for a year after 
marriage; the reason given was that the wife's hair might 
grow before she had a child (unmarried girls shaved the head) 
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“as having children before the hair is long enough to tie 
behind is considered amongst them to be reproach.” 
Among the (Manipuri) Anmimi women the marrince tie was 
eeldom oka aceording a Brown. cart 
Jrvorce—Divorce is said to be frequent at the present day 
AC.R, among the Anoimi, and to oceur from various 
1801, p. 239. reasons, including incompatibility of temper. The 
compensation to the husband or to the wife varies with the 
cause of divorce. Writing in 1882 Colonel Woodthorpe quotes 
Woodthorpe,@ statement according to which:—* Marriage and 
“Joum divorce are among the simplest of their rites and 
Tnst.,” 5, 68 often follow each other within the year without 
 €omment or surprise .... Divorce necessitates a 
division of all property held in common, such as grain, household 
furniture, ete., and all property derived since the two became 
man and wife. In any divissan thus made the late wife, or 
divorcée, gets one-third whilst the man fets the remainder, anil 
the woman then returns to her parents or lives apart in a 
separate house until she marries again.” Twenty years ago 


Brows, the (Manipuri) Angimis were described by Dr. 
aba Brown as but rarely resorting to divorce! 


According to the recent account of the Angamia divorced 
A.c.R, women, women who have lett their husbands, and 
1801, p. 239. widows without children, return to their fathers’ 
houses, and can remarry at pleasure. “Widows with children 
ire not supposed to remarry, having to devote themselves to the 
bringing up of their children.” 

From the old Report of 1854 we find that a divorced woman 
might live in a house by herself and not return to her parents 
and could marry again ; but this is not given as applying to all 
divorces. 

| Polygamy.—The Angimis do not practise polygamy, 
“ph * Colonel Woodthorpe quotes a statement that nia - 
Woodthorpe, Hough strictly monogamous” both sexes might marry 
“Tourn, ath re-marry as often as they pleased: children te- 
Asthrop. quiring the mother followed her till able to look after 
sito cay themselves when they returned to their father, In the 
Report of 1854, it is stated that a woman might live with a man 
without being married and leave him for another, but that in 
this case the children remained with the father, Among the 
Brown, Angumi described by Dr. Brown the custom prevailed 
p. 35, of a widow marrying her deceased husband's brother. 
We may note that the Angimis, according to Colonel Wood. 


the woman. taking her property. A man might put away his wife with or with. 
out her consent. Brown, p. 36. ae 
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thorpe’s paper, wight marry their deceased wife's sisters, and 
their brothers’ widows, 


A. C.E,, Children as we have seen now take the caste of the 
1. father, ic., belong to his tel Cousins were forbidden 
to intermarry.' 

Town, Among the (Manipurt) Angimi the custom was in 
ph Sh, use by which the young men slept in a louse or 


houses apart, a custom continued for one year after MATTiace ; 
but the *dekhi chang” which has been noticed among other 
Nagis for the girls to sleep in, does not appear to have been 
universal even if it were known at all, among these Angimi, 
Their morality does not appear to have always been high, 
Woodthorpe Position of Women.—It is interesting to note 
“Journ, | that—* All the weaving, a cood deal of the work in 
Anthrop. the field, such as preparing the soil, ete,, carrying 
» wood,and pounding rice, is done by the women. In 
fact, women’s rights are fully recognised, the men 
doing very little besides drinking and fighting.” 
A.C. RB Inheritance and Property—The Angimi of the 
1801, p. 40. Nagi District possess separate property. 
Daughters do not, except in certain villages, inherit, unless 
a hequest is made to them by word of mouth, Among certain 
of the Eastern Angami villages daughters receive a share of 
theo father’s property, but it is not clear whether the statement 
refers to receipt on marriage, or at the father's death. The sons, 
as they marry, receive their share of the father's landed property, 
leaving the paternal mansion and building houses of their own. 
“The youngest son, therefore, in practice nearly always inherits 
his father’s house.” Should aman die leaving several unmarried 
sons, these all receive equal shares. Should a man die leaving 
no male heirs his property is as a rule divided among his 
nearest male relations. “In the case of a married woman, 
possessed of property in land in her own right, dying without 
children, her property would, if not sold to meet her funeral 
expenses, revert to her nearest male relations,” 

[t is hardly necessary to point out the interest of the reeog- 
nition by the Angimi of the Naga Hills district, of rights of 
individuals to property in land, including even the case of a 
married woman's possession of landed property in her own 
right; and that the partition of landed property is settled by 
known custom. 

Woodthorpe, The following note as to inheritance is quoted by 
“Journ, Colonel Woodthorpe -—* On the death of the father, 
Anthrop. —_ all property, excepting the house, is divided equally 
p. 63. among all the sons alone, the youngest always 


' Fee Woodthorpe, “ Journ, Anthrop, Inst.,” xi, p. 6°. 
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receiving the honse in addition to his share of the whole. 
Neither the widow nor daughters have any claim to aught 
except their clothes and ornaments, but they are generally 
supported by their sons or brothers until death or marriage.” 

A. C.B, Land is freely bought and sold by the Angamis 
1891, p. 250. of this District, especially permanent terraced culti- 
vation. 

The strong feeling of the Nagas of Konemah, and others, for 
their lands is seen in the impossibility of getting these dis- 
possessed clans to settle on other land, offered them, after the 
Nagi wer of 1879-80; they could not be persuaded to oceupy 
other sites and before their return was permitted to the confis- 
Mackenzie, cated lands they had, except in oceasional instances, 
p. 189. for the most part been receiving such shelter and 
livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of their old homes. 





Religion—We have but very imadequate accounts of the 
religious usage and belief of the Angimi. 

Beliefs—They are now said to recognise a supreme creator 
acre, named Terhopfo or Kepenopfo. Dr. Brown, writing 
i801, p. 241. twenty years ago and possibly speaking only of 
the Manipur Angamis says that they believed in a supreme 
deity of a benevolent disposition, who inhabited the inacces- 
me sible heights of the highest hills. These statements 
eee aré corroborated by the authority of the late Sir 

James Johnstone :—"“ The Angamis, in common 
with most hill-tribes that I have come across, have a vugue 
indefinite belief in a supreme being, but look on him as too 
creat and good to injure them.”" No supreme individual is 
(distinguished among the various gods spoken of in the rt of 
1854, but some chief deity may be indicated in the fol owing 
yearly festival —“In January on the full moon the wealthy 
Mills, slanghter cows as a sacrifice to the great god, give a 
p ely. grand feast to their friends, entreat the god to protect 
them,and to prosper all their undertakings and it is @ season of 
general rejoicing.” The ears 3 ee shows us the intimate 
part the gods or spirits played in the daily life of the Angimi:-— 
“They imagine there are many gods or good and evil spirits 
Mills, residing in their hills; to one, they offer Up sacrifices 
p. exlii. of cows and mithuns, to another, dogs, and to a 
third cocks, and spirituons liquor, each god or spirit having 
in their estimation the power to afflict them with sickness, 


' See supra, 186, Mote 2, on thle Waish a 3 ; f 
iiticsiaiasiiedhyss 4 ee ene een 
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ill-luck and a variety of calamities, or to make them successful 
in their incursions and prosperous in their undertakings or daily 
occupations.” 

AOR A belief in evil spirits residing in rocks, trees, and 
1801, p. 241. pools of water has been recently recorded. 

Sacrifice in sickness, efc—It is hardly necessary to say that 
sickness was sacribed to direct spiritual agency, and treated 
accordingly. To quote again from the Report of 1554:—"Tf a 
man falls sick, the chief person in the house or family sacrifices 
Mills, a fowl and p the entrails and feathers in the 
p-cxlii. § road in the ese and calls out to the spirit, 0! 
spirit restore to health the person you have afflicted in my 
family, I offer you the entrails of a fowl, saying this he returns 
to his house and takes the fowl’s head and legs, and gives it to 
some other family, and the remainder is eaten at home. If the 
sickness is very severe, a person takes a fowl and goes into the 
jungle and leaves the fowl alive as an offering to the living 

spirit. If it be to the invisible Hossung spirit then he kills 
the fowl and leaves it in the jungle, . . ." We should bee 
Ee to know more of this “invisible Hossung spirit,” and to 

ow why it is specially characterised as “invisible, The 
rhid eventng rite is noteworthy. The Ls fey proceeds to 
state that if cows or pigs were killed by tigers, or 

if they died off suddenly, they would take an egg and go to 
the spot on which the cow was killed, and place the exz on 
the spot, and say,“ O! spirit do not we entreat you, kill our 
cattle from to-day; this is not your residence, your abode is 
in the woods, depart hence from this day, . . ." Saying 
this they returned home and made it a day of rest. If cattle 
accidentally wounded themselves “that day also is one of 
rest”; and if cattle died suddenly the whole village community 
remained at home. In all calamities the usual avocations were 
not thought of.' The latest aceount of the people adds pigs 
A.C.R., and cattle to the propitiations offered in sickness? 
1891. Before leaving the subject of sacrifice we may re- 


' The official punctuntion of the renee ire anate Me Sees bee it vsti 
be well to give the pasenge verbatim. “If cows or pigs be kijled by tigers Ta 
if they die off acy Se on that day, they take an egg and go to t spot on 
which the cow wos ki lace the ege on the spot and say, O! spirit do 
not we entreat yoo Ml a eat rom ry this a TO TOE Seana See 
abode is in the woods, depart hence from this day, saying this t rere 
home, it ts a der of rest and if cattle die suddenly or if they nocidental 
themscives, that day also is one of rest, and in the potas: na opénimge! Bote 
of" Mil, cage at home in all calamities, the usunl ayocations are not thought 

rc” Mille 

? The (tains) Angimis were said in 1873 to have no knowledge cf 
medicine, acd to employ ancrifices in cases of sickness, Brown, p. 37. 
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call that the long ceremonies of the Angimi marriage are not 
completed until sacrifice has been made by the “high y riest of 
the khel"; and it may be noted that portions of cow's liver are 
solemnly thrown out of the house during the funeral rites, 
though this may of course be merely an offering to the dead 
man's spirit, 

After noticing the Angimi belief in a su being Sir J. 
Johnstone adds, “ They believe themselves also to be subject to 
Johnstone, the influence of evil spirits, whom it is their con- 
Pp: 32. stant endeavour to appease by sacrifices, Every 
misfortune is, as a rule, ascribed to evil spirits, and much 
money is spent on appeasing them, the usual way being to 
ofier fowls, of which the head, feet, and entrails are offered to 
the demon, with many incantations. The other parts are 
eaien by the sacrificer." I should like further evidence 
that the designations of er spirits, and demon, convey the 
ideas held by the people. The sacrificial rite where the sacri- 
fice is shared between the spirit and the snacrificer looks 
like the common mode of creating a bond by means of eating 
towether. ine liths, the 1 

- e huge monoliths, the long rows of which are 
hil einen ie dezcribed sii so noticeable ome the hills, seem to 
Anthrop. betray some religious ritual of installation. Ac- 
Inet.,” 24, cording to Colonel Woodthorpe's account after the 
Re: stone slid into position “some leaves are then 
placed on the top, and some ab or poured on them; this done,a 
veneral feast follows... ese acts completed the ceremony. 
The monoliths are stated by Colonel Woodthorpe to have been 

‘either monumental or simply commemorative of some Lage 
feast given by a rich man,’ 

Festivols.—More knowledge of the Angami festivals is as 
much to be desired as of their individual beliefs, We are told 
that many minor festivals are celebrated during the year, 
A.c.k, the chief of which is that held just before the 
1891, p.241. new paddy harvest begins. Besides these, two 
main Village festivals are described, ie, those celebrated at, 
the beginning and end of the year’s agricultural work. The 
Selerenggi festival is held shortly before the new year's work 
in the fields is begun; dogs are killed and eaten in great 
numbers, the reason for which Mr, Davis could not dis- 
cover ; both this and the following (Yerhengi) festival last ten 
days, and both inelude consumption of food and 
drink. “The Terhengi is celebrated within a short time of the 
completion of the harvest, and is im fact the ‘ Harvest Home' 
festival. . . . During the Terhengi are given most of those 
big feeds which wealthy Nigis give, in the not vain hope of 
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handing down their names to future generations.” At the cere- 
mony of pounding rice beforehand for such a feast the whole of 
the adult males of the host’s Mel assist. To commemorate 
these feasts huge stones are dragged often for | distances 
and are erected by the side of the read near the village. The 
iver of the feast also becomes entitled to put up over his house 
huge wooden horns. 

We have already noted the reference In the Report of 1854 
to sacrifice feasting and rejoicing at the full moon of January ; 
this January festival may I imagine be coincident with the 
Sekrengi, or one of the “minor festivals" mentioned in the 
Census Report of 1891. 

Dr. Brown, referring to the Manipuri Angami, mentions 
August and September as the months for the chief festi- 
vals, and notes that the women did not join im the festival 
dances. 

Priesthool—_We have the merest indications as to the 
Angimi priesthood. The account previously quoted of the 
Brown, Manipuri Angimi says that the village priests were 
p. 36. similar to those of another tribe, who were non- 
hereditary, were not held in much veneration, directed the 
Brown, sacrifices, and performed the ceremonies for the 
p. 38. recovery of the sick. The mention in the descrip- 
tion of marriage procedure quoted above of the “ high-priest of 
the Khel" indicates some order of priests; we must hope for 
further information on this point, 


Butler,1875,  Jaboo—<A taboo is described in some detail by Cap- 
“Journ, tain Butler apparently with reference to the Angimi, 
fs. Bee * He says, “This tabi (t+, the custom “of ‘dénni¢, cor- 
aily, I, rupted by the Asamese into ‘génna,'a description of 
p. 516, talk singularly similar to that im vogue among 
the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands”] is declared upon 
every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth of a child, or on 
the death of any individual, the house is tabued, generally for 
the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or 
out except the people of the house, Again, any accidental 
death, or fire in the village, puts the whole village under the 
ban, In like manner before commencing either to sow or to 
reap, an universal tabi has to be undergone, and is accompanied 
by propitiatory offerings to their’ several deities, and no man 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering 
from the attacks of wild animals, a ‘kénnié* is the remedy,—in 
fact there is no end to the reasons on which a ‘ kénnié* must 


1? Angimi 
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or may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this Angimi sabbath appears to be rather o 
popular institution.”? — | 

The usual ceremonial taboo was enforced by the Mani- 
Brown, puri Angimi at the birth of a ld, but no 
p. #4. special festival appears to have been held. The 
mother was carefully secluded in her house, alone with the 
child, for five days, durmg which time she was fed only on 
fowls: “ The meaning of this seems to be that the woman and 
all her surroundings are unclean.” After the five days had 
elapsed all the woman's clothes were washed, and the clay pots 
used by her for cooking since her confinement were thrown 
away. She was then allowed to mix as before with the villagers, 
who made her small presents of food, drink, ete, 

Funeral rites—burial—lIt remains to notice Angimi funeral 
rites and usages, and the beliefs held concerning the after- 
world. The report of 1854 gives a vivid picture of the wila 
rites then celebrated. The fighting nature of the Angimi not 
only defied men, but challenged at the dead man's grave the 
hostile spirit to whom death was attributed. When a man of 
any standing died in the village, none of the inhabitants quitted 
it for three days; during this time the body was kept in the 
house. Then, after a feast’ to the whole community, the body 
Mills, was taken to the burying ground and interred, and a 
p-exliti, stone tomb, three or four feet high, was built over 
the grave; “and all the men being dressed in their war habili- 
ments make a great noise, and jump about and say what 
spirit has come and killed our friend, where have you fled to, 
come let us see you, how powerful you are, if we could see you 
we would spear you and kill you with these spears, and with 
similar vociferous speeches and war whoops continually re- 
peated, they curse the spirit and strike the earth with their 
spears and swords..." Then they placed on the grave all the 
articles of dress worn by the dead, us well as his arms, clothes, 
bamboo spirit cup, spirit gourd bottle, shell and eane orna- 
ments, and the Dhoones feathers worn in the head, On a 
Woman's grave were placed her clothes, ornaments and neck- 
laces, spirit gourd bottle, weaving shuttle, spinning stick for 
cotton, cotton thread, dhan, grain, and pestle and mortar for 
clearing rice. The skulls of pigs and cows were likewise stuck 
wp on sticks at one end of the grave, “ in memory of the 
deceased's hospitality,” | 

Later accounts take no note of this defiance of death, or of 
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the three days’ seclusion imposed on the community. We are 
indebted to Mr. Davis for the following note of the rites now 
A.C.R, practised on the death of an Angimi. The part 
1891, played by members of a Mhel different to that of 
pp. 240-1. the dead man seams an interesting feature of the 
modern ceremony. The funeral always takes place the aber 5 
after a man’s death. The body is covered with a white 

and a basket containing dhan, konidhan, job's-tears, yams, 
Indian corn, and garlic, is placed by its side. An old man of 
the deceased's Mie kills the cows for the funeral feast early in 
the morning. “The livers, heads, and certain portions of the 
meat having been set apart, the rest is distributed amongst 
the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, por- 
tions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other 
villages" The father-in-law of the deceased, if there be one, if 
not some friend from another Afel, enters the house, and 
standing on the left hand places a plain spear on the right 
hand side of the body; in the case of a woman a black cloth 
replaces the spear. He then euts off a small lock of the dead 
man’s hair. The coffin is then brought into the house, and 
a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it, TDeside the body, 
in the coffin, a fire-stick and some weapons are placed. The 
coffin is then broucht out for burial; the grave is usually dug 
close to the deceased's house. On the day after the funeral 
the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one 
man of another Khel, go to the deceased's house, and there 
eat the meat of the heads of the cows and the other reserved 
portions, except the livers, The skulls are then fixed up over 
the grave, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as 
cane leggings, ete. worn by the dead man. In the case of a 
woman her basket, weaving sticks, ete, are placed over the 
grave, Food is then again partaken of at the deceased's house, 
and the members of another Adel who ore present cook the 
livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked a 
piece of liver, with salt and chillies, is given to each member 
of the deceased's family, who in perfect silence throw each his 
piece out of the house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This 
ceremony being completed all those present return to their homes, 
On the second day after the funeral seventeen portions of cooked 
rice with a little salt are tied in plantain leaves. These are 
buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the fifth day 
from the funeral the wooden platter and drinkiny cup of the 
deceased are hung up by a string inside the house. At the 
expiration of thirty days this string is undone and thrown 
away, and the platter and cup are given to a friend of the 
deceased. “ About the fortieth day deceased's family at prifice 

Da 
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a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all.” The funeral 
ceremonies are then complete. The bodies of women dying in 
ehild-birth are taken out through the back of the house, and 
buried without any ceremony whatever. Very young children 
are usually buried inside the house! 

SWisadah, We owe to Colonel Woodthorpe a description of 
“Journ. — ’ the carved wooden effigies of the dead placed above 
Anthrop. graves; and an illustration of one of these effigies, 
im“ «In view of the interest attaching to such effigies 
ths [ venture to recall this description at t 
“Sometimes these are executed with much skill; two we saw 
at Kohimah, having the wrists and elbow-joints indicated, with 
emerald beetle's wings as eyes, and a row of white for 
teeth, They were clad in all the garments of the deceased 
with their shields fixed on the left side, two imitation bamboo 
spears standing on the right, as it is not safe to leave the real 
spears there. In some cases the image consists simply of a 
wooden post with a rudely carved bust of the deceased at the 
top, two or three rows of heads in slight relief beneath, pro- 
claiming the number of foemen slaughtered in life A curious 
circumstance connected with these figures is that, though in 
lite the large conch shell is always worn on the back, in these 
effigies it is as invariably carved on the breast. No reason 
could be assigned by the Nigis [? Angimi Naas] for this.” 

We have the following note regarding the next world of the 
Manipuri Angami:—* After death they go to another world ; at 
Brown, the entrance they are met by a door-keeper: should 
p. 36, the soul be that of a man who has been a great 
warrior, hunter or snake-killer, then he is received courteously ; 
if not, small notice is taken of him. Like the Kowpoi [Kabui, 
a Kuki or Nagi. tribe] idea, they here live their lives over 
again, and are afterwarde born again into the world; this goes 
on seven times, when they are finally changed into insects, 


* Mr. Davis quotes an undated account of an Angdmi funeral which recalls 
the would-be attack on the death spirit of the early record; the women are 
described aa slapping the ground with their eloths before the lowering of the 
coffin; apparently the f 4 _was addressed to the dead, “ Do not be afrnid ; 
do not mourn. You have only followed your parents’ custom. Althou you 
hare died, let us remain heppy. Although God (sic) has not been kind bo you, 
and you heve died, feur 1" Large flat stones formed the coffin lid, the 
erevices being carefully filled up with rubble; before the enrth was @lled in a 
largo basketful of dhan, kouidhan, dhall, and job'stears was threw foo tke 
gm 


arr. 
An account of 1873 of Manipuri ys funeral custom describes the feast 
as only prepared for the family and frienda of the dead ; burial took place on 
the day of the death; a chickon, und weapons were buried in the grave, and the 
ornamenta were not removed from the body; an upright stone waa afterwards 
placed on the grave. (Brown, p. 35.) | 
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especially butterflies; some species of which, on this account, 
they carefully refrain from injuring.” 

What looks like an interesting case of adoption of external 
ideas by members of a savage race is recorded by Captain 
Butler, referring apparently to the Angimi Nagas :—* Some 
have told me that they believe that if they have . .. . led good 
and worthy lives upon this earth, and abstained from all coarse 
food, and especially have abstained from eating flesh, after death 
their spirits would fly away into the realms above, and there 
become stars, but that otherwise their bodies would have to 
pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees..." Captain Butler adds“... others 
again, on my questioning them, have replied with a puzzled and 
surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a thought 
before, that ‘after death we are buried in the earth and our 
bodies rot there, and there is an end; who knows more?’ Still 
from the fact that they invariably bury the deceased's best 
clothes, his spear and dao, together with much grain, liquor, and 
a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely infer that they 
certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the thought 
of which, however, does not trouble them much." 

Mr, Davis speaks of ignorance among the Nigi of their 
future state; possibly the enquiries did not elicit the beliefs 
Mills. of the people, Different accounts concur in the 
Brown. absence of apparent ideas of varying treatment for 
the good and bad, to which it may be suggested that to the 
savage mind courage in war, skill in the chase, and the freeing 
of land from snakes, may be no mean virtues,? 

Mytha—An Angumi story of origin is as follows :-—" There 1s 
a jheel situated in the Angimi country; from this jheel three 
men emerged, one remained in the country and became an 
Angami, one went towards North Kachar, and the remaining 
one towards Manipur. Thus were formed three tribes of hill- 
men, Kacharima, Angami and Mow." 

Oaths—The Angimi forms of oath described in the Report of 
1854, are interesting. When swearing to keep the peace or to 

erform any promise they placed the barrel of a gun or spear 

tween their teeth, signifying by this ceremony that if they 
did not act up to their agreements they were prepared to fail 
Mills, by either of the two weapons. Another oath, 
p-cilir, equally binding, was for two parties to take hold 





1 Butler, 1875, ' Journ. As. Soc, Bengal,” sliv, I, p. 316. | 

? Captain Butler observes “On the subject of religion and future state the 
Angimi appears to have no definite ideas." “Journ. As. Soc., Bengal,” xliv, I, 
p. S15, . at 

* Brown, p. 33, perhaps referring only to Manipuri Angimi. 
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of the ends of a piece of spear iron, and to have it cut inte two 
pieces, leaving a bit in the hand of each party. The most 
sacred oath, it was said, was for each party to take a fowl, one 
the head and the other the legs, and in this manner to pull 
it asunder, intimating that treachery or breach of agreement 
would merit the same treatment. Also they erected a large 
stone a8 a Monument on the occasion of taking an oath, and 
said, “As long as this stone stands on the earth no differences 
Woodthorpe, shall occur between us.” From a paper by Colonel 
1862, Woodthorpe we learn that the commonest and most 

Journ. = ssered form of oath is for the two parties to lay hold 
Inst," xi, of a dog or fowl while the creature is cut in two with 
p. 71. a dio “ emblematic of the perjurer’s fate.” 

Omens— All business or undertakings of importance, according 
Mills, to the same Report, were decided by consulting 
p. exliv. omens. To ascertain whether on imcursion on a 
neighbouring tribe would be successful a soft reed was sliced ; 
“if the slices fall of one side or one upon the other success is 
certain, if on the reverse quarter or scattered, it 1s ominous in 
proportion to the number of pieces that have fallen." The 
flight of a cock if strong and far was auspicious; if short and 
weakly, ill luck would inevitably attend any hostile expedition. 
If a deer crossed the path of an expedition when starting, an 
immediate return home was made, and the undertaking was 
Woodtharne, Postponed. “ Omens,” Colonel Woodthorpe writes, 
- are consulted on all occasions of importance, and 
Anthrop, determine the cause (sic) of conduct of the enquirers.” 
Inst." 3 He mentions an omen taken from the way a 
p. 70. fow!’s legs lie after being throttled ; and the lucky or 
unlucky heariny of certain bird’s songs; in each case the point 
depended on the right and left hand. 

Cultivation.—The Angimi rice cultivation is distinguished by 
ac.p, the use of irrigated terraces, cultivated year after 
1991,  |§ year. The terraces are skilfully excavated from the 
pp. 237-8. hill sides, and watered by means of channels. The 
western portion of the Angimi raise their rice crops by the 
2 bees already described, known aa jhtiming. Mr. Davis 

inks this terraced cultivation gradually spread northwards 
from Manipur till it reached the Angimi, who adopted it, 

When ree 2 afew was ee the Angimi were 
Mills, lescribed as cultivating the land roughly, havi 
exiy no idea of ploughing and often toh aS with © 
crooked stick in lieu of a hoe; the hills were then cultivated 
from base to summit in terraces, They were also said to be 
somewhat addicted to the * Lotah” Nig custom of cutting off 
the heads, hands, and feet of anyone they could meet with, 
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without provocation or pre-existent enmity, in order to stick 
them up in their fields to ensure a good crop of grain.’ 
a Colonel Woodthorpe has deseribed the Angimi 
“Journ, Cultivated terraces as ° constructed with wonderful 
Anthrop. care and skill in the valleys and on the hill sides, 
Inst,"xi, ascending the latter for upwards of 1,000 feet, each 
ca little field having its own retaining wall of stone 
5 or 6 feet high.” 

The soil in the terraced fields was manured, and the rice was 
sown in March, transplanted in June and reaped in October. 
vied Cultivation Colonel Woodthorpe adds was also 

earried on on the natural slope of the hill. 

Grain was stored in the front room of the houses, in huge 
bamboo baskets, from 5 to 10 feet hich and about 5 feet in 
diameter. 

Butler, The Angimi, Captain Butler tells us, bred cows 
Pics oe ‘‘of a far superior kind to those met with in Asam,” 
Bengal Pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls; for food, sale, and 
aliv, I, barter. 

p. 24. 

Wor—The Angimi habit of fighting has been already indi- 
cated. Their method of warfare is vividly described in the 
Report of 1854. Warriors carried sword, spear and panjies, 
viz. wooden spikes for sticking in the ground, and a shield 
from the cantre of which hung locks of the hair of those killed 
in action. Before setting out on a war expedition all would 
Mills, assemble together, and decide on the village to be 
alii. attacked, and the chief appointed tocommand, If 
the usual omens proved propitious when consulted, a fowl 
would be killed and partaken of by all. Then, after a night 
ambush, they would rush in on the chosen village at break of 
day, with a great noise, spearing the first they met with. The 
heads, hands and feet of their enemies would be taken home, 
“when they take the skulls to each house in the village, and 
throw rice and spirits over them, and tell the skulls to call 
their relatives, and he who has cut off the head, keeps it under 
his bedstead five days, during that time the warriors eat no 
food cooked by women and do not cook in their accustomed 
cooking pots, and neither do the warriors have any commim- 
nication with their wives during the five days; but after the 
fifth day the heads or skulls are buried and a great feast 14 
given of pigs and cows, afterwards: they bathe and return to 
their avocations.” The taboo on the warriors 1s of interest. 

1 Mills, p.exlyr, Dr. B 1873) notes the prevalence among the Manipuri 
kuuete nbariie Peeper Alt ges erop. Jhiinuing he describes oa the 
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The curious rite of throwing rice and spirits over the heads 
of the slain recalls a Kuki usage of a kind of covenant of 
eating between the slain and the victors, accompanied by an 
address to the head invoking a like fate for the dead person's 
kinsmen. Such a covenant, with the express object of pre- 
venting the disembodied spirits from haunting the victors 
and that they might travel in peace to the land of the dead, 
was performed by Kuki or neighbouring tribes after a raid 
of 1881-2. The keeping the head under the bedstead may 
perhaps be explained by the Kuki belief that all enemies 
whose heads are placed under the body before burial, or pos- 
sibly the heads become, in another world, the property of the 
deceased. 
Among the Manipuri Angimi the eustom was not infrequent 
Beowe oe. of giving warning to the opposite village before. the 
attack, but without naming the time “When 
is (lesired, one man from either side meet and exchas 
Spears and drink together, a fowl is killed when peace is finally 
concluded.” The heads of the slain were buried outside the 
victorious village, unless the headman of a village were killed, 
when his head would be left in the house of the opposing head- 
man, | 
The incessant state of war existing among the Angami 
did not always mean entire severance of the hostile commu 
nities. However fiercely a feud eet be raging among the 
| men of the Angimi village, Stewart says that the 
pei women of Beaten: cetics visited one another 
without fear of violence. That this rule cannot have always 
obtained is shown by the story given above of a raid on 
Kohima. In the Report of 1854 the Angimi are des- 
Mills, cribed as “addicted to predatory cruel inroads for 
P- elaii, plunder, and to capture slaves to be redeemed”; 
the inhabitants of a raided village would be carried off into 
pee captivity until ransomed by their friends, Two 
: means of reconciliation between hostile parties are 
Seer nee the ic ag sa #0 long as the 
<— 1s of one village were kept by the opposite party 
hig eae “the feud remained active = the batieidas of the 
heads, or rather skulls, ended the quarrel for the time. Pearce 
Was also possible, according to Sir J. Johnstone, when each 
Johnstone party ina blood feud had suffered eyual loss: “ anti] 
etm ope each of the opposing parties had lost an equal num- 
dite ber, peace was impossible, . . .” The necessity to 
go on fighting till an even balance was arrived at obviously 
tended to indefinitely delay a reconciliation. 
The only national offensive weapons of the Angimi, according 
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to Captain Butler, were the spear and dio ;' referring 
gostei apparently to the Angami spear he adds, “Tes shaft 
As. Soc, 13 generally ae 4 to 5 feet ee and i " usually 
"very picturesquely ornamented with scarlet goat's 
aliy, 1, p- 832. hair, here and there intermingled with a po 
pattern of black and white hair; sometimes, though rarely, the 
whole shaft is beautifully worked over with scarlet and yellow 
cane, . " Warriors going out to fight often wore a large 
coronet of ‘long bear’s hair, giving them “a very formidable 
appearance.” The fronts of the shields were decorated with 
. ieces of bearskin cut so as to represent human 
“Journ, beads. “These represent the heads of men slain 
Anthrop. in battle ch the warrior behind the shield, and ate 
=: supposed to intimidate the foe who looks on 
them. 

Any account of Angami wariare would be very incomplete 
which took no note of their power of resistance to trained 
troops, and their capacities for service with them, It was 
found that, being soldiers both by nature and taste, they evinced 
the greatest eagerness to enter the English service; the young 
men of the tribe recruited for a local militia, displaying g great 
pride in their arms and profession. In 1855 it was stated that 
“any number of the tribe could now be enlisted so great is 
their desire for service.” 

Tt was at the Angumi fortified village of Konemah that Mr. 
G. H. Damant, Deputy Commissioner of the Nagi Hills, was 
killed ; and in the su aa expedition Angami fighting powers 
were proved. Kon “which was by nature very strong, 
Mackenzie, had been fortified with immense labour and skill, 
p. 137. and was deemed by the Nagas impregnable. The 
assault lasted all day, amd at nightfall only the lower portion 
of the village had been captured, after the severest’ fighting 
ever known in these hills, In the night, the Nigis evacuated 
the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position...” The storming party of Ghoorkas 
lost one quarter of their number. Lieut. Henderson, of the 44th 
Ghoorkas, described the Konemah forts as built on terraces 
one above and commanding the other, Each terrace was about 
fifteen feet higher than the terrace beneath, till the summit of 
the hill was reached, whence the terraces in successive steps led 
down the reverse slope. Each was surrounded by a high stone 
wall with a tower in the centre* In the Gazette subsequently 


i Eiri to Col. Woodthorpe the digenous weapons of 6 
he Angimi were spears. Soar: petkeee: inst.,” zi, p. GL. 
wee Lieut, BG. Henderson, 44h, Ghoorkas, “The Graphic,” April Sed, 
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tasued the Commander-in-Chief expressed his sense of the 
capture of Khonoma being “well worthy of a prominent place 
in the long list of gallant deeds performed by the Native Army 
in India,” 

Trade—The energetic Angimi character has found vent in 
much trading activity. Forty years ag the people were 
Mackenzie, described as very intelligent and exceedingly anxious 
113. for traffic and gain. In 1879 Sir Steuart Bayley 
remarked that the Angimi were “ sufficiently civilised to deal 
in counterfeit coin and spurious gunpowder"; “on visitin 
Teruphima, a distant Sema village, about sixty half-anna and 
one-pice pieces whitened with quick-silver,” Mr. Damant had 
reported, “were brought to me by the innocent Semas, who 
complamed that they were turning brown; I found they had 
GH. been passed as rupees and eight anna pieces by some 
Damant, Nagis of Kohima, who will be arrested before long. 
otministra-T afterwards found that the same imposition 
on Nigh | been practised on a distant Angimi village. . .. 
Hills,” 1878-In another instance an Angimi sold another a 
% 972-73. quantity of powdered charcoal for gunpowder”. 
Early accounts record the Angimi trading capacity. In the 
Mills, Report of 1854 it was said that “a vast change has 
p. clxii. however come over the Angamee Nagas within the 
last eight years.... Formerly they did not know the use or 
value of money, now many are become expert traders .. . 
desirous of proceeding on to Calcutta to purchase cornelian 
Paani beads and muskets... ." Two years later Lieut. 

_ _ Stewart describes many Angimis as reaching the 
marts in Kachar and Assam, some proveeding as far as Gowhatti, 
Sylhet and Dacca; and some as penetrating to Calcutta in pur- 
suit of trade. | 

Fillages.— The villages in the Niga Hills district are 
described in the Census Report for 1891 as permanent, and 
generally large,’ and as a rule strongly situated on the tops of 
a.c.B., hills; the houses are built close together, with little 
1891, p. 238 arrangement; and the whole is surrounded by an 
snd p. 250. stmost impenetrable fence of some thorny shrub and 
huge stinging nettles. The approaches to the vlleee are by 
narrow sunken paths, the entrance to the actual site being 
guarded by _wiattong woodea aot ae ade rarely or never 

hut. Forty years ago the villages were described 
aa as generally built on the most inaccessible peaks of 
the highest hills; every side was stockaded, and the sloping 
side was sometimes cut into a perpendicular wall. The gable- 

! The ipuri imi vil were described i ne ) | 
wa ent eo Seen 17 operat 
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end houses had grass and bamboo roofs coming down to within 
a foot of the ground, and were generally divided inte two rooms. 
The houses, though irregularly built, were generally in two lines.t 

The Eastern Angimi houses are described by Colonel Wood- 
thorpe as ornamented in black maroon and white, concentric 
circles being the favourite design. 

The following house decoration may deserve notice: “At 
w. - Razami, Thetcholumi, etc., the fronts of the houses 
Scr. PF" sre almost covered with a number of dolls about a 
Anthrop. foot long, of wood or clay, dressed as Angami men 
in #1, and women, and suspended by the armpits. Imita- 
pS. —__ tion spears and shields, corresponding to the size of 
the dolls, are interspersed among them, and also rows of small 


clay cows.” 

Woodthorpe’s description of Angami houses, ete. : 
“The gable in front is in the houses of men of wealth and 
position decorated with broad handsome weather-boards ter- 
minating above the ridge in a pair of ornamental horns”; and 
front walls (or perhaps the houses, the passage is not clear) 
“are often covered with huge bas-reliefs of metua heads ond 


horns. 
fist v. fa. . 0° roads in the higher hills showed considerable 
oP skill, easy gradients being made in the more pre- 

cipitous places. | | 7 

Dress, etc—The dress of the Angimi consisted of a blue or 
black kilt “prettily ornamented with cowrie shells,” and a 
coarse black cloth made of nettle bark loosely thrown over the 
shoulders. Colonel Woodthorpe divides the Nagas, speaking 
generally, into the two sections of kilted and non-kilted, placing 
in the first class “all the so-called Angimis.” If a man ha 
Mills, killed another in war he would have three or four 
p. exlii. rows of cowries round the kilt, and was entitled to 
stick in his hair one feather of the “ Dhoones” bird for every 
man killed; after death these feathers it will be remembered 
were placed on the grave together with other property of the 
dead man A warrior wore o collar, reaching to the waist, 

Bir W. W. Hunter describes the Angimi villages as strongly fortified, the 
defences including maseive stone walls; the approuches are he says tortuous 
covered ways admitting one person sta time, leading to gutes where a sentry 
watches day and night in times of feud. “Very often . . the only 
means of entry into a village is by means of a ladder consisting of a smgle pols, 
some 15 or 20 feet high, cut into steps.” Often each house vould be surrounded 
by stone wall. Hunter; “Statistical Account of Assom,”" II, p. 183. We 
may refer to Colonel Woodthorpe, * Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," xi. p. 6, comcarning 


PcFor very conspicnous bravery the right is conferred to wear in their head- 
dress the long tail feathers . . . of one of the many kinds of the large 
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made of goat's hair, dyed red, intermixed with long flowing 
locks of hair of the persons he had killed, ornamented with 
cowrie shells, No one was entitled to wear this insignia of 
honour unless he had killed many of his enemies and brought 
J.Johnstone, home their heads. Sir James Johnstone in his 
p. 23. recent work suys that the Angimi have tails of 
wood, decorated with goat's = ayes red? Aen hair 
‘oodthorne, (essing varied for boys and men. Very yo 
ents beset Ue girls were distinguished from the ariel 
Anthrop. by shaven heads, in contrast to hair allowed to prow. 
Tost." 31. do not find it clearly stated whether the men show 
marriage by the hair dressing; m some villages such was the 
custom. 


; | In the nape of the neck a large white conch shell 
wlan oes shaped so as to lie flat was invariably worn. 

The (Manipuri) Angimi women when young wore coloured 
Brown, cloth, when old, white; before marriage the girls’ 
p- a4 heads were shaved, and a shell ear ornament was 
worn, after marriage the hair was allowed to grow and the ear 
Brown, was left bare of ornaments. The Manipuri Angami 
p. 54. are reported to have possessed no musical instruments 
of any kind, the accompaniment to song and dance being liand- 
Butler, 1s75, 8ppiug; the gumes for these young Angimi were 
“Journ. ds. Kang Sannaba and peg-top. It may be noted that 

Bengal,” according to Captain Butler the Angimi never 


arse, #19. indulged in either opium or tobacco,* 

The Angimi would appear to be not quite without domestic 
amenities; “most of the Angimis eat their food,” Colonel 
Woodthorpe writes, “with bamboo spoons out of wooden bowls 
furnished with four little feet, forming at once table and plate 
into which the good woman of the house poured each person’s 
portion of the meal.” 

Wragait; Two instances quoted by Colonel Woodthorpe, of 
a sama P symbolic messages throw interesting light on the 
Anthrop. methods of the senders. In one case a challe or 
testi, declaration of war was conveyed by means of a 
Na piece of charred wood, a bullet and a chilli; this 
was handed on from village to village till it reached the one for 
birds called hornbills that inhabit ense fore the Bursil Mountains." 
Woimherse seme Astbrop. Tat Pe ae =the Sain mt 

Butler writes 





! Mille, B- exlii. Captain ian Als. Boc., Bengal," sliv 
Lp. “the Aneami equivalent for a VC. Poem ee ? ans 
Mics nl muller lhe or ‘reward of valour,’ is a 

* Bird. Johnstone soye that the eowrie 
could wear till he had killed on 
so gots. Seip peed crow sree 
Western Angimi. “ ourn. Authrop. Inst." xi — restriction for the 


ornaments on the kilt (« dress no man 
enemy) were taken off when a man was 
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which it was intended “the piece of burnt wood signified the 
nature of the punishment threatened (i. a village consigned to 
flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of weapon with which 
the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, stinging, 
and general painful nature of the punishment." 

We may conclude these notes on the Angimi Niga with the 
character accorded to them by Captain Butler: “The average 
Butler, 1575, Augimi is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and 
“Jour, As. Warlike, and, among themselves, as a rule, most 
Sor. Bengal," truthful and honest. On the other hand, he is blood- 
sliv, I, p- $20-thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree." This however, Captain Butler adds can 
scarcely be wondered at when we recall that revenge 1s “con- 
sidered a most holy act, which they have been taught from 
childhood ever to revere as one of their most sacred duties,” 


I am indebted to Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe, RIC, for per- 
mission to illustrate this paper from some of hia sketches, made tn 
the Nagé Hills ; these sketches have furnished the material for ail 
the plates in the present paper, with the exception of Plates IV 
and V. These are from photographs of Niigé objects collected by 
Mr, S&S. &. Peal, and now in the Museum at Oaford. 





HEAD-DiEaa NWAMEANGIA SAGA. * 


t Tn the same paper Col. Woodthorpe quotes the following symbolic uct, T 
am not clear whether with reference to the Angami: “A ceremony of sub- 
mission after dofest, and offer of peace, is to take o handful of earth and prass, 
and after placing it on the head to put iton the edge of a dio, and chew it 
between the lips, ‘one of the most literal and disagreeable renderings of the 
metaphorical term * enting dirt.”**" op. cif, p. rie 
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The following references may prevent any obscurity from 
abbreviations in this, and the previous, paper :— 
A Deseriptive Account of Asam. W, Eobiasom, 1841, 
Keport on the Province of Assam. A.J. M. Mille, 1854. | 
Art. in “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bongal,"" vol. xxiv, Siewert. 
1653. 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India. No, 27. 
IF. feCalloch. 1859. - . 
Ethnology of Bengal. Dalton. 
“Statist Account of the Native State of Manipur, . ." 2. Brown. 
1873. 
Art. in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xliv. J. Bufler. 1875. 
Art. in Journal Royal Asiatig Society, vol. xii, ne. G, WH, Damani, 
180). 
Articles in hae Anthropological Institute, vol. xi. EB. G. Woad- 
if . LSSI-2, 
North East Frontier of Bengal. Sir A. Moackenriz, 1594. 
Report Assam Census. LB9L fc . 1 oe AOE.) 
Aly Experiences in Manipur. Sir Jomes Johnsfone. 1596, 


Sir Stuart Cotvis Barizy, K.C.S.I.: I can in no way pre- 
tend to be an authority on the subject of to-night’s paper, as itis 
seventeen years since I visited the Nagi Hills, or was connected 
with their administration, but I know enough of the country and 
the people, and take sufficiently keen an interest in them to re- 
cognise the value and importance of the paper which has just 
been read, and to endorse the chairman's view of the gratitude 
which is due to the authoress for preparing it, and to Col. Wood- 
thorpe for reading and illustrating it. I accept the chairman's 
view that while much hag been done, especially by officials, to 
taake known the habits and customs of this singularly interesting 
collection of tribes, yet very much remains to be done in elwei- 
dating their tribal history, their languages, and their ethnology. 
For we have here a very extraordinary mixture of barbarism 
and of civilisation. The Angimis who are the most powerful 
of the Nagd tribes are, from one point of view, in a state of 
savagery. They are (or I should say were, when I knew 
them) head-hunters, in that stage when a man’s marriageable 
status was determined by his having taken a head, it might be 
of innovent women and children, when his highest crown of 
honour, the Victoria Cross, was a cowrie-covered decoration 
which signified the greatest number of heads taken, where the 
Villages are Imilt on the tops of the most inaccessible hills, and 
by artificial means made still more inaccessible than by nature, 
so that the people have frequently to go five miles down to their 
distant cultivation, and return ater the day's toil, five miles up 
some of the stiffest hills I have ever negotiated, in order that 
they may aleep in safety, where the taboo and fetichism are in 
full swing, and a blood feud is carried on with scrupulous exact- 
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ness and a minute balancing of account from generation to 
generation, when the state of war has been so continnous that 
the dwellers in one valley are rarely able to understand the 
language of the dwellers in the next; yet these people, on the 
other hand, have a minute system of personal property in land, 
they have established an admirable system of cultivation by 
terracing the hill slopes to which they bring water for irmgation 
by channels five or ten miles off ; though without tribal chiefs 
these democratic village communities manage this difficult water 
system with less quarrelling and rioting than prevails in India, 
and anyone who has had to deal with irrigation rights in the 
Fast knows what this means. The neighbouring tribes of North 
Cachar, the Kukis, the Lushais, and the Nigis of Manipur are 
still in the stage of migratory or jhtim cultivation, clearing a 
patch of jungle and cultivating it for three years or 60, and 
then moving on to another patch, and moving their villages 
similarly from one site to another. The Angamis, who are the 
fiercest fighters, have alone risen to settled cultivation, and their 
villages are built with a solidity and stability which form a 
marked contrast to those of their more nomad neighbours. 

I was struck with what was said of some of the tribal 
customs, such as that of the morung or bachelors’ hall, and 
the closing on certain sacred deys of the village to all Ingress 
and egress. But these customs are not - culiar to the Nagas. 
They prevail among the Lushais or Kulis, to some extent 
among the tribes of the Chittagong Hills, the former custom 
umong many of the Burmese wild tribes, and the latter, I think, 
was met with by Col. Woodthorpe among the Waos of the 
Shan States, Iam not learned enough to venture an opinion 
on the question put by the chairman as to the connection by 
mguage or race of the Nigis with the peoples of the Malay 

chipelago, but L would ask if any one can aecount for the 
singular ethnography of this particular range of hills which 
divides the valley of the Berhampootu from that of the Surma. 
At its western extremity it ia peopled by the Guros, a tribe 
whose language, according to Bryan Hodgson, and caste connects 
them with the Kacharis and the many sub-Himalayan tribes of 
the north bank of the Berhampootu of whom the Koches were 
the most prominent. The next compartment 1s occupied by 
the Khasias and Jynteahs,a race whose language and whose 
enstoms, so far as is known, connect them with no other tribe 
on the frontier, and eastward again, passing over the scattered 
remains of the once powerful Kachari tribe, you come to another 
compartment inhabited by the Nigis. The name Naga 18 an 
external name. ‘They have no general distinctive name for 
themselves as a race, but only the separate tribal or clan names. 
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Is it certain that they are one race? They have many different 
languages, and in physical appearance they vary greatly. Their 
customs seem to connect them with the Kuki or Chin tribes, 
and probably with the Manipuris, but I expect the key to the 
problem will be found not so much in the language test, as in a 
continuation of the work so well begun by Mr. Risley, a com- 
parison of the measurements of the facial angle and other 
physical characteristics of these or the neighbouring tribes on 
our eastern frontier, 


Mr. Bouvente-Pusey asked whether the Nagas believed that 
the spirits or gods would punish the breach of their social 
taboos? also how the clan councils dovetailed with the village 


councils, 


Dr. Lerrser stated that in the admirable paper which they 
had heard there was no explanation as to the meaning of the 
term “Naga,” which was the same as our word “ snake,” anil 
which was a well-known dynasty in Indian history. Did these 
“Nagis” worship, or kill, snakes? Vague analogies were as 
frequent among savage or semi-civilised tribes, separated by 
great distances, as they were deceptive, but still there micht be 
something in the Chairman's sugzestion that connections with 
the Nigas might be found in Northern as well as Southern India. 
For instance, the one-eyed god, the cap or helmet adorned with 
half-moon horns, the public dances as described, the “UWdai” (or 
rather Haggai) for priests, the effigies erected over the corpse 
exposed on a platform or the top of a house, the pantomimic 
fights and reconciliations, the defiance of the gods, the houses 
for the retreats of men or women, some of the weapons ex- 
hibited, ete., offered similarities with one or the other tribes in 
Dardistan and Kiifiristin that had been brought by him to the 
notice of the Association since 1869. Miss Godden and Colonel 
Woodthorpe had, in any case, rendered a great service to 
anthropology by their suggestive communication and exhibits 
this evening, 





Mr. Crooke: It is not necessary to vo as far as Kafiristin 
for analogies to Niigi customs. Many of them can be compared 
with customs of the Gonds, Bhils and other Dravidian races. 
The local differences of eames are found among all primitive 
people. Even in the North-Western Provinces there is con- 
siderable local variation of dialects. Herodotus notes that 
caravans in the valley of the Volga needed seven interpreters, 
The Lhupa rule of inheritance is perhaps analogous to the 
custom of deposing an aged king, as in the case of Laertes. 
The rule of the blood feud probably only imposed the penalty 
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of death if both slain and slayer were tribesmen. The meetings 
followed by a general melee are probably, as are other Indian 
examples, pared on the principle that mock fights are an agency 
for propitiating the deity of vegetation. Marriage is evidently 
ina transitional stave, both bride purchase and the Beena form 
prevailing. The field offering ot marriage is probably, as 
among the Kols, a propitintion of Dharti Mata, the Earth 
goddess, The augury from the fowl is probably not taken 
from inspection of the entrails, as in the case of the Roman 
Haruspex, but from its acceptance or refusal of grain placed 
before it, 9s among the Kols. It is useless to speak of mono- 
gamy or polygamy.as prevailing. These people, like all tribes 
of the same grade in India, marry as many wives as they can 
buy and support. The institution of the maidens’ sleeping hall 
prevails among the Oraons and other Dravidians. Probably 
too much has been made of the custom in relation to sexual 
litercourse. 

Their religion is obviously of the familiar animistic type. 
They have probably no idea of a single Creator, and they have 
not, as far a3 we know, a creation myth like that of the Kols and 
Santils. They are now in or have only lately emerged from the 
totemistic stage,as is shown by assignment of varions ({ sacred) 
animals as sacrifice to different gods; the communion meal; 
the sacredness of the dog; tree burial; animal dances and 
personal decoration, as helmets, ete, in animal form. They 
have a Cyelops god, apparently not Indian. The blind god 
Kanquiba may be compared with the Greek Ephraltes and the 
Hindu Dirghatamas, and Andhaka whom the comparative 
mythologists consider a myth of dawn and darkness, As is 
shown by the special taboo, their real gods are those of tree, 
mountain, and forest, and the piling up of the cairn indicates 
their desire for communion with the jungle deity. The sacrifice 
to disease spirits is not, [believe,chthomic. The Indian disease 
gods are not, asa rule, fixed in the underworld. The custom 
of abandoning clothing is bused on the principle that clothes 
are part of the individual, The right of cremation Is perhaps 
not distinctively Hindu. The earliest cairns show either par- 
tial cremation or simple burial, 

The remarkable point about them is that they combine 
several savage practices, ¢y., head-hunting with a high level of 
culture a3 shown by rights of property in land, fixed rules of 
inheritance, separation of adult sons, share assigned to 
daughters, definition of property of married women, and chiefly 
by their artistic powers as shown in their weaving or metal- 
lirgy. It is not quite certain how much of this art is 
indigenous, being much above the level attained by the Dra- 
VOL, XXVIII. E 
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vidians. They inhabit a watershed between two civilisations, 
the Hindu and Burman, and it would be worth considering 
how far their art has been affected by intercourse with one of 
or both these races. 


Mr. Gommr said he was sorry to appear as a somewhat adverse 
critic, In the presence of so many distinguished Indian officials 
his ave right to intervene was that, like the author of the 
paper, he was a stay-at-home student of these races. Miss 
Godden had used terms of preat importance in the history of 
institutions, tribe, clan and village, but she had not only not 
stateil the relationship of these terms to each other but bad 
use] them in a certain sense as synonymous. We heard, too, 
of democratic community, of the vitae council, and of the clan 
council, of the blood feud, of individual rights to property. But 
he questioned whether any of these terms were justifiable, for 
they were the terms of advanced legal conceptions or of ad- 
vanced comninitics, and were not applicable to the condition of 
these tribes. What was wanted on the other hand was to know 
what relationship the things implied by these terms had to the 
corresponding things among the village communities of India, 
It was impossthle to study these tribes unless we began by most 
careful terminology in matters of such importance as institutions, 
and when he reminded the meeting that Professor Tylor’s paper, 
real before the Society some years ago, gave the outline of = 
Was required, he was sure that Miss Godden would not mind 
her attention being drawn to this important defect in her 
paper. | 


Miss Gowpen: After this long discussion I must only 
refer hae briefly to one or two of the points that have been 

In reply to Mr. Gomme T would note the unsatisfnetory 
nature of old Government Reports, as regards evidence of clan, 
trilml, and village institutions ; and that in the latest hlue- 
book with which I am acquainted the information is far from 
adequate. 

As regards the name Nigd it is said not to be a name 
used among the tribes themselves; it has been explained 
a6 on Assamese word, and any connection with certain snuke 
worshippers, of like name, in India has been emphatically 
denied. | 

A phrase has been used by Dr, Leitner regarding the Nioi 
funeral challenge which TI think needs revision Osher ee 
“defiance of the gods." As far as I am aware there is no 
sufficient evidence for giving the name of deity to the spirit to 
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which the challenge is addressed. I would suggest that in this 
funeral war-challenge the Nagai is carrying the blood fend 
beyond visible enemies; that “he is challenging the unseen 


hostile spirit by whom the dead man has 
been slain. We may remember that, to the 
primitive mind, spirits are very tanzible 


In regard to the argument derived from 
the lack of any creation myth among the 
Nagis I think our information as to these 
tribes is as yet too incomplete to allow us to 
argue safély from the absence of any fact. 
Such apparent absence may be due merely to 
our imperfect knowledge. 


Deseription of Plates. 


Plate [T.—" Pootun Rankomtingss.” From watercolour 
ae by Col. E.G, Woudthorpe, C.E., made 
ra on the Towkok river, April 7th, L876. 
a Kl Se dls igé village in Jaipur district, 
» II.—Moreng—Niga village, Jaipur district. 
Page 6&—A Naga headman. 
« 17.—Enstern Angaimi (previous! yee in the 


“Journal of the Asiatic | of Bengal," 
rol. aliv, L). 

» 2L—Enstern Angimi (ditto ditto) 

» 46.—Head-drees, Nameangia Nags, 

« §1—Principal upright m Morang, Hatgoin Naga 
village, Sibsager district. 


Ndgd objects in the University Musewm, Oxford, 
photographed by kind permission of H. Balfour, Ee. 
Plate IV.—1 &2.—Two rather common effijies from o 
" Ruktus" or burial platform, 2 faces both 
ware, Janus-like. 
$4 4.—Two small oarred-wood heads, pro- 
bably from “dangana" (or carrying baskets). 
The beads have tattooing represented, 
6.—Carred-woodtoy. Mother and child given 
to Mr. &. E, vee! Tinknong, falhte of 
present Banpara Haja (Panbung). 
» ¥.—6 4 7.—Topis or head-covers; 7 shows pattern 


il gee 
aS ied 
in yellow cane which is persiatent wee HE 


and must sane a =e lint some old time j A 


tribal or historic meaning. 

§.—ChiePs queue, wooden coil bound with 
cane, and tassel of hair and fibre at bottom, 
worn by chiefs at dances, hung from book of 


9,—" Kyep" or ot Pinata Mae oon? 
Fone, HOW Terr 


10.—Bamboo ge pee wg EDT c 
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BULLROARERS use! by the AUSTRALIAN ABonicines, By R, H. 
Matuews, L.5., Corresponding Member Anthrop, Inst. of 
Great Britain. 

[WIE PLATE V1] 


THE bullroarer has played a prominent part in the ceremonies 
of various peoples, among whom may be mentioned the ancient 
Greeks, the North American Indians, some of the native tribes 
of Africa, and the Maoris of New Zealand. Its history in other 
countries will not, however, be diseussed in this per, the 
purport of which is simply to place before the reader a short 
description of the various forms of Australian bullroarers, ac- 
companied by illustrative drawings, No comprehensive article 
of this character has hitherto appeared on the subject, so far as 
the writer is aware; and it is remarkable that even in our 
Australian Museums, all the different forms of bullroarers are 
not represented. Ina number of papers on the initiation care- 
monies' of various tribes, [ have fully detailed the manner in 
which these instruments are employed on such occasions, which 
need not be again repeated in this memoir, 

The bullrearers in use among the aborigines of Australia are 
generally made of a thin piece of wood, but occasionally of bark, 
anil are of different sizes, varying in width from less than an 
inch to as much as 4 or 5 inches, and iffering in length from 
about 4 inches to 2 feet, or even longer. They are made 
tapering at each end,and are somewhat thinner at the edges 
which are blunt, than in the middle. Some have serrated 
edges, like Fig. 5, while others are quite plain. Both sides 
of the instrument are generally convex, as in Figs, 6 and 10, 
but in some instances one side only is made convex, and the 
other either flat or slightly concave, as in Figs. 5,4 ond 15. In 
some cases a nick is mate in the distal end of the bullroarer, 
resembling the letter V, asin Fig. 11. Others are ornamented 
on one or both sides by having devices carved upon them, 
similar to those seen on boomerangs, throwing sticks, and other 


native weapons (Figs. 1 and 2). Many of them are painted 
over with red ochre. 


' "The Bora, or Initintion Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribes.” 4 Journ. 
soma Inst." xxiv, #11427; fhid., xxv, 318-329. “The Hiirbfilng of the 
Wirlthori Tribes,” "Journ. Anthrop. Inst," xxv, 205-918 ; Lhid,, xxvi, 266- 
ee Keeparra Ceremony of Initistion,” “Journ. Anthrop, Inst." xxvi 
a20-o: 


B 
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They generally have a small hole at one end, through which 
is fastened a string, made either of the bark uf certain trees, 
native flax, the fur of animals, or of human hatr; and the string 
i8 sometimes as much as a dozen feet in length. In some tribes, 
instead of fastening the string through a hole, it is tied to the 
end of the bullroarer in much the same way that a whip is tied 
toa handle, When this form of fastening is used, one end of 
the bullroarer is made tapering to a long nurrow point, on which 
a small knob is left, to which the long string is bound by means 
ofa fine cor. (Figs.Tand 8.) In other districts there is a niek 
in the small end of the bullroarer, in line with the hole and 
close to it, as in Figs. 12 and 13, for the purpose of facilitating 
the attuchment of the string. | 

Bullrowrers are usually made of « piece of ‘straight wood, but 
specimens are not infrequently met with which have oa slight 
spiral twist, due in most eases, no doubt, to the warping of the 
wood after itis made; but in some instances which have come 
under my notice, it was evident that the wood had always had 
# natural twist in it, which the native had either been unable to 
remove, or did not attempt it, 

Before proceeding to describe the bullroarers. observed by 
i oc it may be interesting to make a few selections from 
other works, for the purpose of giving my readers the deserip- 
tions recorded by various authors a3 the results of their own 
observations, some of them datiny back about fifty years. Thess 
selections, it is hoped, will not be considered unnevessary, because 
some of the books from which they are taken are now out of 

rint, and others are not accessible except in a few libraries, 
it is thought, moreover, that collating the information under 
one head, in the same book, will be found an advantage to the 
student. It should be stated, however, that the accounts of the 
bullronrers given in the works referred to, are of the most frag- 
mentary and unsatisfactory character, being in some cases 30 
indefinite os to throw uncertainty over the intended meaning, 
In making these qttotations, I shall take some relating to each 
of the Australian colonies, and from localities widely separated, 
for the purpose of showing the universality of the use of the 
bullroarer at the initiation ceremonies of the aborigines through- 
out the continent, 

Mr. ©. Hodgkinson, in speaking of the initiatory rites among 
the blacks of the Macleay ani ‘Nambueea pia. New South 
Wales, says: "Each man was provided with a singular instru- 
ment, formed of a piece of hollowed! wool fastened to a long 


* The word “hollowed ia evidently intended to mean the holowing out of 
one side of the instrument, like Fig. 15, 





~ 
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ce of flax string."—* Australia from Port Macquarie to 
Moreton Bay” (1845), p. 232, | . 

Mr. Isane Nathan says that at the ceremony of the Kibbarah 
[Keeparra] in the district of Port Macquarie, New South Wales, 
& bullroarer was used. It was“ a flat piece of wood abont a foot 
long, notched all over, with a hole in one end, through which 
passed a string of Kurrajong bark os a laniard.”—“ Southern 
Euphrosyne” (1848), p. 100, 

Mr. Charles Wilhelmi states that in the Port Lincoln district, 
County of Flinders, South Australia, this instrument was called 
iclarna, It was made of a piece of wood 18 inches in length, 
4 inches in breadth, and a quarter of an inch in thickness. It 
was tied to a long string, and the native swung it about his 
head, in such 1 manner as to produce a low rumbling sound at 
intervals, ceasing and returning at each effort of the performer,” 
— Trans. Roy. Soc. Victoria” (1860), vol. v, p. 172, 

In describing the eustums of the Mycoolon tribe, Flinders 
River, Queensland, Mr. E. Palmer says: “The humming stick, 
called moboleé, used at ora times only, is a flat piece of wood, 
9 inches long, 2 inches broad, and thin, tied to another stick, 
to warn the gins not to approach, No weman is ever to see 
it, or any uninitiated youth."—* Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, 
p. 295. 

Mr. A. L. P. Cameron in alluding to the Burbung ceremonies, 
among the Wiradjuri tribes on the Lachlan and Lower Murnum- 
bidgee Rivers, New South Wales, describes the bullroarer as “a 
flat piece of wood, with serrated edges, and having a hole at one 
end to which a string was attached."—" Journ. Anthrop. Inst,,” 
xiv, pp. 357 and 359. 

Mr. A. W. Howitt says that among the Dieri tribes about 
Lake Eyre, South Australia, this instrument is called yuntha, 
and is from 4 to 6 inches long, a sixteenth of an inch thick, and 
from 2 to 24 inches wide. It hag notches at each side, and a 
small hole at one end, to which is attached a string about 10 or 
12 feet long, made either of native flax or human hair,—*J ourn, 
Anthrop. Inst.," xx, p. 83. 

In the Kimberley district of Western Australia, according to 
Mr. W. W. Froggatt, the bullroarer is used at the ceremony of 
circumcision, “ ‘The mew ure stationed round, Whirling flat oval 
sticks, on which are carved curious symbols,”—" Proc, Linn. Soc. 
N.S. Wales,” iii, 2nd Series, p. 652. 

4\t the Jeraeil or initiation ceremonies of the Kurnai_ tribe, 





Victoria, Mr..A. W. Howitt says that the bullroarer was used, 


* This “ notehing™ probably refers to the nicks in the cdves only; if nob, the 
instrument must have hed marke cut - it t 5 dike. 2 Gitte 
message icks. e eot upon its flat surface like those stim On 


ee) 


a 


by the Australian Aborigines. 5S 
and was there called tiindin—*Journ. Anthrop. Inst.." xiv, 


pp. 301 and 313. 

Mr. Wyndham states that, among the aborigines of the 
western parts of New England, New South Wales, “the 
principal man who presided over the Bora made a most 
terrific noise with a piece of bark, having a string through it, 
cut something like a boomerang."—" Journ. Roy. Soe. N.S. 
Wales,” xxiii, p, 58, 

The Rev. V. Ridley in “Kamilaroi and Other Australian 


Languages,” pp. 140-141, states :—* This old man (Billy, a very 
old black fellow of Burburgate') told me as a great favour that 
other blacks had withheld a3 a mystery too sacred to be disclosed 


to a white man, that Dhurumbulum, a stick or wand, is ex- 
hibited at the Bora, and that the sight of it inspires the 
Initiated with manhood. This wand was the gift of Bainmai,” 
At p. 156 he also says:—* A sacred wand, Dhurumbulum, given 
them by Baiamai, is exhibited; and the sight of this wand, as 
waved by the old men in the sight of the candidates, inspires 
manly qualities,” , 

Mr. RK. B. Smyth, in his “ Aborigines of Victoria” (1878), 
vol. i, p. 285, says on the authority of Mr. Ridley :—* Among 
the ceremonies of the Bora is the exhibition of a sacred BEA 
which they say was given to them by Baiamai, the sight of 
which is essential to impart manliood.” 

In the “ Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales ” 
(1882), vol. xvi, p. 207, Dr. J. Fraser, in referring to the Bora, 
says: “At some part of the ceremony, he [the novice] is shown 
asacred wand.” At p. 216, he speaks of “the magic wand that 
Ridley mentions.” Again at p. 217 he says: “The next 
step in the process of initintion is interesting; the boombat 
[novice] ia shown a sacred wand.” The same author, in 
* Aborigines of New South Wales” (1892), pp. 13 and 19, refers 
in somewhat similar terms to the “sacred wand,” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the “sacred wand ” 
referred to by Mr. Ridley, and the other authors who have 
copied from him, is identical with the bullroarer, The great 
secrecy under which the information was imparted to Mr. 
Ridley agrees exactly with the mystery surrounding the use 
of that instrument; the uninitiated or the women are not 
permitted to see it, or to use it under pain of death, Although 

Mr. Iidley had given much attention to the languages and 


legends of the blacks; he does not seem to have been hequainted 


with the sacredness of the bullroarer, for we find that he makes 
no reference to any other sacred instrument except the “ stick 


and iain the | 


' Burburgate is on the Namoi river sbout ten milzs below G annedah, AE.W., 
Ramilaroi i country, 





with a bit of wood at the end, w 
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or wand.” In narriting the information obtained from Mr. 
Homery, he states that “Each vere took up a piece of string 

ich he whirled round, with a 
whizzing sound, three times.” Loe, cit, p. 154. Tam inclined 
to think that if Mr. Ridley had known the important part 
assigned to the bullroarer in the ceremony, he would have 
recognised its identity with this “ bit of wood at the end of a 
string,” and would not have passed it over with this scanty 
allusion to it 

The “stick or wand" was “waved by the ald men,” which 
earresponds exactly with the way in which the bullroarer is 
uzed. Tt was “at the Bora" that it was “exhibited:” and it 
was “the gift of Baiamai,” which further confirms its identity 
with the bullroarer. It is also stated that this “ stick or wand” 
was called Dhurumbulum [Dhorramoolan], and that the blacks 
of Twofold Bay usel this word for the name of their gol 
(pp. 115 and 156), Among the Kamilaroi tribes whe attended 
he Bora described by me in the “Journal of the Anthropo- 
lovical Institute of Great Britain,” xxiV, p. 419, the bullroarer 
was called murrawen, and the alternative name Dhurramoolan : 
at the Burbung of the Wiradthuri tribes on the Macquarie and 
other rivers it is called mudfhega as well as Dhurramoolan! ; 
and among the Gooreenggni blacks of the Paterson river it is 
known by the names of mudthinga and Dhurramoolan, 

Among the three last mentioned tribes, Dhurramoolan is a 
dreaded evil being who is supposed to attend at the initiation 
ceremonies, and the sound of the bullroarer representa his 
voice, which is said to have resembled the rumbling of distant 
thunder, or the weird roar of the wind during a storm. Ainong the 
natives of the Macquarieand Bogan rivers, and other Wiradthun 
tribes a smell bullroarer, called moonihear? is used in addition 
to the larger one. It has a short string, which is fastened to 
the thin end of a pliable stick resembling the handle of a whip. 
Tt has a shrill sound which is easily distinguishable from the 
loud humming of the larger instrument. The noise made by 
=~ mounibrcr is said to represent the voice of Dhurramoolan’s 
wife, 

To use the bullroarer, a beginner should attach to it a cond 
or string about + feet long, which he should cateh in one 
hand, and swing the instrument with tolerable velocity round 
and round his head. The air will soon cause it to revolve 
when it will begin to make a weird humming or roaring sound. 

; Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” xxv, p. 208, Plate XXVI, Fig. 3% 

, Bee my paper on “The Barkting of the Wiradthuri Tribes,” “Journ. 


op: Inst.,” xxv, p, 298, Plute XXVI, Fig, 39, 
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The spinning of the instroment on its axis in one direction will 
obviously twist the string, which after a time reeoils, and 
causes the spinning to tale place in the contrary direction, 
thus unwinding the former twisting, and continuing till it is 
twisted the other way as far as it will go, when it again com- 
mences to unwind, and once more changes the direction of the 
revolution of the instrument on its axis. This is repeated con- 
tinually during the performance. At each of these turning 
pomts, between the twisting and untwisting of the string, the 
sound momentarily ceases which causes the intermittent hum- 
ming noise familiar to those who have heard the instrument in 
use. Variation in the intensity of the sound can also be made 
by swinging the instrument more rapidly at one point of its 
cireuit than at others. The learner can keep on increasing the 
length of the string until he can use the bull-roarer with 8 or 
10 feet of cord attached to it. If the instrument does not 
commence to revolve on its axis after huvying been swung 
round the head a few times, allowing it to lightly strike the 
ground will have this effect, and the humming sound will at 
once begin. 

In using the moondear it is only necessary to take hold of 
the handle, with the instrument hangine freely on the end of 
its string, and whirl it round as if tt were n whip. As soon o3 
the instrument begins to revolve on its axis, it will give out 
a shrill, whizzing sound, which can be heard for « considerable 
distance at night when everything is still. 


Explanation of Plate FL, 


The Australian bullroarers illustrated in this Plate ore from the most repre- 
eontative collection with which I am acquainted. Tho figures are drawn simply 
na dingrams, showing the shape and outline of the sererol inatriiments, without 
any shading to produce perspective. It is thought that accurate drawings of 
the various instroments will enoble the student to more thoroughly understand 
the coplouk written details of description. Thoee who wish to become more 
fully sequainted with all the uses to which the bullroarer is applied by the 
Australian tribes can contain all the necessary information by a perusal of the 
several papers on Initiation Ceremonies referred lo m the opening paragraph of 
this article, and elewlhere throughout the poper. 

Figs. 1, 2,3, and 4. These drawings show the two sides and cross-sections of 
bullrosrer used by the aborigines of the Oscar Ranges, Kimberley dis- 
trict of West Australin, courteously lent to me by Mr. W. W. F rt 
in order that I might make a copy. The longth of the instrument is 
22120 inches; its breadth at the widest place 2) inches and ita thick- 
ness 7y of aninch, There ia hele in one ond for the string used 
in swinging it. One side is conver and the other fet," peculiarity 


1 Severn! bullroarers which I have seen from the Kimberley district were flat 
on one side, which was more or less elaborately carved into rectangles, ovnls, 
and various patterns by menna of straight or rigzng lines, both with ed 
of the wood and serosa it; the other sida wus elightly rounded, and had no 
carvings upon it. 
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T have before observed in bullroarers from West Australia. Fig. 
T represents tho drawings on the convex face; Fig. 2, those on the 
flat face; Figs. 3 and 4 being crose sections at the widest part. I 
was unabie to sscertain the name of the wood ont of which it is 
made. 


Figs. 5nd @. The bullroorer here shown woe given to me by a Eamilaroi 
tribe on the Weir river, Queensland, and was used in m ing the 
tribes to attend a Bora at Tullwood, at which I was present.' It is 
nearly 114 inches long, 2} inches wide, and ,4, of an inch thick, It 
is made of muigs wood, and hat six notches on each edge, not quite 
opposite cach other, with « hole in one end for the insertion of the 
etring. ‘The instrumenta weed at the Bora ring. in the principal re 
of the ceremonice were much larger than this one, being about 15 or 
<0 inthes long, and made of belar wood? 


Fig. 7. This drawing represents the bullroarers tied by the Wirndthuri tribes 
on the Macquarie, i and other rivers, It wns given to me by 


the headman of « tribe on the former river, ond was used in the 
Burbung ceremonies of his tribe? It ia made of brigalae wood, and 
is nearly 13} inches long, 24 inches wide, are ab an inch thick. 
A cross section ogh the widest part would be similar to Fig. G, 
but correspondingly larger, .A string is fastened over the small knob 
“ the tapering end, in the same way thot a whip is fastened to its 
handle 


Fig. 8 is the small bullroarer or mosaideor uscd by the same tribes as Fig. 7. 
Tt is made of aandal-wood, oe meet being Bis tnobens ite breadth 
of an inch; and ite greatest thickness 4, of an inch | ‘The string and 
lle attached thereto, when given to me by the natives, were of the 
following measurements: ‘The Toads; made of mengal wood, 2 feet 
finches long, and the string attached to it 2 fect 4 inches in length, 
The moonibeor is sounded at the Burbung ground during the contimn- 
anee of the coremonics of initiation. 

The form of the bullroarer shown in Figs. 7 and 4, representing the 
lange and small kind, with the manner in which greg, Bay attine hed 
to them, are in use over a large aren, extending from the faoqoarie to 
the Culgoa rivers, and probably farther north, Among the tribes on 
the Culgos, the larger instrumont is called weddoolserran, and the 
Maller, ghidjcotwméul, and both are used in exuctly the sume way na 
the mudthega and moonideer herein described, 

Fig.9. This drawing represents the qounsaddadees of the tribes eeattered over 
the country between the Hunter and Mucleay rivers in New Bouth 
Wales, It is used at the Keeparra and Dhalgni ceremonies in the 
manner described in my paper on the “ sy Fh Ceremony of Initia- 
tion.”* The instrument illostrated is made of iran bark, and is 15} 
inches in length, and 2,1, inches broad. It is f; of an inch through 
the thickest part, n eroea section of which is given in Fig. 10. There 
ifm hole at the narrow end of the taatrumest dor the insertion of the 


string. 

Fig. 11 shows the mooroonge of the tribes occupying the Shoalhaven river and 
south-east coast of New South Woles, and ia used at their initiation 
ceremonics inthe way described in my paper on the Bunan.* The 
drawing shows a moornoage Made of stringy bark wood, 13 inches 
long, 2) inches wide, and Ye OF On inch thick. In the smaller end is 


SBE ng Bora of the Kamilaroi Tribes,” “ Proc, Roy. Soe,, Victoria,” ix (N.B.)., 
=A sinall bullrosrer, called mcomihurribern similar in shape to Fi | 
plain at the edges, is also used af the Bora ceremonies, a pasate 
+" Journ, Anthrop. Inst." uz, 316: Loc. eu., 319, . 
4 Journ. Anthrop. Tnst.,” xxvi, 320, 838. 


+ © Amerioan Anthropologist,” Wash,, x. 
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a hole for the string, and at the wide end there io o large trinngular- 
shaped notch cut out of the wood, a peculinrity I have also obserred in 
the bullroarers (mudjeegng), used by tho Wirsdthuri tribes looted 


Fig. sesh is the iheneat rap ‘acted the bull 
‘ig. 123 nta the dipaauioota or goolundry, l-roarer in Use among 
the Clarence and Richmond river tribes, and adjacent districts, Its 
length is 1 foot 11) inches, the breadth ently over 4) inches, and 
its greatest thickness about j of an inch. Its form differs from any 
of the others shown on the plate, by having o nick cut in the small end 
for the purpose of facilitating the attachment of the string. One side 
of the instrument is of the usual convex form, whilst the opposite side 
ia Lightly hollowed or concave, na iinstrated bya cross-eection throngh 
the widest part of the instrument (Fig. 15). On the concave side iso 
shallow hole or pit aboot } of so inch deep, sbove which are several 
transverse lines, extending almost the width of the instrument. Along 
the madimn axis of the conver fooe of the bollrosrer ore about half-.- 
dozen V-shaped devices, with the apices pointing towards the larger 
dj, and on each side of these marks are one or more rows of dota, 
As the large and mall bullrcarers used by the tribes mentioned are 
both marked ins similar manner, the carving on the contex sie of 
the d&ofgwagen is shown in Fig. 14, in order to save giving duplicate 
drawings of cach instrament. 
Fig. 1S is a drawing of the dhafgwigua, or small bullroarer, equivalent to the 
 moonttear (Fig, §), and ia used by the same tribes ag Fig. 12 The 
instrument illustrated is & inches in length, nearly an ine in breadth, 
anil a of an inch in thickness, and is made of myrtle wood. The 
handle und string attached to it when in use are somewhnt ehorter 
than those attached to Fie, 8 It is ikewise rounded on one side, and 
élightly bollowed on the other ae in Fig. 16, and has the same.chorne- 
tera carted upon it aa the larger instrament. 


In some of the bullroarers which have a nick or notch in 
the end to which the string is attached (as in Figs. 12, 13), 
there are also a few small projections, somewhat resembling 
the teeth of a saw, on both edges of the instrument, about on a 
level with.the hole, or slightly in advance of it, When the 
string or sinew is passed through the hole, it is also twisted 
oad the bullroarer, and the raised teeth referred to prevent 
ite slipping, aud make the fastening more secure. 


Fig. 14. This drawing shows the gdeewarre or ageranya, the small bullroare 
wed at the initintion ceremonies of the tribes occupying the Macleay 
ant Bellinger rivers, on the nerth-eset const of New South Wales, 
The length is 44 inches, the breadth 42 of an inch, and its thickness 
#ofaninch. It is attached to 4 hoodie aml hes « short atring, and is 
used in precisely the same manner at the moowifear.' Theae tribes 
also use a larger instrament called yeemboomul, which ix similar in all 
reapecta to Fig. 9 alreaily deaceibed’ and therefore a separate illustra- 
tion of it ia not neccesary. = 





_ Tt is unnecessary to add that there is no fixed size for either 
the large or small kinds of bullroarers among any of the tribea, 
The larger the instrument the louder the sound, provided it be 
properly made, but at the same time it is harder to swing it, 


' "Journ, Anthrop. Inst,,” xxv, 208, Plate XVI, Fig. 39. 
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and the wear pes the string is increased by the greater weight. 
Generally speaking, a bullroarer from 1 foot to 18 inches in 
length is found sutticiently large for all purposes, Bullroarers 
of the moonthear type are made juat heavy enough to give them 
the necessary impetus through the air. 

Among the native tribes near Townsville, and other parts of 
the eastern coast of Queensland, I have seen bullroarers made 
of a thin fat piece of wood resembling a parallelogram in shape, 
with the corners slightly rounded off. Another peculiarity of 
these instruments was that the end containing the hole through 
which the string was inserted was slightly wider and heavier 
than the other end. They were about 1 foot long and 2 inches 
wide, of the usual thickness, and were bevelled off towards the 
edges, which were blunt like those illustrated in this paper. 
The strings were generally made of human hair, 
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Marca $ru, 1897. 

E. W. Brasroonr, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 
The following communication was read by the Author — 
“The Mythology of Wise Birds,” by Dr. Cottey Marcu. 


The Present, Sir H, Low, Dr. Garsox, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
AtTrimsonx, Rev. Mr. Hurcaumsox, and Mr. B. Posey discussed 
the pauper, and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 


The BERBERS of Morocco. By W. B. Hanes, 


THe term Moors is so ny: applied to the inhabitants of 
Moroceo, that there are many who are unaware to-day that the 
population of that benighted empire consists of two distinct 
races, so distmet indeed that they boast of origins entirely 
separate and apart. While the Arab, or Semitic, invasion of 
Morocco did not occur until many centuries after the Christian 
era, the Berbers, a distinctly Hamitic race, had been inhabiting 
North Africa from time immemorial, even if it was not the 
orndle of their race. Of these Berbers but little is known, 
True it is that Algeria and Tunis have been opened up to 
European ideas and influences, but in spite of this the retiring 
character of the Berbers has tended not a little to keep their 
race in the background, though the French, often enough, have - 
found it no easy task to sulviue and pacify these turbulent 

people, But even before the conquest by France of Algeria, 
the Berber people of that country had dinalgamated far more 
largely with the Arabs than has even been the case in Morocco, 
The explanation of this is easy to find, for in Algeria while both 
races were governed for long periods by an extraneous power 
—Turkey and Turkish Beys—it was only natural that the 
tribes of the two races in question, who shared between them 
thie Fy Seapine of the soil, should find a common cause. 
Nor did the invasion of the country by French troops tend to 
widen any breach that might exist between the two races, for 
here again it was a mutual defence of the country and the 
religion they both shared against a foreign and, to them, infidel 
power. 
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But in Moroceo there has been no common cause to wnite the 
Berbers and Arabs, for since the first conquest of the count 
by the invading Semites, a deadly hatred has existed, whic 
burns to-day aa fiercely as ever, fanned into rebellion and 
warfare whenever the dominating Arab power attempts to 
enforce tribute, or practises some nefarious act of treachery, in 
which act the Moorish Government is unequalled, upon the 
more contiding and more manly Berbers. Everything in fact 
has tended through all these centuries to widen the breach 
between them, until to-day, even when inhabiting common soil 
in the cities, the two races remain entirely separate. So far do 
they hold aloof one from another that it is almost always a rule 
to find the members of each people favouring certain parts of 
the towns, and congregated together in quarters of their own. 
Thus it is that at Tangier, where the representatives of the 
Berber race are almost entirely Riffis of the Mediterranean 
coast, of whom more anon, while the town is given over to the 
Arab or Moorish population, the descendants of the Hanitic 
stock have built themselves an extensive village of thatch huts 
on the summit of a near hill, where they reside and own an alle- 
mance littl more than nomial to the Basha, or Governor of 
Tangier, whose residence stares them in the face. And so 
throughout all Moroceo, with the exception of the southern 
capital, Marakesh, where the Berber population is much larger, 
ind where they seem to have so far amalcamated as to share 
the same quarters of the city. But it is not with the Berbers 
who have left their wild mountains to congregate in the 
proximity of the towns that we have to do here, for, although 
even in this case the type and language have remained un- 
changed, they have to some extent adopted the customs and 
the habits of the Moors, and accordingly some of the typical 
mace character which is only to he found to-day in the remoter 
portions of the country, where the officials and rapacity of 
the Moorish Government have not reached them, and the 
immorality and depravity of the Arab are as yet unknown, 

The Berber population of Morocco may be divided into four 
distinet. classes, three of which alone can lay claim to possess - 
ing the pure blood of their original ancestors. Although these 
four divisions possess much in common there are yet preat 
differences to be distinguished by the observer. That they own 
A common origin none can doubt, and to this too tradition 
Clearly points. There is a tale well known amongst the 
Berbers of Moroceo of which the true and hidden meaning ig 
yet to be evolved. 

Once, so the story runs, their common ancestor lived in a far 
away land where storms of wind were of constant ovcurrence. 
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Upon a certain day a young girl of the people was passing by 
the road-side when a king rode past. A gust of the wind 
raising her garments, more of her body than was decent was 
exposed to view. The king laughed, and for very shame the 
ait and her tribe migrated and came into what is now Moroceu. 
This tale, told to the writer by representatives of the various 
sections of the Gerber race, differs little if anything in detail in 
the mouths of any, and seems as well known in the Riff, to the 
extreme north of Morocco, as it is on the southern side of the 
Atlas Mountains. Yet in spite of the fact that it is quoted by 
Riffi and Susi alike, these divisions of the race, together with the 
Berbers of the Central Atlas range, speak languages which, 
though undoubtedly related, are, except for individual words, 
unintelligible one to another, while in outward appearance the 
type is very different. | 

Mention of the four divisions of the Berbers by name, and 
their geographical distribution, is necessary before any details 
as to their manners and customs and modes of life can be 
entered upon. Commencing from the north of the country 
we find the long strip of Mediterranean coast between the 
Freneh frontier of Algeria and the mountains to the south of 
Tetuan inhabited by the Riffis, perhaps the wildest and most 
turbulent of all, Cut off from these to the south by Arab 
tribes, and inhabiting the northern and central slopes of the 
Atlas range, from Fez on the north to Marakesh in the south, 
are the purest Berbers of Morocco, the unexplored and little 
known tribes of Beni Mgild, Ait Yussi, Ghiata Beni Mtir and 
others. South of the western slopes of the Atlas, that ia to 
say, south and west of Marakesh, along the slopes of the 
mountains and the valley of the Wad Sus, are the Susi tribes, 
with which may be counted those of Haha, Mtuga and others, 
South of these again and extending along the northern limits 
of the Sahara and the valley of the Wad Draa are the Dranis, 
or as they are more commonly called amongst their own people, 
the Haratin, a name implying freemen as ngninst slaves. It 
is to this division of the people that reference was made above 
when it was stated that one class could not boast of pure 
Hamitic origin, for so largely have these Drauty intermixed 
with the black tribes of the Northern Sudan that in type, as 
well as in colour, they show more signs of their negro than 
their Berber origin, though their language is more closely 
related to that of the other Berber people than it is to the 
Genauia of the Sudan. 

Having now briefly dwelt upon the sections of the Berber 
race to be found in Morocco, some few words must be said 
as to their nomenclature and the terms they use in describing 
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themselves. While the name Berber is traced back to an 
original chieftain “ Barbar” by some who have studied more 
or less this interesting people, they themselves generally 
know of no such fable as far as the writer's arches have 
been able to discover, though the division of the people in- 
habiting the central Atlas undoubtedly do, in speaking, use 
Berber (plural Berebber) as one of their names, though even 
here they prefer the term Shleh (plural Shiloh) which in their 
language signifies “nobility.” This term is common to all, even 
the Riftis using it of themselves, though less commonly than 
any other section of the people. A second, and as it were 
classical name, “ Amazigh "—also meaning nobility,—is found, 
though it scarcely ever is used colloquially, being referred to 
almost solely when Inquiries are beng made from the people 
themselves as to their origin. 

It may seem strange that a race which possesses vastly 
superior characteristics and qualities, should for these many 
years have lain under the yoke of Arab supremacy, and 
especially ao when in certain parts of Morocco the population 
is entirely Berber. More than one reason, however, has tended 
to prevent any great rising of the Shiloh people, Primarily they 
are devout Moslems, and although but rarely recognising the 
temporal power of the Moorish Sultans they reverence their 
Shereetian descent from the Prophet hiniself, and hold his 
person inasort of sanctity which, so long as no payment of 
tribute is levied, is sufficient to prevent a rising, But what 
more probably influences their general bearing toward the 
Arabs and the Govermnent is fhe state of eternal warfare 
existing amongst themselves. It is a case not only of tribe 
against tribe and family against family, but often even of 
individual against individual. And this proneness on their 
part to local strife is taken much advantage of by the Sultan 
und his advisers, who make a point of stirring up bloodshed 
by reference to ancient quarrels, or by promises for the future, 
in any cuse in which the amalgamation of two or more tribes 
seems likely to threaten either the throne or the Aral tribes. 
In places where the influence or arms of the Sultan have 
enforced a certain amount of nominal Government amongst 
the Berbers warfare is of every-day occurrence, and it may 
almost be asserted that every penny of the small taxation 
collected from them is only forthcoming after‘bloodshed. Even 
in such districts as the Government has been able to subdue, 
the representatives of the Sultan are meinbers of the tribe they 
are commissioned to govern, a8 no stranger could even attempt 
to hold jurisdiction over so wild ond turbulent a people. The 
position of the Berber governor of a Berber tribe is by no 
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means an enviable one, for between the constant demands for 
eash on the part of his superior government and the difficulty 
anil danger incurred in procuring the same from a dissatisfied 
and rebellious people, his life is in daily danger from one 
source or the other, and while assassination by his own tribe's- 
people is bad enough, the horrors and tortures of the dungeons 
of a Moorish prison are even worse. The spirit and bravery, 
however, of these governors is not seldom shown, and it is only 
a few years ago that a“ kaid,” Ait Yussi, when besieged by his 
own subjects and finding all escape hopeless, blew himself and 
lis family and eastle to pieces by igniting the magazine, having 
previously opened the doors so as to fill the place with his 
enemy ; while it isa well-known fact that the kaid of Glawa, 
one of the most impertant if not the most important Berber 
subjects of the Sultan, is often the first to climb the scaling 
lndder when besieging some rebellious castle in his own juris- 
diction. But even in their warfare each division of the Berber 
race presents characteristics of its own. In the Riff. for 
instance, where bloodshed and blood feuds are of every-day 
occurrence, but few pitched battles take place, the avenger 
riety Ba dog his enemy's steps, till, from behind some bush 
or stone, he is able to pull the trigger upon him. To such an 
extent have their blood feuds increased in the Buif that the 
people of the tribes of that country assert that no one’s life is 
safe, for the very fact of relationship or tribal fellowship with 
another renders a man liable to lose his life at any moment. This 
is no doubt the reason why so many Riffis to-day inhabit 
Tangier, for here at least the laws of blood feud of revenge can 
be laid aside, though it is no uncommon occurrence that a 
would-be avenger will trudge the long mountain journey on 
the chance of a shot at his quondam enemy. Only a compara- 
tively few months since certain members of a Riffi tribe 
journeyed to Tangier and took their revenge upon another 
family in the public market-place, where for some minutes a 
regular fusilade took place and several lives were lost. That 
the Ritlis, in common with the other members of the Berber 
people, are possessed of great courage there is no doubt, for 
the manner in which they fought and practically routed the 
Spaniards in the vicinity of Melilla in 1894 clearly demon- 
strated the fact. The facilities with which they have been 
enabled to procure arms from smugglers from Spain and 
Gibraltar has rendered them more dangerous thin ever, and 
there is scarcely a male member of any of their large tribes 
who is not possessed of a Remington rifle and a considerable 
amount of ammunition, Even in quasi-civilized Tangier the 
Riff tribesmen carry European rifles, though it must be con- 
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feased that they are an orderly body of men, and in spite of 
occasional bloodshed, tend much to keep the peace. They 
net as guards over houses and ae oo = Wire betide the 
robber at whom is levelled a Hith firear we sine 
stoup a collection of these Riffis make, in take dar 

or hooded garments, and with their long scalp lock wound 
round their heads or tucked into the yards of yellow woollen 
thread which they wear in place of turban or tarboosh, As 
a rule of short or medium stature, they vary very much in 
colour and complexion, for while many are red-haired, red- 
bearded and bloe-eyed, the majority are fair skinned but with 
dark hair and eyes. Their language, which they preserve and 
speak amongst themselves habitually, is incomprehensible in 
general to the remainder of the Berber people, though im 
individual words, and even in a few expressions, similar, if not 
the same. Nu writing in their tongue existe, though Riffia, as 
it is called, is when necessary written in Arabic characters, 
for throughout their country the religious class are taught to 
real the Koran—thouch many do not understand a word of 
what the Arabic means—and thus a knowledge of Arabic 
characters is gained. Althouzh jealously guarding their country 
from European influence, and the Riff has never yet been 
explored—they seek, on emigrating to Tangier, work with 
Europeans and become most trusty and trustworthy servants, 
faithiul and afflacti nate and ready to protect their masters by 
word or act. Asa rule they take to gardening, though many 
become indoor servants, for which their apart and pleasant 
manners, good looks and honest characters fit them. 

While strict Moslems they do not seem to be fanatical, and 
are altogether in their natures much less passionate than their 
Arab neighbours, Their morality, too, is vastly superior to 
that of the Moorish townspeople, and they seem to appreciate to 
some extent the pleasures of home-life. The women do not as 
a rule cover their faces, except when in the town, or anywhere 
where the glance of Moorish eyes is likely to fall upon them 
In their own country the veil is practically unknown. 

The wildest eee of these Riffi tribespeople who are 
ever to be seen in T mier are undoubtedly the os ied 
who in summer sail along the coast in their clamay boats with 
raised prow and helm, and bring the pine wood with which 
their country abounds for sale. There can be little dowbt but 
that these very boats and very men are the same that are 
tesponsible for the constantly recurring acts of piracy off the 
Riff coast, for which the Sultan of Moroceo is for ever paying 
indemnities. Even large sailing craft are attacked, the crews 
bound hand and foot, and the vessel literally stripped of every- 
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thing except sufficient sail to carry the ship away, after the 
departure of the pirates. These Riffis of the Mediterranean 
are the sole survivors of the much-dreaded Barbary Corsairs of 
the olden days, whose pillaging is said to have been carried as 
far as the northern coast of Spain and the western end of the 
ee Channel, | 

ith as to peculiar characteristics amongst the Riffis, the 
Moslem religion has obliterated most, for in accepting it they 
have accommodated themselves to the legal and religious rites 
incorporated in Islam. Therefore in such events as Tt 
ceremonies, ete., one may search in vain for some remnant of 
pre-Islamiam. Their music has, however, survived in the Riff, 
where the double pipe of reed, and two ox horns, is still to 
be found, thongh nowhere else existing in Morocco. The form 
of their native-made guns is peculiar to themselves, though 
this must be, of course, a comparntively late distinction, In 
clothing they wear the exact counterpart of the Moorish 
momntaineers, with the exception of the embroidered woollen 
shirt in place of the cotton garment now in vogue, but even 
this is fast disappearing as etovhen goods are gradually 
finding a market in their country. The only absolutely dis- 
tinctive feature, then, about the Riffi is the “ gitayn,” or sen] 
lock, which is left to grow thick and long, and is either plai 
and wound round the head or twisted into the “kheit,” or 
turbun of yellow thread. Teyond this,a peculiar look, to be 
recognised only by those who are accustomed to distinguish 
them, it is almost impossible to detect a Riffi from an ordinary 
mountaineer of Moroceo, for although the latter speak entirely 
Arabic to-day, there seems little doubt that they share a 
common Berber ancestor with the Riffis. 

Although these wild tribes of the Riff coust are the Berbers 
who most commonly come under the notice of Europeans, from 
their proximity to Tangier and the number who have settled 
there, they are by no means the most interesting of the Berber 
people, and to find the present representatives of the purest 
stock, where extraneous influences have borne but little or no 
éffect, one must seek the wild and almost inaccessible country 
to the south of Fez, or the snowy heichts of the Atlas Mountains 
and the country lying beyond. 

Whilst the Berbers of the Riff and the Atlas are dwellers in 
fixed abodes built of stone or native concrete, those of the forests 
of Ait Yussi and Beni Mild are largely a nomad population 
and reside in tents, while on the northern extremity of the 
Sahara, both sedentary and nomadic Berbers are found. When 
the haunts of the wandering tribes are visited by explorers, for 
so far all attempt to penetrate into their country has failed it 
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will certainly be there that the most typical and interesting 
characteristics will le found; for by their practice of retiring 
into the high mountains and dense forests on the approach of 
danger, these warlike and untamed people have never been 
conquered, and have therefore adopted less than any other 
portion of their people the Arab habits and customs, though in 
this case also their religion must have done much to make them 
forget and disregard their old traditions. But the fact that 
they have never come into contact with outside influences, with 
the exception of such Arab ideas as have penetrated into their 
eountty, must have tended much toward their retaining their 
wincitive customs, and it is in that direction that the explorer 
Interested in the history and folklore of their race must turn 
his steps. So little interest is paid to such subjects by the 
Arabs, and so little does one come into contact with these tribes 
in Morocco, that the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
collecting any notes upon them, Many inquiries on the part 
of the present writer succeeded in obtaining an account of only 
one ceremony which is net in common practice amongst the 
Arabs of Moroceo. When after a wedding feast the time has 
arrived that the bride should proceed to the tent of the bride- 
room, the entire company retires. The youth thereupon mounts 
his bride and himself upon a mare and gallops amongst the tents 
of the village, the girl screaming out the while and striking 
each tent three times with a stick, as if to call attention to the 
fact that she is being abducted byforce. No one of the writer's 
informants could give any idea of the origin of the ceremony, 
beyond stating that “ formerly” brides were abducted. A like 
custom exists to-day in the neighbourhood of Tangier. When 
the women congregate in the fields to weed the green barley or 
reup the crops, a straw figure, dressed like « woman, is taken 
with them. This figure is stood up in the field amongst the 
corm. Suddenly men appear from a neighbouring village 
mounted on horses and mares, and galloping into the field 
the figure is lifted on to a horse and stolen, amidst the screams 
and cries of the women. A fresh body of horsemen then 
appear upon the scene and the straw lady is rescued, and 
handed from one to another and fought for, nutil, generally in 
a very «ishevelled condition, it is returned to the women again. 
No regular day is arranged for this pretended abduction, the 
time depending upon the state of the erops, but the day and 
hour are made publie previous to the event. Each vill 
formerly practised this mimic struggle for the possession of the 
imitation lady, but now-a-days it has dropped largely out of 
practice and is but seldom sean. ) 
The writer's perzonal experiences amongst the Berbers has 
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lain almost entirely in the southern portion of Morocco, 
amongst and beyond the Atlas Mountains, 

Although this district joins that inhabited by the Suais and 
the Haratin of the Wad Draa, the population belongs to the 
second division of the Berbers enumerated above, viz, those 
holding the central portion of the Atlas chain, and the 
country to the south and east, and thus more closely allied to 
these tent and forest Berbera both in language and character 
than either to the Susis or Drauis. In appearance they differ 
considerably, for while the wilder section show distinctly the 
high cheek bones, copper complexions and narrow eyes of their 
Hamitic extraction, the generality of the Atlas and trans-Atlas 
Berbers show characteristics as much Semitic as Hamitic, and 
no doubt, though proud of their origin and retaining their 
language as well aa their hatred of the Arab, they are tainted 
with Moorish blood. In costume they differ entirely from the 
Berbers of North Morocco, for here the short brown “jelab” or 
sleeved cloak joined in front and boasting a hood is replaced 
by long flowing robes. The “haik"—the toga-like garment 
both in shape and manner of wearing—or the long “slham”™ is 
worn over a cotton shirt or“ chamira ” which reaches the ankles, 
and which is very seldom indeed girded at the waist, the 
Shioh of this part having a great but inexplicable objection to 
wearing a belt or sash. In the higher Atlas the “slham” is 
replaced by the “ khenif,” a curious cloak of black sheep's wool, 
much decorated and betasseled,and bearing in the centre of the 
back a large oval patch in dull red and small designs in 
coloured threads or silk, This distinctive garment, which is 
only found in a certain part of the Atlas, is said to crop up 
again amongst the Berbers of a mountainous range in Tripoli. 

It is in this part of Morocco too that the great “ksor,” or 
castles, which the Berbers affect, are found, The origin of this 
style of architecture is a matter of conjecture, but it so far 
resembles the form of early Phoenician buildings as to po'nt to 
that origin. Nor is it an improbable one, for it is more than 
likely that the early Phoenician colonists in Africa, and the 
Carthaginians, built themselves defensible fortresses, the 
manner and fashion of which has been handed down from 
generation to generation and is still adopted to-day. 

Nothing can strike the explorer who succeeds in penetrating 
into these regions more than the first view of these strange 
buildings, which even to our European ideas are of great size. 
As a rule, there ore many such “ksor "clustered together, 
forming a stronghold of whatever tribe may inhabit the district, 
They resemble one another in the form of structure very 
largely, what difference there is to be remarked being more in 
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size than in style. A square block of “tabia"—the native 
form of concrete—forms the centre of the building, at each corner 
of which rise towers, tapering from the ground upwards and 
ending in highly decorated and castellated summits. But few 
or no windows appear from the outside, though here and there 
are loopholes, used more for the defence of the place than for 
the purpose of admitting light. The lower storey rooms are 
usually absolutely devoid of any aperture save the door, which 
as often as not is closed, while the upper storey is lighted by 
holes in the roof which also answer the purpose of chimneys. 
Any intermediate storey that there may be ia blessed with a 
few small narrow windows. The necessity of this incon- 
venience with regard to the supply of light and air ia clear 
enough when some study has been made of the people, amd 
their circumstances taken into account, for glass is unknown 
and the cold of winter intense, though more probably’ their 
architects are influenced more by their desire to render the 
building easily defensible and as nearly impregnable as 
possible, than by any ideas of comfort or convenience. 

It 1s in this portion of Moroceo, to the south of the Atlas 
Mountains, that tribal warfare is most rife, and it is seldom 
indeed that fighting is not occurring In some part or other of 
the barren inhospitable valleys of the southern slopes of the 

During a visit paid a month or two since by the present 
writer to the Kail of Glawa's stronghold on the southern side 
of the Glawi pass, be was able to collect many notes regarding 
the fighting propensities and manner of waging war existing in 
these regions, Space does not admit of any detailed description 
of the manner of attack and defence of the *ksor,” but, as a 
rule, failing starvation or a breach, the place is carried by 
means of scaling ladders thrown up against the walls, What 
wis more interesting than the descriptions of the actual fighting 
was the manner of the division of the spoil, for here the Berber 
character can be traced, the lawa and customs regarding loot 
and suchlike being no doubt of great antiquity, First, with 
regard to the prisoners taken by either side. In a country 
where blood feuds are for ever being waged a life is worth a life, 
and a life spared means death asa role to the sparer or one of 
his family. Thus it is that all males are put to the sword, or 
as a matter of fact stabbed to death with the curved dsgger 
af the country. The women are allowed to go free, though: 
women im child are os a rule sacrificed, for fear that another 
male may be given to the enemy; otherwise no women are 
touched, If, however, any girl or young woman is found 





pleasing by her captor he can claim her, though he is obliged to’ 
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marry her, and she becomes his legal wife, and any children she 
may bear him, his legal offspring. Very different this to the 
more revolting ideas of the Arabs, whose brutality to women 
prisoners is extreme. For the rest, all goods and chattels, 

ittle even, become the property of the first to lay his hands 
upon them, though the loot is as often as not shared amongst 
the victors, There is another feature in their warfare, however, 
that must be described, and which tends to lessen the idea of 
wilful cruelty that existe amongst these Berbers, and shows 
that, though all male prisoners are put to death, they do not take 
life needlesaly, and that it is only of a necessity that these rigid 
laws are put in action. There are inhabiting these districts con- 
siderable numbers of Jews, who eke out an existence by the 
work of artificers and petty traders, As a rule they inhabit 
villages of their own, but it often happens that they are found 
within the walls of some “Ksor” after its fall. In this case 
their lives are invariably spared, and they are handed back to 
their co-religionists for a ransom, while, except in very rare Cases 
indeed, the Jewish women are untouched, and allowed to return 
to their fellow people, and given an escort that they may do so in 
safety. The Berbers, one and all, express the loathing they 
feel for the butchery of their warfare, but feud and quarrel im 
sparsely populated districts render euch, they think, necessary, 
se the advantage in numbers of even one man tells in thetr 
fights. . 

A word must be said as to the manner in which the Jews of 
these regions enjoy immunity from robbery and pillage, for no 
practical government exists. In their case, an ancient system 
known as “debéha,” or “sacrifice,” isin vogue. In plain words, 
the ancestors of Jewish families have, by means of “a sacri- 
fice,” fallen under the actual protection of certain Berber families 
who guarantee them from ul-treatment or robbery in return 
for a certain annual payment, Any injury to the Jew is 
looked upon as a personal matter, and the protecting Berber 
takes up the quarrel as if it were his own, The system is 
excellent, and the Jews reside in greater security in these wild 
regions than is the case where lawless Arabs rob and il-treat 
them in other parts of Morocco. 

There is yet another feature found throughout the Berber 
race in Morocco, of which mention must be made, and this 
is the “zitat ” or “mzareg.” Both words, though not originally 
meaning the same, have come to be identical in use, as terms 
for “ safe-conduct.” Thus, a stranger can, provided a member’ 
of the tribe is with him as“ zitat,” pass in absolute security 
throngh that tribe. “ Mzareg,” by translation “a spear,’ 15 @ 
term that has descended from antiquity, and owes its origin 
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to the fact that in former times a member of the tribe would 
give his spear, marked no doubt by some tribal emblem and 
recognizable by the remainder of the tribe, to a stranger, and 
this article wns sufficient as a suaranteo that his life and 
roperty were safe. Any mishap that micht befall him would 
@ avenged hy the owner of the spear. The same custom holds 
good to-lay, though spears have long since disappeared. As a 
general rule a member of the tribe accompanies the stranger, 
though sometimes a turban or handkerchief are given, which 
are worn in some prominent position by the holder, so as to be 
apparent to all. The last district of which the inhabitants 
possess unadulterated Berber blood is the Sus, or wide valley 
and surrounding mountains that lie to the south of the western 
portion of the Atlas range. The population is here a sedentary 
one, the houses resembling as a rule the “ksor" described 
above, with the exception that little or no decoration is to be 
found, and the high towers are generally absent, The Sus 


valley poszesses a large town, Tarndant, the population of which 


is almost entirely Berber, though the officials representing 
the Moorish Government are usually Arabs. ‘The Susis are 
renowned as gunmakers, workers in silver, and as gardeners. 
They are as a rule short men of copper-coloured complexion, 
high cheek bones, and narrow dark eyes, and in this they show 
their Hamitic extraction far more largely than the Berbers 
last described. They have the reputation of being skilled 
astronoiners, astrologers and doctors, and also of possessing 
charma for discovering hidden treasnre. ‘Their knowledge of 
astronomy is certainly very limited, but as to the other sciences 
and arts to which they lay claim—astrology and treasure 
finding—the writer's ignorance of the subjects does not allow 
of any fair judgment of their skill on his part. 

With regard to the Huratin, or fourth division of the Berbers 
of Moroceo, only a few words need be said, fur so tainted are they 
by black blood that they have almost more in common with 
the negro than with their Hamitic ancestors, They inhabit the 
northern strip of the Sahara desert, their principal “ ksor" being 
situated upon the Wad Draa, Their language, Shelia, largely 
mixed with the Genaufa of the Sudan, is known as Drania, 
Many of these people emigrate into Moroceo and Algeria on 
account largely of the scarcity of cultivated and food-producing 

nd in their own country, They become as a rule water 
carriers and gardeners, though they are willing to engage in any 
labour not needing great skill. They are honest, thrifty ana 
ef pleasant and good-natured, but as a rule stupid. They 
seldom, if ever, become servants, with the exception of gar- 
deners, and although sedentary in their own country are fond 
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of wandering from place to place, working a month or two in 
each, and Gnally seturning to their page sufficient means 
to purchase a small portion of land which will allow of the 
‘production of enough food to hold life together. Such briefly 
are the Berbers of Morocco, a division of the Hamitic people 
well worthy of study and discovery, who have held themselves 
aloof from Arab and European alike, and whose wild country 
has been visited so seldom that the explorers who have reached 
any portion of it can be counted on the fingers of one's hands, 



















Marcu 30rn, 1897. 
E. W. Braproor, Esq., F.S5.A., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


A series of Photographs, by Mr. V. Porrwan, Esq., illus- 
trating the making of an Adze by the Andamanese, was 
exhibited and explained by Mr. C. H. Rean, 


The following communication was read by the Author — 
“The Diviner and his Rod,” by T. V. Hones, Esq,, ani 


discussion was carried on by Professor Rupert Jones, Messrs. 
COLLINGWOOD, HOWARTH and others. 


Mr, Hotmes also exhibited and read a short paper on a 
enrious case that had been used in smuggling whiskey between 
England and Scotland. A cordial vote of thanks waa passed 
for the two papers. 





Arn 131n, 1897. 
E. W. Branroor, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed, 


The following communication was read by the Author — 


“Some points in connection with the Anthropol of the 
Kafirs of the Hindu Kush.” The lecture was iltusteated by 
the Optical Lantern, 


_ The President thanked Sir Grorce Roperrsoy for the paper 
he had read, and discussion was carried on by Messrs. Cropp 
Crooke, BaLrour, Reap, CoLinawoop, LEITSER, and Gomme, 
and on the motion of the President a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Sir George Robertson was passed. 





To 


KirretsTas and irs Peorte. By Sir Grorge Scorr 
RopertTsox, K.C.S 1. 
[WITH PLATES VII A=pD yr.) 


Tr may not be out of place to begin this paper by reminding 
you that Kafiristan is a country consisting of an intricate 


Series of valleys, side ravines and gullies formed by spurs of 


the Hindu Kush and their sub-divisions, which run down on 
the Indian side of that great westward continuation of the 
mighty mountain barrier separating India and Afghanistan 
from the rest of Asia. The exact technical geographical posi- 
tion of this country need not concern us here; the only point of 
chief importance, in that connection, is that Kiifiristan is a 
highland region, subject to snowfall and severe cold in the 
winter, while the heat of the summer months, though great, 
bears no resemblance to that stokehold temperature which is 
common In India at an identical season of the year. You mmuat 
please bear in mind, then, that this region is hidden away 
between Afghanistan, Chitral, Badakhshdn, and the independent 
Khanates north of Peshawer, and has nothing in common with 
the India you are accustomed to picture in imagination. | 

Tn considering the manners and customs of Kiifiristan, the 
infiuence of climate and of the physical characteristics of the 
country must not be forgotten, although the importance of these 
two factors in modifying the habits of a people, need not be 
insisted upon further before such an audience as this. Roughly 
speaking the climate of Kafiristan is temperate. The heat does 
not exceed that of Italy in the summer, nor is the cold at 
moderate elevations—say up to 7,000 feet—greater than that of 
some parts of Scotland in the winter, The rainfall is incon- 
siderable ; the arable lands depend mainly upon snow water for 
their moisture. Irrigation, consequently, is netessary nearly 
everywhere. An almost complete absence of wind, in the 
deep narrow valleys, is the last peculiarity which need be now 
mentioned. | 

I have decided to make a somewhat unusual departure this 
icons and to offer my information about Kiifiristan in the 
form of a true story. That method seems to me best suited for 
the short time at my disposal. It will, I think, prove convenient 
to you also; perhaps more so than if I were to attempt to string 
together a series of bald dry facts upon a subject which oft pes 
tically unknown to many here to-night. My story will be 
illustrated at the end, but the pictures are intended, not so 
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much to depict the actual scenes I am about to relate, as to 
sive some general idea of environment and to amplify the 
narrative. 

Once upon a time in the little hospital for women which, as 
is the custom of all Kiifir settlements, lies just outside the 
villace of Kiimdesh, Kazhirbri, the wife of Lutkam, of the 
Demidari clan of the Kam people, gave birth to « little son. 
Her age was only sixteen, although she had been married 
several years, and had long ago put aside the fillet which binds 
the locks of the girl for the headdress which is the national 
avinbol of womanhood. When she heard her child was a boy, 
her rapture was such that she became half unconscious, so well 
did she knew, poor thing, the terrible lot of women in her 
country, neglected m halfiacdovecwuteed as field claves when 
they grew older, and despised, badly fed and passively ill- 
treated all their lives, except for a few short days in ; 
maturity when kind human nature brightens with love even the 
moral and physical degradation of a Kifir woman. Presently 
Kazhirbri roused herself a little, for the baby, wrapped in u 
tagment of half cured goatskin, was gently placed in her arms, 
and she knew that the ceremony of naming him was to take 
place. She hoped her boy might be called Merik, as that was 
the name of a youth she had dearly loved, but whom she never 
could have married, nor ever thought of marrying, for he be- 
longed to her mother’s clan, and everybody knows a Kitir may 
not marry so near a relative any more than he may marry into 
his father's or his father’s mother’s clan. Kazhirbri remembered 
that one of her husband's ancestors had been known aa Merik, 
80 6he almost held her breath as she strained her head to watch 
the baby's lips, when a wise old woman began rapidly to mumble 
over the child's forefathers in proper order, For that one 
mentioned by the reciter at the mstant the suckling began to 
feed, would be the infant's name for life. Alas! Merik was 
mentioned and passed; the infant commenced to drink when 
the word Lutkim was in the air, therefore he became Lutkam 
Lutkim, that is to say, Lutkim the son of Lutlim. 

After twenty-one days mother and child returned home, the 
i ceremonies having been duly observed. Kazhirbri was 
stall weak, for she had been very ill. But the end of the year 
was approaching and the Indian corn crop still had to he 
cared, 80 very soon she was to be seen toiling along the steep 
inclines, the baby tucked into the front of her single tunic-like 
"gukindey and a huge load crushing down her fragile body, Her 

ushand was a kind-hearted! man, but he had only one other 
wife at this time, and she waa very old, 80 Kazhirbri had to 
work long before she was fit to do so, while he went to jom his 
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partner at the grazing grounds to bring back the flocks and 
herds from beyond a neighbouring pass before the snow came. 
For otherwise they might fall an easy prey to a marauder, 
because no others of the tribe would be near enough to help. 
Then came the cold weather and the bad food, which alone 
women get, only occasionally supplemented by the great public 
feasta given by rich men qualifying, in that curious way, for 
high social and religions rank in the tribe. So she never 
recovered her lost strength, but two years later, when small- 
children by the score,Kazhirbri also caught the disease and died, 

As I have said, her husband was by no means unkind fora 
Kiifir, so although he had noticed her long continued incapacity 
for hard work with something like resentment, yet as she was the 
mother of his only boy, that is to say, his only son who had not 
slave blood in his veins, he had always refraiied from active 
unkindness, nor had he ever thought of selling her. Indeed, 
while she lay ill, he did everything he thought might save her 
life. He sacrificed a cow to Imra and distributed its flesh, he 
also lit a big fire in the dying woman's room, where he invited 
a large company to dance to the music of a couple of squeaking 
pipes, played by neighbours, while slaves hanged an accompani- 
ment upon drums. The guests shuffled and stamped till the 
sweat rau down their faces. Kiifirs are always in splendid 
training, but the reek of that sick room tried even their sinewy 
frames. Yet nothing would appease the pods, and one night 
the firing off of an old musket told all who were interested in 
her fate that Chandlu Kazhirbri, Lutkim istri, that is, Kazhirbn, 
the daughter of Chandlu, the wife of Lutkam, was no more. 
Lutkim thereupon gave 4 feast, which is still remembered for 
the quality of the wine handed round. Everybody came, high 
and Gray, as the donor was universally respected for is birth, 
his wealth and for the number of enemies he had slain, Dead 
Kagzhirbri, her thin waxen features just discernible amongst the 
gaudy shawla which covered the body, was raised on her bed, 
from time to time, while, to the sound of music, relatives and 
friends danced round the corpse, some in tears and with grief- 
eonvulsed features, but many smiling and happy. In the 
intervals orators extolled her family and her husbands an- 
cestors, while her toothless old mother crooned lamentations 
intermittently. 

Lutkim, the son, was too small to feel his loss. He no longer 
wag carried daily to the fiells nor did he trot home over the 
steep hillsides, steadying his haby footsteps by frequent grahs 
‘at the red edge at the bottom of his mother's skirt, which is. at 
a height convenient for the hand of a two-year-old chill Dut 
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he was now the delight of his father, who never tired of carrying 
him about, or showing off or playing with the mannikin. It 
Was amusing to see the way the man was tyrannised over by 
his pigmy son, who always got his way in the end. Once 
for instance, he inststed upon going too near Imra's shrine. 
where children are not allowed. The father got angry because 
a sacrifice was being made in the presence of a large a es 
gation; he even cuffed the boy to drive him hack. Speechless 
with anger and surprise, the little fellow stamped and raged 
until his repentant sire gave in, and let him co where he liked, 
before sobbing himself to sleep between the parental knees. 
All the bystanders, and even the great priest himself, mUrMnres, 
somewhat dubiously, that Imra would never mind such a tiny 
child as that approaching his holy place. 

Gradually the fat little limbs hardened, and the small frame 
grew sturdy and healthy, so that, except for a little ophthalmia 
and a slight eruption of the shaved head, Lutkim the younger 
became as pleasant to look upon as an average English boy. 
With the growth of the body the mind also expanded: his 
surroundings educated him. At first he shrieked at the sicht 
of the great wooden effigies under the shed—the village Wal- 
halla—and even when his own mother's image was erected a 
year after her death, although he enjoyed the fun of the 
dancing and the feasts, and ever afterwards felt proud of the 
size and magnificence of the statue—because it indicated the 
frandeur of his family—still for a long time he dreaded the 
glare of the round eyes made of white stones. Next, he 
learned to merely wonder at the grotesque objects, and to play 
about them without concern; finally, he came to despise all, 
except a very few of his own ancestral monuments, and even 
to throw stones at them. 

Until the age of eleven Lutkim’s dress was a simple goat- 
skin and nothing more. His pursuits consisted mainly of long 
absences with his father at the pasture lands, where dairy pro- 
duce, which constituted the wealth, or at any rate the income, 
of the family, had to be looked after, In the winter, when 
the flocks were brought nearer home, much of the boy's time 
was spent in the village, where he gradually developed in: skill 
and strength until a stone shooter and toy Weapons were re- 
placed by a good strong bow with a sheath of iron-tipped arrows. 
When his father's blacksmith slave forged him a daore  Lutkim 
knew the delights of manhood, Henceforward d rkness harl 
no terrors for him; with dagger on belt he could wander any~ 
where at night, for Yush, the evil one, who lurks in rocks to 
seize hapless travellers, has no power against a Kiifir wearing 
the national weapon. 
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In tlis same year three important events occurred. Lutkim 
became entitled to wear the clothes of a man, he went on his 
first raid,and his father was killed in circumstances I shall 
relate to you. A friend who was passing through the compli- 
cated ceremonies compulsory for all who desire to be “ jast” 
(or headmen) allowed Lutkim to participate in that part 
which qualities boys to put on trousers, a0 his forehead and 
shins were smeared with blood and he was acknowledged a 
Taq. 

Often, while tending goats and cattle, his father or the 
servants had been obliged to be on the defensive against 
marauders; he had also seen one or two very loose hill skir- 
mishes in the grey of the morning, and once all had to fly for 
their lives from Pathins who were following Lutkim’s uncle 
to. get vengeance for a midnight murder in their village ; but 
times had chanced of late years, strong kings ruled in Afghani- 
stan and in Chitril, and Lutkim had never geen a man slain. 
Shortly after he attained manhood, as above described, during 
a sacrifice to the war god, Gish, the wild under-priest, who 
used to get temporary inspiration at such times, suddenly 
declared the god demanded more offerings,and had given the 
single mandate “Attack!” The tribal elders at once met in 
excited conclave to debate this subject. As all tried to argue, 
to declaim at the same time, the outery was great. Only 
occasionally was there a lull when the stentorian tones of the 
high priest vanquished and stilled, for the instant, all other 
voices. It was finally agreed that the god's orders must be 
obeyed, and that a neighbouring Kafir tribe should be raided, 
as it was obviously out of the question to assault Afohanistan 
or Chitral, while in the valley specified there was goul pros- 
pect of plunder. 

No sooner was this decision made known than every male 
rushed for his arms, messengers were sent hot foot to all the 
other tribal villages, and in an incredibly short time the fighting 
men had assembled and started. The female augurs of Badamik 
declared the omens propitions, so the expedition left in happy 
consciousness of supernatural approval. All the women left 
the fields, donned every hit of finery they owned, or could 
borrow, to dance incessantly day and night to the gods, in order 
that the tribe might get much loot and the men come back 
uninjured. Many brandished daggers or axes. At midnight or 
very early morning, the fitful blaze of a bontire flashed now and 
igain upon gleaming steel, or illuminated, for an instant, horned 
head-dresses, and strange clad sombre figures, bowed with weari- 
ess, but moving with fantastic energy ; female voices, tired, but 
shrilly discordant, added to the feeble drum tap of a slave boy, 
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were the only sounds as this Walpurgis witch throng flickered 
out of the heavy darkness to be at once reabsorbed into it, 

It was only by extreme celerity that the warriors could effect 
a surprise. They numbered 480, of whom Lutkim was almost 
the youngest. A wilder-looking party it would be hari to 
conceive. About one-fourth carried oll matehlocks. All had 
bows and arrows and daggers,a few possessed spears, there were 
not more than half a Sou shields altogether, and not a single 
sword was to be seen. Most of the men wore nothing but goat- 
skins—the hairy side out. ‘These garments were sanhaaa at the 
waist by a leather strap, dotted with iron studs, which besides 
the dagger, supported small leather pouches, or narrow wooden 
tubes, strung together like pan-pipes, for carrying gunpowder 
or articles of no size. A few individuals of the richer class had 
coarse cotton shirts and short wide trousers of the same stuff, 
& dozen or so had Shin caps on their heads and Chitnili or 
Minjani robes wrapped round them, but tucked up at the 
waist so aa not to impede the knees in walking. No order 
was maintained. . 

The advance was led by light-limbed young braves, with one or 
two of graver years, whose words were ever listened to with 
respect, for these men had terrible records, and one was covered 
with the scars of wounds, The swift noiseless step of the 
quick-moving Kiifirs was strange to see; they moved as fast and 
silently as disembodied spirits, but their keen restless eyes, the 
frowning faces, the side to side head jerks, showed the concen- 
tration of their minds, and the eagerness with which they 
were searching the hill sides, They hurried along in single 
file, for the track was narrow. At a short interval came the 
main bedy with whom was Lutkim, and quite in the rear 
certain old men toiled along with one or two cripples whose 
physical infirmities compelled them to lag behind. For a boy 
Lutkam was a splendid walker, but he soon began to pant till 
he thought his breast would burst, and his shin-bones became 
like red hot iron bars. 

For hours the march continued, along the face of terrible 
cliffs, through streams, or rarely over single pole bridges, and 
seldom across level ground for more than a few yards. Two 
high passes had to be climbed. At the second, poor little Lut- 
kim fell down and was for some minutes tinconscions, but he 
was hurried, encouraged or scolded by his father, and at length, 
Without anything which could ey be called a halt, the 
Amzhi country was reached. The surprise was complete, 
the few Wai Katirs about fled at once and an enormous. 
booty in cattle and goats was collected, One or two shots 
were fired and all seemed over. Ardent, young men wanted 
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to start back forthwith to be home first with the good news, 
lt older hands looked anxious; they warned all to drive off 
the animals quickly and to keep together. Indeed, time was 
gsearcely allowed to eat the thick cakes of bread or cheese, or 
the dred refuse of the wine presses. Such food was hastily 
dragged from small goatskin bags or from the receptacle formed 
by pouching up the body garment above the belt; it was 
swallowed rapidly while the eaters ran about and urged the 
animals forward. Hut soon shots fell near, and the enemy 
reinforced to bis full strength, was upon them, Numbers were 
on the side of the raiders, but the Amzhi people were mad at 
the idea of losing their property. They raced along, high up 
the steep inclines, to charge down upon the front or aides of the 
convoy with the courage of desperation. Hand to hand fighting 
with daggers was occurring intermittently all along the line. 

Furious as were the Amzhi, the eaptors raged at the thought 
of losing what they had won,and fought like Gish himself. The 
two Lutkims were at the tail of the convoy with a large group 
of fellow tribesmen. As they crossed a 5 where the narrow 
track broadened into a small level space, formed by a little bay 
in the hills, with the river as the chord of the arc, a strong band 
of the enemy flashed down the slope and fell upon them with 
a wild outery. Lutkim, the boy, knew hardly anything of what 
then happened, for a gun fired close to his ear deafened him, 
and he stood paralysed with fear. There wus a flash of 
weapons, 4 gleam of passionate faces with staring eyes, much 
swaying to and fro, and then it was all over, Hardly a minute 
could have passed, but the boy's father was lying on the ground, 
limp and still, with three others. Poor Lutk:im could not stir, 
he could only gaze fixedly, He saw a friend rapidly cut off his 
father's head and bear it away, someone dragged him by the 
arm, he was pushed and pulled; then the whole rear-guard 
went on again, At this point memory stopped; he indeed half 
remembers other short furious incidents, but perhaps they were 
dreams. He recollects how he arrived at his village and how 
all the women came out in tears, with great lamentations, to 
meet them. Then he slept. When he awoke, at least one day 
had passed, his legs ached with stiffness, one of his mothers 
(that is, one of his father’s wives) gave him food, whereupon he 
fell asleep again. 

After the funeral rites, which included the fixing of a straw 
man to the severed head, and much pomp and magnificence in 
the shape of gorgeous raiment for the lay figure, enormous public 
banquets, and interminable dances and orations, the poor trag- 
ment of humanity was carried to the above-ground cemetery, 
to be deposited in the family coffer with vessels containing food 
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for the sustenance of the dead man’s ghost, Then the dancin: 
began all over again round a stuffed figure strapped on a bed, 
for otherwise it would have fallen to the ground many times ns 
it was enervetically jumped up and down or whirled about by 
ereat warriors, who outvied one another in showing honour to 
the dead Lutkim in this national manner. At length all the 
celebrations were ended and the last old woman had finished 
mumbling the dead man's pedigrees, In conventional sorrow, s0 
Lutkim the son returned to the ordimary work of life—for a 
year at any rate. Then the wooden effigy would have to be 
erected with lavish entertaimments. 

Being young he soon forgot his troubles. It was consoling to 
stroll about in a dignified way, with an old goatskin thrown 
over his cotton clothes a5 2 mourning garment, and to receive 
the sympathy of the people. Much pleasure was also to be 
found in leading conversation to the recent obsequies of his 
futher and to mention, casually as it were, what enormous cost 
had already been incurred, and then to guess at what the effigy 
feasts would mean in the way of expenditure, } 

He was not yet twelve years old, so his uncle (father’s 
brother) took charge of all affairs. This old gentleman was 
reverenced in the tribe because of the wonderful number of 
people he had slain; he now added to the popularity, thus 
obtained, by distributing his nephew's goods, with a bountiful 
hand, under the guise of paying adequate respect to the dead. 
The boy did not mind; he knew he was still one of the 
wealthiest of the tribe, for lis father had been a skintlint, 
a3 well as a dauntless blackmuailer all along the frontier, nob 
to speak of his great accomplishments as a thief. He had 
never been lazy or careless when there was a chance, however 
remote, to get plunder or to steal, while he would sometimes 
go near to starving himself and his family in order to save, 
As oa result, there were immense flocks and herds, and the rarest 
cotton velvet robes, as well as gorgeous sham brocacdes from 
Peshawer, to be found in the rooms between the living apart- 
ments above and the cow stables on the ground floor, stored 
away in those great boxes which are used indifferently as recep- 
tacles for movable property or as coffins for the dead. 

Lutkim now began to develop hereditary traits of avarice and 
cupidity; his soft boyish features had an odd mixture of 
childishness and business cunning. Of the four widows left by 
his father, Lutkim married one, thus becoming his own ate 
parent, so to speak, while his uncle took over the rest with t 
general management of the land. Lutkim's bride was three 
times older than himself, but a boy must of course have some 
woman to slave for hum. 
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A year later a prime event occurred. Some Mussulmiins 
were travelling in the country under a doubtful permit... They 
were very brave or reckless men, bent on trade. YVarions 
Kiifirs had received bribes from them, and had then gone away; 
but as no one uttered objections of any kind the merchants 
concluded all was right, or with Eastern fatalism determined to 
tun the risk in the hope of big profits. One day before the 
warty was expected at Kaimdesh, five young men of good family 
started down the hill for a narrow level space of Sin by the 
river's edge where certain iba stg tre commanded the 
Inain path and afforded an excellent hiding place. Lutkim 
was taken also. Concealed in such a way that they. could 
carefully watch the track by the water, the little company lay 
in wait all night and many hours afterwards. Villagers con- 
stantly passed by but did not see, perhaps did not care to see, 
what was going on. At length the traders appeared, one 
behind the other, four panting under loads, the fifth without a 
burden, aa he was unwell. 

Devoid of suspicion they reached the place of ambush, 
whereupon the Kafirs fired with steady aim, the matchlocks 
tested on the rocks. Although the range was not 20 yards, 
and although each marksmen had had a particular Mussulman 
assigned to him,only two men were killed, and « third wounded. 
Springing down from their hidden position the Kifirs nue 
slew both the Mussulman that was hurt and the other who hark 
escaped the bullets altogether, but the sickly youth was a few 
yards. behind his friends, He stood for an imstant, as if turned 
to stone, then he leapt back and fled like the wind. But no 
powers of speed could. enable a fugitive to escape thus in 
Kafristan, goa boy, for he was scarcely more aah a bor, 
blundered off the right track, ran under a bluff, to find himself 
Lrought up at a precipice ; he doubled, merely to fall into the 
arms of two pursuers who shouted over their shoulders to 
Lutkam, close behind them, “O Lutkam, strike! strike!” 
Lutkim came up, drew his dagger, hesitated a second—and 
struck, 

This proceeding was admitted to be a dubious one, so there 
was no dancing to the war god. Reticence was maintained on 
the subject, and the incident itself came to be stoutly denied by 
all concerned m it, who found sutticient reward in the merchnan- 
dise they obtained even after important headmen had beeu 
propitiated by gifts lest they should denounce the affair, 

Far different was another exploit, a year or eighteen months 
afterwards, when Lutkam ani his fmends killed at night, as 
they slept, three tribal enemies in the middle of their own 
village in the Kunar Valley. That enterprise was hazardous, 
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for the Kafirs crept right in amongst the foe, therefore the least 
bungling with the dagger would have meant their certain 
destruction. As it was, they managed to sever the ears of the 
victims, and to bring away a turban cloth as well. Kamdesh 
was reached in the evening, so they had to stop outside the 
village all night, in accordance with custom. Time passed 
easily, for troops of friends came to admire and congratulate, 
food also was brought and splendid raiment for the next day's 
functions. All was cheery, and the heroes occasionally stood 
up to sing the song of triumph and thanksgiving As the 
rather melancholy notes floated over the silent houses, every 
one knew that not only had Mussulman enemies been slain 
but that the tribe had suffered no lose. 

Early in the morning, decked out in finery, carrying orna- 
mental axes, the young braves marched to the dancing house 
with all the women of their families, who were bright with 
washed faces and radiaut with enthusiasm. Each female 
earried a small wicker basket full of wheat. The heroes 
deposited the turban cloth on the ground in front of the 
rough stone altar, and with the women stringing out behind 
in a semicircle, shuffled ond stamped in the most approved 
style. When there was a pause, to recover breath, the women 
showered wheat grains over the young men. It was a purely 
domestic affair, and members of other families passed by with 
scarcely a glance at the happy performers. 

By the time he was sixteen Lutkim had become one of the 
most sup-sap manyi (cunning rascals) in the tribe, Not that he 
was a bad boy. Far from it. According to his lights he was an 
admirable youth. He never offended public opinion, and even 
his sale to Mussulmin traders of his two half-sisters (daughters 
of a slave mother) for robes, gunpowder, sham jewellery and 
goats, was much applauded by his tribe and kinsfolk, for it 
proved that he was a good trader, a keen bargainer. As a 
matter of fact, the Muhammedans knew perfectly well they were 
paymg an exorbitant price for the girls; but they were glad 
to get them, at any cost, for the double advantage of obtaining 
female slaves and at the same time converting Kiifirs to Ishim. 

About Hes time Lutkam fell seriously in love with a young 
woman of f13 own age, who originally lived in the Duneal 
Valley, But her home had head tat: and she, with = 
ot — to fly over the mountain ridge to the south of 

In former days to conciliate the Muhammedana, their ; : 
neighbours, the Dnngal people clothed their samen 
Nursut fashion, that is, in dark blue trousers which hung in 
voluminous festooned folds, a long over-skirt of the same c cae 
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and a similarly tinted skull cap which covered long plaited 
locks, In this garb—which from motives of economy she 
still retained—adorned with white metal ornaments, Lutkum’s 
jienedée looked a really pretty girl. Subsequent to their 
marriage, he and she, for a week or so, were so desperately 
in love that they made an amusing and interesting couple. 
L frequently at that time saw them sented together at a 
top verandah window, They were always laughing softly 
and every instant glanced at one another, perfectly oblivious of 
the rest of the world. Of course he could not be seen walking 
about uccompanied by his: wife,so when he went abroad Lut- 
kim consoled himself with the society of his brother-in-law, 
After about a month of connubial happiness he quarrelled im 
a mild way with his wife's brother and left her to go hunting. 
Thereafter she was like any other Kafir's wife, a mere slave to 
her Lord. 

On the frentier, Lutkiim blackmailed, stole, raided, and 
socasionally murdered. At home he gave huge feasts, bore him- 
self well in quarrels, made love and danced with energy, and 
tried to swindle everyone of his acquaintance. Indeed, his sole 
fault was that he was an indifferent public speaker. In time 
he attained the rank of “ jast,” or elder of the tribe, and every- 
one said with a wise shake of the heal,“ When he is older 
Lutkim Lutkim will be a very big man.” Finally, when the 
Amir of Afehanistan advanced his claim to Kifiristan, Lutkam 
fell wpon evil days. Many: of his relatives were on the side of 
the Amir; indeed it was through Kiitir partizans that the 
Afghans conquered the lower part of the Bashgul valley, where- 
upon the tribes of the upper portion saw the uselessness of fur- 


ther resistance. Lutkim thought the matter over for weeks, even. 


mouths, beforehand. He trimmed, lied and doubled in a way 
remarkable even fora Kiifir; but in the end he was wrong. All 
his flocks were seized and he is now a refugee in Chitral, where, 
at the instance of the Government of India, he has been pro- 
vided with land and is fairly content, He is a typical Kidfir 
of the well-born class. He has always been a good friend of 
mine, and on more that one occasion has given me much help. 


I also have been able to do something for him in return. I yet. 


hope to see him again for he is still young, so perhaps some day 
we shall meet and I shall again watch him dance or swagger, 
lear him lie cheerfolly, and find him in the future as in the 
past, an amusing companion, « capital talker, and a trustworthy 
friend. 

Before showing you the lantern slides, | wish to make two or 
three remarks concerning them. 1 wish particularly to say that 
they are of real scientific value. In Kiitiristan I took a very 
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large number of photographs, I also brought away with me 
specimens of clothing, weapons, household utensils, musical 
instruments, ete. It is especially from my photographs that 
Mr. McCormick has drawn the pictures, which I hope you will 
agree with me are clever and beautiful, To give you some idea 
of how they were done, I may mention that the drawing of the 
women dancing, the last of the series, was carefully constructed 
from about five and twenty of my photographs—snap shot photo- 
graphs with a kodak. One or two of the slides have been made 
direct from my photographs—they consequently will appear less 
clear than those which have gone through the intermediate 
process of being drawn in black and white by Mr. McCormick. 
Mr. Simpson has taken great trouble in making these slides 
from Mr. MeCormick’s drawinga, and J feel orea ly indebted to 
him for hia work. 


Mr. Wittiam Crooks, after remarking on the interesting 
paper communicated by Sir George Robertson, suggested that 
it might, with advantage, include more detailed information on 
the popular religion and folklore of a people who stand as it 
were on the watershed of two faiths. That they have been to 
some extent affected by Indian influence is clear from their 
adoption from that source of the fairy known as the Yech, who 
represents the Yaksha of Hindu mythology, the attendant on 
Kuvera, the god of wealth, It would also be interesting to 
work out the extent to which they have been affected by Greek 
influence, which was obvious in some of the exhibits laid before 
the meeting. 


Mr. J, F. Cottiscwoon wished to ask a varely ethnological 
question. He understood that Sir George Robertson spoke of 
Tatars as the inhabitants of the region described. It seemed 
to him, the spenker, that most of the photographs exhibited 
indicated a semitic facies: but there was one especially of two 
young men which showed unmistakably Mongolian origin. 
Could the author inform the members as to the proportions of 
the racial mixture in those people ? 


Dr. Leirser: I did not expect the treat that we have all 


enjoyed in having Katir life and customs portrayed in the shape 
of a charming story—an admirable Precedent that readers of 





5 on little known tribes would do well to follow. What I 
expected from the notice were such additions to the Anthro- 
pology of the Kafirs as “measurements,” for, although those of 
the Dards and Katirs, who are ethnically kindred races, that I 
now hand in to the able lecturer, and to this learned Society 
for publication in its Journal, are only those of twelve persona, 
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though typical of eight tribes, more are wanted, and would be 
hailed with special satisfaction by the Anthropological Institute. 
Indeed, it may be said that the eubject of the Kafirs is one 
which this Institute has peculiarly made its own, and its late 
President especially, Dr, Beddoe, examined the Kafir Jamshed, 
a nephew of the famous General Feramory, whom I brought 
home in 1872, with an anthropological minuteness that will 
ever be an example to the students of our science. Several of 
you may remember the narrative which he gave of his adven- 
tures in the Amir’s service, and the appeal he made on behalf of 
his fellow Kiifirs then already threatened by Afghan exit pee 
tion, enslavement, and displacement. I can only add that his 
account of Badakhshiin, to which he lentan Afghan battery as a 
Major of Artillery, was the first, as it is still the fullest and 
truest account of that country that we possess. What he then 
predicted has come true, and in spite of the efforts of learned 
and philanthropic Societies, in which your President took a 
worthy part, the Kifirs, as @ nation, exist no longer. The 
vestiges of Greek art, of which the triped in Sir G. Robertson's 
most interesting collection here exhibited, as well as the dagger, 
oil-lamp and footgear, which T have now brought, bear witness, 
are being more and more obliterated ; the picturesque multitude 
of gods or deified ancestors, whose equestrian effigies in a 
country where horses are practically unknown,show an antiquity 
of Centaurs, will be submerged in the monotony of Mahomme- 
danism, although the national dances, of which Dr. Robertson 
has described some, will linger on, and vestiges of their Bacchic 
hymns, to which Col. Holdich has alluded, and their dialects, 
which I have been studying, will, as also perhaps the inscriptions 
in an archaic Greek character referred to by Mr. Senost, may yet 
recall, for a time, the ancient colony said to have been founded 
by Dionysus at Nyssa, and rediscovered, as compatriota, by 
Alexander's troops. Increased by Hiram refugees from the 
south, Buddhist emigrants from ancient Kabul and Kandahar, 
and Zoroastrians from Balkh, the ancient Bactria—all from 
Mussulman persecution, the Kiifirs have resisted encroachments 
by Afghans and Pathans for 1,000 years, at last to fall before 
molern weapons of destruction, On the confines of Kafiristan, 
diseases and many vices had before been introduced by their 
neighbours, and the Bashgalis were compelled by the Mehters of 
Chitral to raid certain travellers. Otherwise, they ever pos- 
sease(l the splendid courage, the domestic affections and the 
classical beauty to which Sir George also bears his valuable 
testimony. Indeed, in their joviality, love of money, drink, 
fun and sport, fear of public opinion and endless discussions in 
their local parliaments, they rather bear resemblance to their 
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English “brethren.” They are certainly neither Semitic nor 
Turasian, as one or other of the speakers—certainly not Sir 
George—may appear to think. They are not even a branch of 
the Iranian subdivision of the Aryan family, but practically 
pure Aryans with a strong basis of Archaic Greek. The “Yatsh,” 
to whom allusion has been made, are not the * Yuechi,” or 
white Hurs, but the “ Yakshas,” or the attendants on the 
Indian Plutus, Kuvera, the god of wealth; beings sometinies 
good and at other times evil, and forming a charming antithesis 
to their fairies, Mr. Clodd, for one, would greatly appreciate 
their folklore and that of the Dards, and an example of the 
anthropomorphic tendency of the Kidfirs is their expostulation, 
when dying, on the Lughman side, * You may punish me, oh 
Deity, but I have enjoyed myself.” (Cheers,} 
Mr. Reap alluded to the interest, of any authentic records of 


- such an interesting district as the Hindu-Kush, which, lying on 

the borders of so many different rices, Would from its physical 
character naturally preserve ancient customs and traditions 
likely to disappear in the more frequented tracka This one 
might expect tofind among the Kilfirs traces of ancient civilisa- 
tions like those of Persia, India, or Bactria, the latter art carry- 
mg with it an infusion of Greek culture. Any one familiar 
with the Lycian tombs brought home by Sir Charles Fellows! 
and now in the British Museum, would at ones see a stron 
resemblance between them and the Temple of the goddess 
Pizane. Such a resemblance might perhaps be a coincidence, 
but we find it somewhat confirmed by the shape of the tripe 
howl used by the Diviner,? whieh would seem to be identical 
with classical objects of the same kind. 


Description of Plates 


Pate VIT, 
Fig.1. Dancing Axe (EFAZHA) wed by Rimews Kafirs, aloft of wood, spiral 
ornament and knob at top made of brass, a5 is also the blade, used 
~~ exclusively for ornamental and ceremonial purposes, 
Fig. 2. Dancing Axe [KACHA) used by nasa UL Kafirs, chaft of wood, carred, 
nak end ti i above with brass, below with iron, The blade is 


Fig. 3. Dagger (katrm). ‘The national weapon of the Kalir, Handle (1 
MUSHT) tron; sheath (anrik) wood enclosed in iron or , 
except of back, often ornamented with silter studs; blade (rats) 

* Pid, Fellows, “Travels and Researches in Asi | ? | 
in Lycia,” London, 1852. Asia Minor, more particulary 
on, “ The Kiifire of the Hindu-Kush,” London, 1506, 
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good steel, edge (axii) double point (cntm) strong. Used for 
every purpose for which a sharp-edged implement con be em- 
ployed—for fighting, for a butcher's knife, for cutting foul, ete., 


etc. 

Fig. 4. Vessel for holding ghee (clarified batter). It ia called in Rafir 
GANOLEALOWIK. Monde of walnut wood elnborstely carved, It 
is used me a domestic utensil and slso mt sacrifices to contain the 
ghee with which the fire is made to lure up. | 

Fig. §. Winnowing scoop (sHURUE) made of any wood. Unornamented, 
Teed by women. 


FPrate VU. 


Fig. 1. Ornamented tripod used by the Waigul Kafirs, legs iron, bowl carved 
walnut. It is intended to hold food aot meal times. In the 
Bosheul valley wirker hour-glase-slaped low tables (cuizo) ore 

employed for this purpose. 

Fig. 2, Female effigy (sUe0n= woman ani pizt="FFIGY). As this is sented 
in a chair it would be called sHIXGIAAN DA#I Or FASHINGIADAN 
pizt, Erected to memory of deceased person, one year after 
funeral ceremenies, These effigies are of oll sires—some very 
large. 

Fig. 3. Mireles on brow ornament worn by wAtevt Kiafire, Mode of silver. 
The ornamentation is probably intended for mammary ginmds. 

Bazhgul woman's large earrings are called ouce, the «moll 

variety TOCH, and particular kinds have special names, KARMALI, 

KANWAI, KARDUNAT, etc. 
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Discovery of tie Loat Frost Mixes of Eorpr. 
By H. W. Serox-Kagr. 


ALTHOUGH these implements have been last week shown at 
the Royal Institute and Royal Archmological Institute, this is 
the first occasion on which I have read a paper. 

#;The implements from Egypt are from the long-lost flint 
mines which I discovered last November, with the sasistance 
of Johnson Pacha and the Bedouins, 

They are situnted in the eastern desert of Egypt, some at 
a distance of about thirty miles from the Nile, some nearer, 
in the Wady-el-Sheik district. 

During a period of three weeks, all the time I could spare, I 
made a taivly. complete search and examination of the mines, 
from eight different camps. Many of the types of implements 
are new to science; I took specimens to Professor Petrie who 
was excavating at Behnesa. As they have become the property, 
as mentioned below, of the Liverpool Museum, tovether with 
the right of description, I am unable to say More, or give 
illustrations in the Society's publications. 

The workings are in some cases along ledges on the faces of the 
cliffs ; im other cases on level ground on the step-like tiers or 
plateaux, which descend from the high table-topped mountains 
to the dry sandy bed of the Wady-el-Sheik, These latter 
resemble the ruins of cities with walls and towers, overthrown 
by an earthquake, and present a fearfully desolate appearance. 

The only vegetation is a seanty growth of desert plants in 
the watercourse of the Wady-el-Sheik. The only wild animals 
I saw for three weeks were a herd of ibex, a gazelle, a large 
straw-coloured mouse which came into the tent, and some 
horned vipers which the Bedouins killed to show me. 

Of palzolithic implements, or the very earliest known, 
which we may reasonably imagine may date back one, two or 
three hundred thousand years or more, Tonly found two at 
the mines; the remainder at Abydos, Naqada, N Hamadi 
Thebes and other places in the western desert, where also 
camped and spent a considerable time, = i 

At some mines near camp No, 2, on my thind expedition 
are some shafts about 2 feet in diameter, filled up with drifted 
sand, and surrounded by masses of excavated tock neatly 
Arrange 


Most of the mines had a central work-place where most of 
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the objects were discovered. There is one exception, namely, 
the clubs or truncheons which lay distributed uniformly in 
certain mines as though hurriedly left when the mines were 
last abandoned, which perhaps took place long before the 
historic periods. I therefore conjecture that each workman 
carried one attached by a thong, either as a weapon or a tool, 

Tt is possible that Mr. H. O. Forbes or someone else may 
later on figure and describe the unknown types. They have 
been acquired for the Museum by the Corporation of Liverpool. 

I have just seen Professor Petric,and he rea an enormous 
interval of time to the types represented, namely, from 

wolithic ages tothe 12th dynasty. Sir J. Deate, Six H. Peek, 

r Sayce, Sir J. Lubbock and others have been here this 

afternoon and are prevented by engagements from attending 
this meeting. With regard to the truncheons the concensus of 
opinion is that they were used point-first, and from the positions 
in which they were lying, I have not the slightest doubt that 
they were the tools, one of which each workman carried. 
Professor Sayce does not agree with Professor Petrie, but con- 
siders that all the implements, without exception, are prehistoric. 
I shall probably re-visit the mines to map them. 


Mr. Attew Brows congratulated Mr. Seton-Karr on his most 
important and interesting discoveries in Somaliland and Erypt, 








and also archwologista generally on the valuable additions to 
our knowledge which had accrued from Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
repeated journeys to ast Arlen 


His first discovery of Paleolithic Implements on or near the 
surface in Somaliland was startling, but still more so was the 
large mass of implements found in one locality in such a way as 
to indicate that fine existed there a large settlement or * city,” 
of these ancient men. 

His discovery, too, of the old mines or quarries in Egypt was 
also a remarkable find, for there he not only met with the im- 
plements of Paleolithic type, but the tools with which the 
flint had been worked. 

In looking over these large collections both from the settle- 
ments ead the mines now exhibited, he re a eps b was struck 
with the number of specimens, which a be of inter- 
mediate, or as he had already uate eat Mesolithic t be- 
tween the Neolithic and Paleolithic forms—intermingled witli 
those of Paleolithic types—pointing to the evolution and con- 
tinuity of the existence of man in Eeypt and elsewhere, the 
evidence of which he had laid before the Institute in 1892. 

What is called (for want of a better definition) the Palmeo- 
lithic period was one of indefinite extent and of enormous 
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duration, and the forms gradually changed; moreover, the 
pointed and other implements were not the work of a par- 
ticular race or people, but represent the simple ideas and 
wants common to all, and their course of development or 
trades of incipient culture, | 

Tt would be interesting to know whether the flint at the 
quarries, which appeared to be an impure earthy variety, was 
found in Inyera in the chalk or limestone, as it is found in 
England, and also whether the ancient workers followed the 
lines of Hint by galleries from the shafts where they found the 
most suitable material as occurred in the cave of Grimes Graves, 
near Brandon, where the miners left their picks of antler he- 
hind them, whereas the African miners appear to have used 
flint picks. 

On the tables were implements of quartzite, and other much 
alder rocks than flint, found at the settlement—it wonld be 
interesting if Mr. Seton-Karr could tell us whether such rocks 
were found in the vicinity, otherwise they must be accounted 
for by barter between tribes. Although the collection must be 
regarded as prehistoric and probably as beyond tradition, it 
was of interest to note that Somaliland, in which this large 
collection of stone implements had been discovered, formed 
part of the region which Professor Flinders Petrie believed to 
be “the sacred land of Punt,” “the Land of the Grxds,” of the 
inseriptions, from which a very early immigration into Egypt 
took place. 

Remarks were also made by Prof. Gladstone, Prof, Balfour 


baal 


Mr. Stopes and others, to which Mr, Seton-Karr replied, 


Description of Plates, 

Plate IX.—Fig. 1. Quartzite; Somaliland. Length, 74 inches, 

Fig. 2. Quartzsite; Somaliland, Length, 64 inches. 

Fig. 3. Quartzsite; Somaliland, Length, 74 inches, 

(All now in the Museum, Melbourne, Victoria.) 

a DE - Higa cas wager Length, 7} inches. 
Fig. From the flint quarries of Egypt, discovered by 
Johnson Pasha, Length, 74 inches, “ares "y 


(Both in the Museum at Melbourne, ) 


Jonraal of fhe dofhropological Justifiute, Vol. XY LI, Plate FY. 
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Furtuer Discovertes of ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS t 
SomALILAXD. By H. W. Srron-RKane. 


[WIth PLATES IX anp x.] 


From the results of my sixth journey into Somaliland, in 
search of paleolithic stone implements, I am of opinion that 
the large quartzite and flint implements of great weight and 
size and exquisite workmanship, and I believe the most perfect 
at present known, are to be found in one spot in Somaliland, 
and one only, This spot I have now thoroughly searched, 
with, I think I may say, surprising results, exceeding those 
obtained on the same spot twelve months before. The small 
implements which I first discovered all over Somaliland were 
thought to be neolithic, During my fifth expedition I dis- 
eovered this paleolithic settlement whilst tracking lions, 

When those first discovered were brought home for exami- 
nation, they were thought from their appearance and type, 
and from the condition of their discovery and situation, to be 
of paleolithic age. The Treasurer of the Royal Society 
then made a communication to that body stating’ that the 
implements were absolutely identical with some from the 
valley of the Somme, from the laterite deposits of India, the 
North London Gravels, Central Italy, the valley of the Manza- 
nares in Spain, the valley of the Euphrates, and the 
Pleistocene deposits of N.W. Europe, and that we need no 
longer hesitate in claiming them as palwolithie. I have now 
made a further examination of the geology of the district, and 
+ brought some specimens of rock from the strata exposed. 

In papers previously published in this Journal, I stated that 
stone implements were found all over Somaliland; all that I 
found, however, elsewhere than in this one spot were thought to 
be of early neolithic age. These were small though numerous, 
and are not metywith in any quantity in this one spot where 
the 2 lb. and 3 Ib implements 6 and 8 inches in length are 
so numerous and perfect. This spot I will now describe. It 
is not a paleolithic workshop because there are no chips here, 
but the place has many natural advantages, and was, 1 think, 
a stronghold of primeval man. 

I think I may gay I have now run paleolithic man “to 
earth" in tropical Africa, #0 far as I know for the first time. 
This implementiferous place is on the western face of a low 
hill, forming the right bank of the Issutugan, distant BS 


1 “ Proc, Bor. Soc.,” Vol. 60, p. 20; Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," xu, p. 271, &c. 
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miles In a straight line S.W. of Berbera, which is the best 
harbour on the coast, and about 75 miles or four days’ march 
with camels from Bulhar, which I chose as my point of dis- 
embarkation as being nearer the scene of operations, The 
present bed of the mver lies about 200 feet below, and in 
prehistoric times may have been a large stream. 

On this hill, free from river action, deposition or denudation, 
they may have lam in safety for 260,000 3 years. This imple- 
mentiferous hill commands the finest view to be had in the 
district. On the west the horizon consists of districts claimed 
(wrongly) by the King of Abyssinia: 80 miles east can be 
seen the blue outline of Golis, over 6,000 in height; the south 
is bounded 20 miles away by the cliffs bordering the great 
waterless plain, and on the north can be seen the tremendous 
basaltic gorges through which the Issutugan finds its way 
towards the maritime plain of the Red Sea. This favoured hill 
is about 3 miles in length, and is surrounded on three sides by 
sand-rivers—the Bolgasham, the Dago, and Issutugan, in which 
even in this arid country there is always an abundance of good 
water, The hill is of limestone, but covered to a great depth 
with alluvial deposits much solidified, and containing boulders 
of flint and quartzite ; these boulders occur elsewhere, but this 
earth deposited in ancient times seems here of unusual thick- 
ness, many other parts of the country consisting of bare rock 
thinly covered with vegetation. This ridge or hill seems ‘to 
have escaped denudation, except by rain drops, which has 
sufficed to lay bare the implements which were generally in 
twos and threes raised on little pillars of earth, like stones on 
a glacier, or lie on the bottoms of innumerable little gullies. Tt 
is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and as Dr. Gregory has 


stated, has never been under water since the Neocomian | 


Period. 

I spent about nine days here in systematic search, and found 
no chips and few hammer-stones and almost all the implements 
were large and perfect. Having completed the search of the 
entire district, it was as much as my camels could manage to 
transport the implements tothe coast, 

_M. Dupont has a few implements at Brussels from the 
Congo region, but these he believes to be of later or neolithic 


age. 

_ Somaliland has been well traversed, and an excellent map 
has been made of it by Captain H. G. C. Swayne, and an 
accurate description of the physical features of Somaliland has 
been given in his lately-published book, “Seventeen trips in 
Somaliland.” Colonel A. Paget and many other travellers to 
whom I mentioned my discoveries, showing them specimens of 
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these large flint and quartzite implementa, have crossed and 
recrossed the country in every direction. But neither they 
nor I during my six expeditions have discovered a single large 
palwolithic implement, excepting on this one spot, to which I 
alone have hitherto had access. | 
I have little expectation of making any further finds of 
ancient stone implements in these districts until the interior of 
Abyssinia is opened up to ordinary travellers, 





Fig. 1. Quartzite, Somaliland, Len h, 54+ inches, 
7 2, Somaliland. 


Length, 64 inches. 
(Both in Museum at Melbourne.) 
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On the AnruHRropoLocy of Brrrrasy. By Professor Paur 
Torixanp, Honorary Fellow of the Institute, Communi- 
cated by J. G. Garson, M.D. 


Tue following communication, in the first instance addressed to 
Ine, Contains observations of so much interest and importance 
as to merit the widest publication we are able to giveit. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in presenting it to the Institute for 
reading andl publication in our Journal, as I feel confident that 
the observations of so eminent an observer and anthropologist 
as Professor Topimard will be read and studied by his fellow- 
workers in this country and elsewhere with the care and atten- 
tion they deserve, and be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Anthropology of a portion of North- 
Western Europe. In order that anthropologists may have Pro- 
fessor Topinard’s views before them, as expressed by himself, 
and without any modification such as might unintentionally be 
imparted to them in tranalation, T have thought it desirable to 
present lis paper in the original French in which it was written. 
— I. G. GARSON. 


Mow cren CoLtécvr, 

Jarrive de la Bretagne, que je visitais pour la quatriéme fois, 
et jen rapporte des impressions nouvelles qui, rapprochées de 
mes precedentes, et de ce qui a été publié sur ce sujet, me 
pertnettent cette fois une vue d’ensemble. 

Ves tournées d'un cété ou de T'antre sont mes vacances 
annuelles; je n'ai pas la prétention d'y travailler secundum 
artem; jé nemporte aucun instrument, je ne remplis aucune 
des fenilles d'observations que, Vous €f mol, nous preacrivons ; 
je ne fais pos méme de pointages, 4 la facon du Dr. Beddoe. 
Je me borne i regarder les dimanches A la porte des ¢glises, 
les jours de marché et les jours de fPerdon, qui sont, comme 
vous le savez, des occasions de rassemblement de toutes lea 
populations environnantes, et 4 prendre des notes sur les types 
que je parviens i déméler et A.opposer les uns aux autres. Je 
ne puis done parler d'indices, ni de mesures, et faire interven 
In statistique; je manque dea éléments voulus pour faire un 
memoire, et ceviendant te résultats auxquels jarrive méritent 
parfois d'étre enregistrés. Tel est le cas, jé crois, aujourd'hui. 

Elles doivent vous interesser. Vous étes l'un des anthre- 


pologistes anglais les plus vers¢és 


| dans In connaissance des 
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races prisentes et passées dea deux cétés du Détroit, Le 
résumé que vous avez fait, il y a un an, dans vos Lectures 
au Royal Institution, des caractéres des deux races anciennes, 
néolithique et du bronze, de l'Angleterre concorde avec mes 
appréciations personnelles sur les deux races correspondantes 
de France, i la seule diffrence prés qu jassimile votre type 
néolithique non au type de Cro-Magnon, niais an type des 
oplodytes de la Lozére. L'anthropologie de la Bretagne et 
l'anthropologie de l'Angleterre se touchent par un autre point. 
La race historique qui a chang? le nom d’Armoerigue en celui de 
Bretagne est celle qui a régné en Angleterre du 2" ou 3*™ sitcle 
avant J. C. au 4*"* siécle aprés, et qui alors a ete refoulée par lee 
Anglo-Saxons en partie dans le Pays de Galles, en partie dans 
lin Gananiialts dou lémicration bretonne est partie pour l'Ar- 
morique. 
~ De 1A mes motifs pour vous adresser, 4 vous de préférence, 
la présente lettre, que vous communiquerez i |'Institut Anthro- 
pologique, ai vous le jugez 4 propos. : 

Je connaissais la plupart des pointe du littoral de la Bretagne 
de St. Malo 4 Nantes. Deux seulement m’'étaient inconnus: la 
région de Paimpol et de l'ile Bréhat et la région de Pont l'Abbé, 
of sont les célébres Bigoudens, probleme mysténeux qwaucun 
anthropologiste n'avait encore sondé. Quant A lintérieur de la 
péninsule, oj se seraient réfugi¢es les populations de la cote, 
refoulées par lea envahisseurs du 4*** ou 5*™* sitcle, je Vignorais 
complétement; aucun voyageur compétent n’ayant pu me ren- 
seigner sur elles, Ce sont les trois ee que j'ai principalement 
visit’s cette foie, Au centre de la péninsule jai rayonne de 
Carhaix, j'ai parcouru les Montagnes Noires, les Montagnes 
d’Arrhée, Huelgoat, Chateau Neuf, et Pleyben, et jen suis 
revenn édifie, 

Voici comment aujourt’hui je me resume sur les types 
actuels de la Bretagne, A l'ouest de I'Tle et Vilaine, dans les 
ss a des Cites du Nord, du Morbihon, et du Finistére. 

Je rappelle tout d'abord que pour moi il n'y a pas de popula- 
tion, ni méme peut-étre d’individu, absolument pur; et que le 
type est une quintessence de caracttres que nous supposons 
réunis au complet sur un individu ou dans un groupe ieéal. 
Le type ne doit pas étre confondu avec la moyenne d'un groupe 
réel dans laquelle des caractéres opposés se neutralisent 
reciproquement. 

Deux types ginéraux tout d'abord se constatent en Bretagne, 
L'un de taille moyenne, au visage long, quadrilacre, et aplati, 
que je désigne par la lettre A. L'autre de petite taille, an 
visage relativement court et rond, mais triangulaire par en bas, 
que je désiene par la lettre B. 
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Le premier, ou type .A, a, dis-je, le visaze—c'est A dire, espace 
compris entre les cheveux et le menton—long, mais sans que cette 
hauteur atteigne celle du type général des races blondes i 
rilatére—c'est A dire que tout en ayant le visage oval, celui-ci 
est, ou parait, carré du haut et du bas, et a les cotés sensible- 
ment verticaux et paralléles; large a la fois au front et A In 
michoire, et & peine plus aux pommettes, qui sont massives, 
saillantes et haut places, sans que, cependant, on puisse dire la 
face chamoeprosope; et enfin plat dans son ensemble, ce qui 
tient principalement au faible développement du nez, et au fort 
développement, au contraire, des pommettes. Le front est. bombé, 
déeouvert et lisse. Les arcades sourcilitres et la glabelle sont 
marquées, mais plutét petites. Les sourcils sont haute, mal 
dessinés, maigres, et parfois arqués ou relevés en dehors, Les 
cils sont peu apparents, Les yeux sont petites et mornes, 

Lintervalle occulaire est large sans excés, et généralement 
plat. Dans cet intervalle le nez commence par une racine peu 
accuse, s'élargit de suite en descendant, pour se terminer par 
une base et des ailes fortes. Ce serait un nez méserrhinien; le 
dos en est droit ou concave, Bouche an peu en saillie. Livres 
forts. Dents grandes, et se découvrant facilement. Mandibule 
large et forte. Menton gros. Enfin le teint est d'un blane-mat 
chez les sujets non hilés par le soleil, les cheveux sont chitains 
ou rouges les yeux sont neutres ou clairs, souvent bleus. 

Comme proportions générales la téte est grosse, le cou plu- 
tit court, les épaules plutdt larges et carres, le trone haut, les 
membres modéréement courts, forts, et lourds, les extrémitées 
groases, Ein somme, de corps et de visage, ce n'est pas un beau 


Le second type, ou type B, est joli, au contraire, sous ces dettx 
rapports. La téte est petite, lea traita sont fins, les yeux sont 
viis et a les formes agreables et souples, les extrémites 
petites. trone et les membres ne sont ni sveltes, ni trapus, 
mais Infermedinires et bien pris de proportions. Dans l'attitude, 
il y a 4 la fot de Ia noblesse et de la pétulance. 

Avec la taille petite, le visage est sa vrai caractéristique. 
De forme ovale, plus ou moins arrondie dans les parties supéri- 
eures, il se resserre au dessous des pommettes en un triangle, 
dont le sommet est au menton. Les sourcils sont noirs, nen 
dessinés, horizontaux, et bas placés. Les sourcila sont noire, 
Les yeux sont petits, mais plus ouverts que dans le type A, et a 
bords palpébranx bien arréteés; leur angle externe est quelquefois 
en amanile; is semblent souvent loges dane des orbites pro- 
fondes et microsemes. L/interyalle oculaire est ¢troit par com- 
paraison avec l'autre type, et occupé 4 son milieu par la saillie 
étroite de la racine du nez Le nez petit dana son ensemble, 
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Gtroit dans ses deux tiers supérieurs, 4 dos quelquefois droit, 
vénéralement concave, parfois retroussé, se termine par une base 





et des ailes peu développés. Les os malaires sont petits, fuyant ' 
sur les cotés, et ne proéminent un peu qu'a cause du resserrement 
qui est au dessons. La bouche, les lévres et les dents sont 7 
petites, les deux michoires sont étroites, le menton est petit ef 
rond., Enfin le teint est brundtre par comparaison avec le type 4 
A, et animé, les yeux sont généralement bruns, et les cheveux <i 
bruns, quelquefois notrs. | | 

Les deux types généraux sont trés répandus; le premier 
principalement sur les cétes et 4 une petite distance, le second ; 


an centre de la péninsule. Mais ils s'‘envoient mutuellement 
des prolongements qui # entrecroisent, et s'enchevetrent. 

Dans mes premiers voyages j'avais bien reconna le type A, 
et le considerais comme le seul type général actuel Breton. Le 
type B m’a été révelé dans mon dernier voyage 4 Carhaix et 
dans les environs; il m’a rappelé 4 l'instant une photographie 
que javais-achetée jadis, ef qu'un Dreton i Paris m’avait in- 
diquée comme etant le type des environs de Rennes. Une fois 
calqué dans mon esprit, je lai retrouvé un peu partout, méme 
la ou javais passé precédémment sans le vary. 

Les deux types A et B se mélent de tous cites, bien entendu, 
et donnent liew 4 une foule de sous-types intermediaires, le plus 
grand nombre individuels, beaucoup constituant des types 
propres 4 tel ou tel localité. Mais avant d’imsister sur ce 4 
point, déerivons deux types spdciaux, rares, quil faut mettre 
i | . 

L'un, que je désigne par la lettre C, se résume ainsi: Taille 
élevée, parfois trés dlevee. Téte absolument grande, mais rela- 
tivement petite. Cou long. Tronc relativement court, Mem- 
bres longs. Epaules et thorax étroits. Visage haut et étroit, & a 
pommettes petites et fuyant en arriére, autrement dit franche- 
ment leptoprosope. Nez fort, haut, saillant, et ley torrhinien, 
Teint fleuri, se brulant au soleil en se couvrant d'ephelides et ) 
d’écailles cutances, Chevenx blonds ou chiatains. Yeux bleus on , 
clairs, C'est le type classique des races blondse, sans préjuger 
de ses sous-types. [1 est connu sur les cOtes septentrionales 
de la Bretagne, et méme occidentales, sous le nom de type 

L'autre, que jappelle D, est celui des Bigoudens de Pont 
Abbé, ou mieux d'un certain nombre d'entrelles. Notons 
d'abord que les femmes Bigoudens ont Vhabitude de porter, 
depuis lage de 5 ana, une coilfure qui presse les tempes, 
atrophie ln région parotidienne, et tend & repousser em avant 
la masse des maxillaires ; qu'il en résulte une modification de 
leur type facial, pas beau par lui-méme, mais enlaidi encor 
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var cette coutume, et qu’en consequence il faut en tenir compte 
Canton observe Ja femme. 

Le type D ee résume ainsi: Taille petite, mais moins que 
que ‘dans le type B de Carhaix. Cou court et charnu. Epaules 
hautes, fortes, ef carrées. Membres courts et charnus. Ex- 
trémités fortes. Trone long. Téte grosse, Visage plein, rond. 
Pommettes fortes et saillantes. Machoires larges. Front 
développé. Nez petit, un peu écrasé dans toute la hauteur, 
large en haut comme en bas, mésorrhinien. Yeux petits, 
chiffonnés. Arcades sourciliéres et glabelle développéea échan- 
crure de la racine du nez prononcée. Hehe 8 oculaires 
plutet larges. | 

I y a des années, jétais 4 Concarneau avec deux professeurs 
de Tuniversit¢é, bun le regrette G. Pouchet, qui avait précedem- 
ment publié un mémoire d'Anthropologie sur La Phoralite ees 
faces Humaines. Vis avoient tous deux été frappés de la face 
aplatie, des pommettes saillantes, des yeux petite et comme 
bouffis de plusieurs Bigoudens qui travaillaient dans tne 
sardinerie voisine, et me disaient: “ Que faites vous de ce type ? 
Ce sont des Mongols.” Cette année, un dea auditeurs de 
I'Keole d'Anthropologie, que je rencontrais 4 Penmarck, me 
parlant des Bigoudens de Pont [Abbé, me dit. “Ce sont des 
Anvergnats.” C'est celni-ci qui avait raison. J'ai visite 
Auvergne, Les Bigoudens sont bien des Auvergnats. 

Nous avons dit que les deux types géndranx, A et B, se 
mélangent partout, soit chez lea individus, soit en formant des 
sous-types locaux disséminés de cites et d'nutres. I est 
évident que les deux types accessoires C et D doivent intervenir 
ca et 1h aussi, et accentuer les diversités, Il en résulte qu’en 
Bretagne, comme pabegiie chaque individu, chaque groupe 
partiel est un problime. quel type faut-l le rattacher ? 
Combien pour cent chez lui entre-t-l de tel ou tel type? Et 
cependant dans aucun autre pays peut-dtre que j'ai visité les 
types ne me sont apparus avec autant de stmplicitéd et d’homo- 
vencite. En Bretagne, en présence d'un caractére singulier, 
contradictoire avec l'ensemble, Vesprit n'a pas A errer dans des 
directions nouvelles, et n'a pas 4 chercher loin; la combinaison 
en proportions diverses de ces quatre types explique tout. 
Ainsi au Cap Sizun (canton de le pointe du Kaz) 4 Pont 
Aven, 4 Fouesnant, ot l'on admet volontiers des sone-types, 
Tassociation dea types A et B avec plus ou moins de pré- 
dominance du second, et ch et li quelque addition du type O, 
rend compte de ces sons-types. Parmi les Bigondens eux- 
mémes, a coté du type D, qui en forme le fond, se rencontre 
fréquemment le type B, un mélange des types A et B, et un 
mélange méme des types B et D, sans parler des troubles 
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qu’apportent parfois les yeux clairs ou bleus ou la taille 
élevée du type C. 

Il nous reste 4 préciser l'origine, ou 4 rechercher les ¢léments 
constituants, de nos quatre types. Pour les deux C et D la 
réponse est facile: nous l'avons préjugée de suite. 

Le type C est celui des races blondes. Dans ces termes 
eénéraux, c'est ¢vident. Pour nous, les Blonds ont fait leur 
apparition, tout au moins en France, plus loin dans le passe 
quon ne leeroit géncralement. Les hautes tuilles dans certaines 
erottes de la Vézere, Cro-Magnon entr'autres, ne peavent venir 
que d'un croisement avee des blonds. La civilisation, et en 
particulier la religion des dolmens, doit avoir eté apportée par 


idles blonds. Si dans les dolmens on rencontre des individus 


epescorige des caractéres ostéologiques contradictoires, c'est qua 
a méme époque existaient parallélement d'autres populations 
avec lesquelles ils étaient mélangés. Dés le 8° siécle avant 
notre ére, les blonds sont signaldés sur les cites de [Armorique, 
Ultérieurement Varrivée des Blonds est indiquée dans le pays de 
Vannes. Enfin, au 4%" ou 5** sitele de notre ére a eu lieu l'émi- 
gration des Bretons d' Angleterre, qui donnent 4 la peninsule son 
nomactuel Parmi les Blonds, lesquels principalement ont laiss¢ 
le type C que nous avons constate ? Faciesin ont dispersé un 
peu partout, et spécialement Ie long des cotes, leurs cheveux 
blonds, leurs yeux bleus, et leur hautes tailles? Les cartes de 
la taille ne le disent pas. Celles sur la couleur, que nous 
avons publices par départements, et faites par arrondissement 
sae notre usage personnel, ne le disent pas davantage, je 
‘ayoue, Une carte par cantons seule pourrait éclairer Ia 
question sans la résoudre totalement. _ 

Le type D est, avons-nous dit, celui de lAuvergnat, nous 
pourrions ajouter, et du Savoyard; autrement dit, de ce qui, au 
jour actuel, représente le mieux probablement V'ancienne mace 
brachyeéphale, venue sans doute d'Asie, vers la lin de Vige 
néolithique en France, & Vage du bronze en Angleterre. 
Comment s'est il conservé 4 l'état d'ilot dans le pays de Pont 
VAbbé? Nous Vignorons, Peut-Gtre les sépultures mégalith- 
iques si communes dans cette région nous donneraient-elles 
quelque indication, si les ossements qu'on y recueille ¢taient 
moins brises ? 

Les deux types généranux A et B se présentent dans de toutes 
autres conditions. Ce sont des produits du temps présent, des 
types actuels contirm¢s, ce qui par parenthése prouve que sous 
nos yeux prennent encore naissance, quelqu'en soit le procédé, 
des types nouveaux. Lvorigine du premier, du type A, tout 
d'abord est tres claire, c'est une combinaison des types C et D, 
Au type D appartiennent la téte grosse, la face aplatie, les 
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pommettes maszives, ne fuyant aucunement en arriére sur leur 
cote externe, le nez un peu écrasé, et souvent concave, épais 


_ dana toute sa hauteur et mésorrhinien, le front large, la michoire 


large aussi, et carrée, le cou court, les épaules hautes et larges, 
je tronc long, les membres courts et trapus, les extrémités grosses, 
et la démarche lourds empesde. Au type C se rapportent la 
taille plus dlevée que dans le type B, les cheveux chitains, les 
yeux clairs, et sorvent bleus, le teint blane-mat, par dim nition 
ginerale du pigment, le nez haut, et surtout l'allongement vertical 
de la face, tel que nu'était-ce les pommettes ce serait un visage 
leptoprosope. TA une combinaison, enfin, des deux types se 
rattache la forme quadrilatére du visace. Le type A, en défini- 
tive, aurait conservé du type de la race brachycdphale ancienne 
prédominante comme nombre, davantage qu'il n'aurait pris au 
type des races blondes, moins représentée comme nombre. 
Parmi les individua du type A, il en est qu’on prendrait encore 
ciga des Auvergnats, ou, si l'on préfére, pour des Bigoudens, 

Je qu'il fandrait ¢tablir c'est qne des deux types A et B c'est 
Ini qui a V'indice eéphalique le plus 4levé. Or les sens 
documents précis que nous possédions sur cet indice en Bretaone 
portent sur In région ou nous avons trouvé ce type le plus 
frappant. Les moyennes y depassent sur le crane le chiffre 80, 
cest 4 dire qu’elles sont toujours brachyeéphales. Toutes Jes 
series de Bretons de Broca, auxqnelles je fais allusion, viennent 
des cotes du Nord, ob je 'ai d’abord remarqué, 

Le type B est embarrassant, au contraire, & premiére vue. 
C'est quelque ehose de spécial, Tl n'a rien des races blondes: 
la taille est petite, les yeux sont bruns et profonds, le visage 
nofire pas le moindre trait de ressemblance avec elles: la 
structure générale du corps et des membres est tout diffdrente, 
Tl n'a rien non plus de ’Auvergnat, sauf peut-Gtre le front plein 
et arrondi; la ares est charmante; les yeux sont doux et 
vifs tout Ala fois; Ia mitchoire inférieure est Petite, étroite, ef en 
poate ; les proportions du corps et les extrémités sont fines, 
En révanche, ila beaucoup du type meridional d'une manidre 
générale, et surtout d'an certain type que jai déterminé sur 
une grande série de crines de la Haute Ttalie, et que j'ai 
retrouve sur le vivant dang les montagnes de la Ligurie. 
D’autre part, il rappelle par plusieurs de ses caractéres le 
type de la caverne néolithique de L'homme mort dans ja 
Lozire, type que j'ai retrouvd eh eb JA sur des erfines espagnols, 
sities, et berbers de Biskra: Co quil importerait de sayoir 
vest si, comme je suis porté A le ercire d'npris le vivant, ses 
orbites sont microeimes, et aussi s'il est dolicocéphala, on tout 
au Tmoins a wn indice sensiblement plna bag que le type A. 
Aucune série de crlines de Carhaix, on de ses environs, n'a 
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encore ¢t¢ recueilli, On a bien dit que l'indice céphalique 
de l'intérieur de la Bretagne ¢tait moins élevé que celui des 
cites, mais sans preuves directes suffisantes. 

Or il parait vraisemblable que la grande race brune de Midi, 
que j'ai appelé Méviterrannéene, et quia occupé tout le bassin 
occidental de la Méditerrannds, les Canaries, l'Algérie, l'Ttalie, 
la Corse, les Baleares, Espagne, la Ligurie, et tout le sud de la 
France, notamment Ia vallée de la Vezbre et les grottes de la 
Lozére, se soit dtendu en Bretagne, en face des les (Estréménides 
des auteurs anciens, hahitées, disent-ils, par une population 
petite et brune. La situation de la Bretagne, dans un bout de 
terre (Fimistére) en dehors des voies' parcourues par les 
eourants humains allant du nord, et du nord-est, vers la 
pasos Tbérique par la passe de St, Sebastien, expliquerait 
In perpétuntion de cette race dans ce pays, alors qu’en dautres 
lieux elle a disparu noydée dans les masses. 

S'il en est ainsi, si en laissant de cité la race de Spy et do 
Neéanderthal, dont aucune trace n'est signalée en Bretagne, notre 
type B est celui de la race autocthone a Pepoque néolithique, 
son étude 4 Carhaix, et dans les Montagnes Noires, et d'Arrhée, 
aurait un intérét exceptionnel. ment on ne peut croire 
que, depuis des milliers d’années, il ne s'est pas modifi¢, ne 
serait-ce que par les milieux, et n’a pas ¢té atteint par les 
croisements. I] est certain que le type actnel de l'Auvergnat 
n'est pas exactement celui des brachycéphales venus d'Asie. 
Aucun type ne s'immobilise dans 1é temps. Le type de Carhaix 
ne peut tre rigoureusement celui des /ony barrows d'Angleterre, 
Mais tel qu'il est, son étude serait précieuse. Ce qu'il demande, 
ce sout des voyngeurs a'installant sur les lieux, armeés d'instru- 
ments, et déterminés 4 remplir nos feuilles d'observation; ce 
qu'il -nous faut ce sont de s¢ries de cranes Bretons du Centre. 

J'ai terminéd, et je me résume. J'ai constate en Bretagne 
laxistence de quatre types. Deux sont des survivants de races 
historiques ou préhistoriques connues; un est le produit du 
mélange de cea deux races; un serait le descendant direct 
de Ja race autochthone de lige néolithique et, pour dire toute 
ma pensée, de I'ige paldolithique; je dis autochthone par op- 
position avec une race blonde qui se montrait deja a l'état de 
conquérants ou de dominateurs dans les mémes régions. 

Si jo ne m’sabuse, une pareille conclusion meérite toute latten- 
tion de l'Institut Anthropologique de la Grande Bretagne. 

Agréez, ete, 
Dr. Pav. Torixanp, 
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PuysicaL Axturorotocy of the Iste o¥ Max. By A. W. 
Moore, M.A., and Jouw Beppor, M.D, FR. 


Tue fortunate circumstance of a “Description Book” of the 
“Royal Manx Fencibles” having been preserved by Mr. Edward 
Gelling of Douglas, enables us to give what we hope will be 
cousidered a useful contribution towards the elucidation of the 
racial characteristics of the Manx people. As many of our 
readers may not be acquainted with the origin of the above- 
named corps, we will give a brief description of it: In the year 
1779, Great Britain was so hard pressed by its enemies on all 
siles that it became desirable that the Isle of Man should 
contnbute its mite to the general defence. A battalion of 
333 men was therefore enrolled for the defence of the island 
only. It was disbanded in October, 1783, after the Peace of 
Vereailles, but was re-embodied on February 20th, 1793. In 
1795, a second battalion, containing about the same number of 


“men, called the “Second Royal Manx Fencibles,” was formed 


for service in Great Britain and Ireland. At the breaking out 
of the Irish Rebellion in 1798, these numbers were doubled and 
the regiment was sent to Ireland, where it was stationed at 
Coleraine, Omagh and other places in the north of that country, 
Nothing is known of what it did there. On the conclusion af 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802, both it and the first battalion, 
then called the “First Royal Manx Fencibles,” were disbanded. 
On the renewal of the war in 1803, a sincle regiment of eight 
companies, containing about $00 men, was formed for service 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This regiment, also called the 
" Royal Manx Fencibles,” appears to have been sometimes in 
Ae eres the most part in Scarborough—sometimes in 
Ireland, and sometimes in the Isle of Man, till it was dis- 
banded in 1810. It is with it that our « Description Book” 
has to do. 

This book, which contains the names of about 1300 men 
who passed through the ranks between 1803 and 1810, has 
headings lettered “English,” “Scotch,” “ Trish,” “ Foreigners,” 
the Fenciblea being all under the last designation. From this 
number of 1,300 we have subtracted all those under eighteen 
years of age (chiefly drummers), and those not born in. the 
island, also all those whose names are either not Manx, or are 
not known in the island for a generation before 1200, even 
though they were born in the island, This leaves 1,112 names 
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wich we have every reason to believe are those of men of 
native origin. The book containing them describes their com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, and stature, and it mentions the parish 
where each man was born and the trade he was brought up 
to. Unfortunately it does not give their chest measurement 
or their weight, so that we cannot tell whether the popular 
tradition, that the Manx Fencibles covered more ground than 
the same number of men in any other regiment in the British 
army, is correct or not. There is, however, quite enough infor- 
mation to show that they were a very fine body of men. 

Let us briefly consider whether the results we propose to 
give from a comparison of the statistics mdicated are likely to 
< pSsna closely to the true average physical characteristics 
of native Manxmen er not, To do this we will first examine in 
what proportion the various parishes have contributed to the 
total number, and what is hkely to be the effect upon the 
average of these various proportions. A glance at Table A 
will show that the proportions vary from 1:49 per cent. of the 
total population in Lonan to 5-91 per cent. in Malew. The 
seven parishes which have the smallest proportion of Fencibles 
are Lonan, Rushen, Jurby, Maughold (with the town of Ramsey), 
Braddan (with the town of Douglas), Patrick, and German (with 
the town of Peel). As regards Lonan this small proportiog is 
partly accounted for by the fact. that a portion of the popula- 
tion consists of miners, none of whom served. 

The Manx miners are for the most part tall, rather dark men, 
Tr, Beddoe, in 1886, giving their average height as 5 feet 10°3 
meches,’ and so some reduction in the average height of the 
Lonan men probably results from their exclusion. It is from 
the other parishes just mentioned that most of the fishermen 
come; and it is well known that the majority of Manx fishermen 
and sailors are tall, fair men. Their average height in 1886 is 
given as 6 feet 82 inches* They were exempt from serving in 
the Fencibles, but hundreds of them joined the Royal Navy, 
both voluntarily and involuntarily, Another cause which would 
tend to decrease the average stature of the Fencibles is that the 
farmers, who are undoubtedly a tall class, 5 feet 11-3 inches* in 
1586, were not recruited, On the other hand some men below 


3 "The Physical Anthropology of the Isle of Man, Manx Note Book,” vol. 
i, p. Sa. 

“The Physical Anthrepology of the Isle of Man, Manx Note Book,” vol, 
iii, p. 33, te, porters, ft. 9 ins., fishermen, 6 ft. $4 ins. = 6 ft. §°7 ins, and 
aa te Ea The porters sre almost all of the same closs a8 the 
fishermen. 

4 fivd.; but both this and the height of the miners is undoubtedly higher than 
the true average. 


= 
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5 feet 3 inches were certainly excluded! But it is notorious 
that there are very few full grown men in the island below that 
height." The considerations given above then tend to show that 
if it had not been for the exemptions mentioned, there would 
have been more tall men, and more blue and grey eyes with fair 
complexions, and, perhaps, even allowing for the exclusion of 
men under 5 feet 3 inches, a slightly higher average stature. 
That the 1,112 names given mostly belong to men of native 
origim there can be but little doubt, and on the whole we are 
inclined to think they give averages which very closely represent 
the physical characteristics of Manxmen at the present day, if we 
bear in mind some inherent defects in the method of obtaining 
the colour of the hair, and, to a less extent of obtaining the 
colour of the eyes, which we will now point out As regards 
hair, it would appear that the observer (or observers) was apt 
to call people dark-haired, where most English observers would 
have used the term “brown” simply, and most Frenchmen 
would have said “chitain”: also that the recruiting observers 
ealled shades “ black" which most. English people would have 
ealled dark or dark brown, and most Frenchmen “bron” or 
“brun foneé.” Similarly, it seems probable that they applied 
the word brown to some shades, which most of us would ee 
called light or fair. In short, their personal equation leaned too 
much tothe durk side 

In the eyes, it seems probable that they gave a very limited 
meaning to the term “ blue,” and assigned all the greyish shades 
of blue to “grey.” Blue, however, is probably really less common 
than grey. It seems probable also that a larger proportion of 
“grey” eyes should be classed with hight” than, ik the par- 
ticulars given, we have been able to do. Hazel eves have been 
classed as “dark,” though there is a considerable number of 
them, and perhaps some may really have been of a neutral 
hazel grey" On the whole, then, the results as regurds hair 
and eyes taken between 1803 and 18 10, which for convenience 





5 ins. high, exept thet growing lads from 17 to 19 may be taken at & ft. tin, 
aL eA Arg pettetly well ssbed, open sheich ead whet igeciiny eo 
UE Gate tives out of 200 were under 6 fi: 4 inn, in| SSH; see Mane Note 
aang rete, eae frequently as, I think, mi«pp! ‘ ' | 
colour of the shell of the “nut, the true ovt-brown 





for example, Mr, Francia Gulton, Fit to th ~~ 

fo mple, Mr, F. Cw apply He eyes Which I call heel grey, 
in whi h ony the inner radinting fies ore hazel of orange, and the outer peurt 
of the iris grey or blo 
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we may call those of 1506, cannot be regarded as nearly so 
accurate as those gotten by Dr, Beddoe in 1886, notwithstanding 
the fact that the material in the former case is not only more 
copious, but doubtless of more purely native composition. The 
chances of error are, however, to a considerable extent reduced 
by our method of grouping the results under a very small 
number of heads’ As regards stature, however, the case is 
quite different, and it is clear that the results of 1806 are 
more reliable than those of 1886. Thus a ce at Table B 
which gives the numbers and percentages at the various heights, 
will show that in 1856 the percentages of stature at 5 feet 
( inches, 5 feet 7 inches, and 5 feet 8 inches, between which 
heiehts the majority of Manxmen undoubtedly are, total only 
60, 15°0, and 15:0; while in 1806 they are 18-4, 20-0, and 16-9, 
It is clear, too, that the various observers employed in 1886 
exerted themselves to pick out tall men, notwithstanding their 
instructions, This has resulted in an average stature of 5 feet 
$50 inches’ as compared with 5 feet 752 inches in 1806, the 
latter being very near the true average, Taking then Dr. 
Beddoe's results as regards eyes,* and those of 1806 as regards 
both eyes and stature,’ we ve 8 probably very reliable means 
to compare with statistics as to eyes and stature in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. 


' The various terms used ia the “Description Book™ for exion are 
* known,” thes * fair  ewarthy," © ‘fresh * it sallow,” and © These 
we have groupe ber for purposes of comparison under “dark” and 

“fair: ea ay | a “ewarthy," | and “wallow ™ Placed under the 
forme, here “fair © fresh," and * * pale” uniler the atten, meee are designated 

aa as * ble,” rey, ‘a * dark," ba hazel,” aa agit be brown," andl iia light,” ai | have 

been grou uudar “light,” ad neutral,” and tt aid cirk,"" The prey eyes are 
divided between light and neutral by plaving those with fair, fresh, or pole 
complezions under “ light;" and those with dark complexions and medium or 
dork heir under “neutral” Under “light” ore also placed blue ond light 
eves. Under “dark” are brown, dark, bagel, and black eyes. Huir is variously 
noted az “ brown,” "dark," " black,” “sandy,” “red,” “ lial ght," and “ fair, whieh 
we have placed under “light,” eontninin sins, red, li hi, and fair; * medium,” 
i«., brown, and “dark,” iz, black and dark. It should wa borne in mind that 
a canplexions are occasiunally united with dark hair and eyes, and that 
ght grey and blue eyes sometimes go with dark complexion and hair. In 
Appendix 0 will be found the full particulars about complexion, hair, and eyes 
ne] summarised from the “ Desiznation Book,” 
* 6 ft. O07 ins. groes, but 0-57 may be deducted for shoes, n= about half only 
of the 200 were measured in their “ stocking feet,” whereas this was invariably 
the cose with the Fencibles, 
* From “ Manx Note Book,” vol. i. 
* See Tables C, D, and E. 
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| per cent. per cent, 

Tele of Man, 1886 ws he =e a. 706 23 *4 

- ISG : os = #5 76°2 23S 
tireland, Tndigenous names as = “ 42 25°S 
aT in" Exotic Tanies ta ee Pat a | 7a “h 2h 
tSeotland =. “ a2 a1 8 
tEngland (north) , : 68-0 “0 
t « (generally) 62-4 87-6 
ea (Cornwall) . 556 deb “4 
tWales “s : nf 65-4 44-6 





* Le, Light + Neutral. Topinard’s mathod (see p. 17) wives, for 1504, 
eves, light, 60°8; dark, 90-2. Hair, fair, 22; dark,79°8. Index of Nigrescence 
(Beddoe), 60g. 

These are taken from the lista of deseriers in the Police Gagtte for n 
considerable number of years. In jthem, blue + prey + light = light; and 
hazel + brown + dark + black — dark. 

It will thus be seen that the Isle of Man heads the list with 
the largest percentage of light eyes, the native Trish, to which 
race the Manx are probably more nearly allied than any other, 
coming next, | | 

The average height of the Manx Fencibles was 5 feet 7-52 
inches, the culminating point of the curve of stature bemg 
apparently 5 feet 7 inches? but it would doubtless have beon 
a little higher had the measurements been given in fractions of 
inches, In fact all roads lead to the one conclusion that the 
trie average and mean stature of the F encibles was quite 5 feet 
74 inches, or 1,714 millimetres. The figures do not lead one to 
think that many islanders could have been rejected for want of 
height, and, on the other hand, many of the Fencibles were 
erowing lads of 18 or 19, and certainly could not have nearly 
reached their full stature. 

Let us compare the results, as regards eyes and hair, in the 
Isle of Man, of 1806 with 1886, bearing in mind the cautions 
#iven with reference to the former. | 








Eyes, 
Light. Neutral. Dark, 
. por cent r cent, ef cent. 
LL . 54-8 Pld os 8 
sag... lk! | 506 17-0 23-4 





The agreement in the percentage of dark eyes ig remarkable ; 
' See Table B. 
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Dark 

| pet cent. per cent 
sO a0 “4 
1586. 41+] 





and in more detatl. 






Red. | Fair. Medium. Dark. | Black. 


per cent. | per cont. | per emi. | per cent. | per cent. 
TIA as + ao iZ-0 25 “6 43°5 15 ‘0 


Ta ee 3 | 18-7 | 35-0 0 | 54 





® For percentages of hair in different districts and in each parish, eee Tubles 
D and E, 

Here the discrepancies are much greater and have probably 
arisen from the causes already mentioned. The question of 
complexion (see Table C) ts also dealt with in 1806; and it 
shows that the percentage of fair to dark complexions is os 
645 to oo. 

We now approach the main object of our paper, i¢., to con- 
sider whether the statistics before us throw any fresh light on 
the various races or race-types which have inhabited the Isle 
of Man, and how they have been distributed in various portions 
of it. With reference to the first point, as we have no cranio- 
logical measurements, we can only say that the rareness of 

| hair! which is even more marked than in 188, and the 
common occurrence of fair and lizht brown hair? show the 
prevalence in man of the Scandio-Gaelic characteristics described 

y Dr. Beddoe,’ and the comparatively tall stature of the Manx 
indicates the presence of the same cross. But, as regards the 
second point, the distribution of Norsemen and Gaels in the 
various parts of the island, our cues are distinctly useful in, 
as will be seen, confirming and amplifying previous conclusions." 

On this point of distribution Dr. Beddoe remarks, * Whether 
there be any decided difference between the southern and the 

| See above. 

* See Tables D and FE. 

3 * Manx Note Book,” vol. iii, pp. 26-7. 


‘ Tho insocuracy of the aie toa os to complexion, ete, though it renders 
the comparison of man im these respects with other countries uncertain, 
does not necessarily do eo when one district in the ieland is com | with 
another, The types we call Gaelic sre those most commonly found in districts 


where the Gaelic tongue is still, or is known to have been, spokev, 
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northern men, taken en mass, [am not prepared to say"? and, 
as “the distribution of Celtic and Shaacdinaniad Refs 
remarkably regular throughout the island,? there is no special 
indication to be derived from them.” Let us see if we can add 
to this information. To.do so we will compare the percentages 
of light, neutral, and dark shi of fair, medium, and dark hair, 
and of fair and dark complexion # and, in addition to this, we 
will compare the same figures on Topinard’s plan, adopted by 
him in his papers on the colours of eyes and hair in France, iz., 
by excluding neutral eyes* and medium hair,’ and calculating the 
percentages of light and dark in the residue ; calling one method 
QO and the other T for the sake of distinction; and, further, to 
make the results more complete and searching, we will compare 
them not only in a variety of districts, but in every parish in 
the island. This done we will give the various statures in the 
same way. Let us first divide the island into the usually ac- 
cepted «histricts of north and south." 

In making a comparison between these two, we must remem- 
ber that the southern district contained a larger proportionate 
town population,’ which would possibly tend to make the average 
of its Inhabitants shorter and darker.’ We have then:— 
a i irr 






























0. Light. | Neutral. | Dark. Fair. | Modine | Dark. 
. i , = : 
per oent. per cent. | per cent. per cont. | per cent. | per cent, 
N. Eyes | 568 21°4 Z1°8 | Wwir ..| 12-2 95-7 | aE 
ot ww? | fd 23°C |i we] 6 “af #5 6 af-o 
I. | | 
RK. ai 7a°2 — 27 6 " om) 16 “4 = h a a 
5. 7 aes | 







Fy a bd “i = 7a “ 





Complexion. N. Fair, 68-1 per cent.; 8, 62°90 per cent.; Dark, N.,31-D 
per cent. ; &., 37°] per cent. 


} * Manx Note Book,” vol, iii, p. 28. 

- “Manx Names" (A.W. Moore), p. 11. 

* For the stutistics on which these comparisona are founded see Tables D, E, 
aml F, These tables will aleo afford material for many other combinations 
besides those which we have given. 

* Dark shades of grey, green, light hazel grey, and generally, all colours 


tg on cursary inspection, leave one in doubt whether to call them light op 
dar | 


* Various shades of chestnut or medium brown, 

* North = the theadings of Ayre, Michnel, and Guarif, containing: the 
parishes of Bride, Jurby, Andreos, Ballaugh, Michael, Leanyre, Manghold (with 
the town of Reameey), and Lonan. South = the ehondings of Gleatshe 
Middle, and Rushen, containing the parishes of German (with the town of 
Peel}, Patrick, Mara . Onechan, Breodd: (with the town of Dow, ), Bante 
Malew (with the town of Castletown), Arbory, ond Rushen. cligins lori, 

7 About 8,100 to 21,754, as compared with about 1,300 to 12.207. 

* Here the elimination of the fis makes no differences, as their numbers 

fistric! 









are about proportionate to the comparative numbers Eiren in each 
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These figures show that the southern eyes are darker than the 
northern, but that the northern hair is darker than the southern, 
the index of nigrescence’ being 65°3 in the former and 57-4 in 
the latter. 3 

We will now take a three-fold division into north, central and 
scrath? :— 











Oo. | Light. ‘Neutral.| Dark. Fair. |Medium| Dark. 























hee nt. | per cont. per cent. | percent | percent. 
21 °2 | 183 27 5 60-3 
16"6 Zi 0 60-5 
4a) #2 | 476 


I. 
W. Eyes ..| TI°7 — 1o-7 — Ut} 
Cc. ca 7-7 66 °A —= oF. “I —— 70 “(} 
Bg ee] FOS — ie — so-2 


Complexion. WN. Fair, 69°4 per cent.; Dark, 31-6 per cont. 0. Fair, 63°3 
per cent. ; Dark, 36°7 per cent. 8. Fuir, 62-0 per cent.; Dark, ail per cent. 


Here again the differences are small as regards eyes, the 
central district having the largest percentage of dark ones, but 
as in the central district the proportion of grey eves with light 
complexion is much greater than that of grey eyes with dark 
complexion, the index of nigrescence is only 544 1m this district 
as compared with 64°6 in the northern and 61°9 in the southern. 

Another line of cleavage may be taken between the eastern 
and western districts, though it is by no means as distinct a 
division as that between north and south, as two parishes, Bride 
and Rushen, have both an east and west coast, though the east 
eoast is much longer than the west in Bride and the west than 
the east in Rushen, and neither Andreas nor Arbory belong 
very distinctly to the districts in which they are placed, while 
Marown in the centre, the only parish not touching the sea, 
belongs to neither." We will, therefore, first take Marown with 
the eastern parishes and then with the western :— 


! Results from Table E by adding dark hair to black doubled, and deducting 
from this the red and fair hair added, ie, (dark + 2 black) — (red + fair). 

* The north contains the same perishes a9 before, except Lonan, which is 
included in the cextral district; together with Braddan, Onchan, Marown, and 
German, and the towns of Douglas and Peel; the remaining parishes, with the 
town of Castletown, constituting the southern district. Proportions of town 
to country population: N. circa 1,300 to 10,580, C.; cirea 6,000 to 13,276. 
§. cirea 1800 to 10,135. | 

* E.: Bride, Lemyre, Maughold (snd Ramsey), Lonan, Onchan, Broddan 
(and Douglass), Santen, Malew (and Costletown), Arbory. W.: Patrick, Rushen, 
Ge min (and Peel), Michnel, Ballaugh, Jurby, Andrens 


= 
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| Fair, | Neutral,| Dark. 







—— 


— — Msefiane. 
E.* Eves | ath | 213 "24 


. per cent. | per cent. per cant. 
Hair .-| 14-2 | 28 | 600 

















Ww. , | 5rd | 21-4 | on : » | 166 | 253 | 5841 
® With Marown 
Dark, 
| per cent per cent. 
E.* Eves .| 68S a1 *6 80 6 





rie 


Completion. E. Fair, @4°4 per cent.; Dark, 35° per cent. W. Fair, 64°9 
per cent.; Dark, 35°1 per cent. Index of Nigresoence: E. 61°7; W. 5771 


per cent. 
® With Marown. 





Oo. Light. | Neutral.) Dark. | Fair. | Neutral.) Dark. 








percent. ating per cent, percent, 


per cent. | percent. 
E.* Eyes..| 53 °9 1 “4 267 | Hair...) Idd ra | H0-1 
W. « | 269 oY “6 ae"7 oe] 08S 239 oy 2 
T. | | 
E.* Eyes..| 65-6 — | .Bl-4 . wel 14 = BD 
W. , «| 78 | — ay +2 a | ex'9 | a oT 





Complezion. E. Fair, 64°5 per cent.; Dark, 35° percent. W. Fair, Gd-T 
per cent.; Dark, 05°3 per cent. Index of Nigrescence; E., 62°4; W., 55°8. 


* Without Marown. 


It will be seen that the transference of the parish of Marown 
from one district to the other makes very little change, except 
that the excess of the nigreseence in the east over the west is 
increased when the parish of Marown is transferred to the 
latter, and that the proportion of dark eyes and complexion 
is slightly greater in the former than in the latter in both 
CASES, 

We now proceed ta ccmnipate smaller districts, in which, it will 
be seen, the differences are rather more accentuated :— 
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0. Light. | Neutral.| Dark. Fair. Let Dark. 


per cent. | percent. | per cent, 
a7 oD 


poreent.| percent, | percent. 


W.E.* Eves 10-8 | 25-1 G41 


BW a os {3-7 ao: 46-6 


T. 
N.E* , | 6d 
W.W+t , | 72'7 


Let =— Bo "t 


wos — | 60's 


See ee oooESEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEee 
Complexion, N.E., Fair, 70°O per cent,; Dark, 30°0 per ont. N.W., 
Fair, 67 7 per cent.; Dark, 30°3 per cent, 
Index of Nigrescence: N.E., 66°56. W.W., 58'S, 
® Parishes of Bride, Lezayre, Maughold (anil Ramsey). 
+ Parishes of Andreas, Jurby, Ballangh, Michel. 


There is no great distinction, the eyes and hair of the north- 
east are darker than the north-west, and the complexion of the 
north-west is darker than that of the north-enst. 


TEE 


0. Light. 








cm 


| per cent.) percent, percent, Hoe tet pat bad per cent. 
E.C.* Eves| 54'S 103 26-2 | Hair ..) 15°9 223 61-8 


Wic+ , | 49°21 | 264 | oo5 |, «.| 23°3 | 18-6 | 5a 
7 | 

Ec ,, | 67 — ara |, .-| os — | 99-5 

wW.ct+ , | 65°3 iin | a7 1 . «| S80 — | 4 


sccm EEE 

Complexion: E.C., Fair, 66°0 per cent.; Dork, 33-1 per cent, W.C,, Fair, 
SoS per cent. ; Dark, 44°2 per cent. 

Todex of Nigrescence: E.C., 55°0; W.C., 46°2. 

® Parishes of Lonan, Onchan and Draddan (with Douglas). 

+ Maorown and German (with Peel). 

As regards eyes there is very little difference, but, though the 
much greater proportion of light hair in the west-central is 
shown by the index of nigrescence, it has an equally greater 
proportion of dark complexions, the complexion seeming to vary 
with the eyes rather than with the hair. 

VOL. XXVIL I 


fi 
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: cent. per cent. 
a" 24°2 


S.W.§ rT 68-0 11 “+ 

7" 
SEt , | 880 — — S1°8 
BW.§ . | 70 — _ 756 


Complexion: 8.E., Fair, 59-7 per cent.; Dark, 40°3 per cent. S.W., Fair, 
7o°2 per cent.; Dark, 20°S per cent, 
Index of Nigrescence: 5.E.,64°1. 8.W., 59°7. 


t Parishes of Santon, Mulew (with Castletown) and Arbory. 
§ Patrick, Rushen. 


Here the south-western district comes out fairer than the 
south-eastern by every test. 











Jurby, Bal-} | | 
laugh,}$/Eres ..| 60-4 | 24-0) 15°6 25-0 | 54-2 
Michoel | | 

elton - ore | 22-6 | 172 | veo | 7773 

aor N 

Jurby F 
lau ght we) 70 | — | ao-e — | 7393 
Michnel | | | 

rhe, eng » «| 778) — a — | 80-4 

| 





Complexion: (J., B. and M.), Fair, 67°7 per cent.; Dark, 32°3 per cent. 
(M. and 1.), Fair, 68-7 per oont.; Dark, 33°23 per cent. | 
Index of Nigrescence: Jurby, ete., 54°7. Manghold and Lonan, 79°4. 


* Here there is a very slight difference between the eyes and 
complexion and a considerable difference in the hair of the two 
districts, the latter having much the largest index of nigrescence 
(79-4) of any district. 

Tt is not, however, till the results from the different districts 
are placed together that we can fully appreciate their signifi- 
cance. We will therefore give the proportions of dark eyes and 
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liair under Topinard's system, ignoring the complexion results as 
they are rather vague and unsatisfactory’ :— 









per cent. ieee 
N. r 97-8 (13) §3 6 (3) 
SP - “hese | ase 
c. ls zr 4 a2 (9 76°9 (1a) 
gs. | | go-5 (8 sa-2 (9) 
E (a) 81-5 (5) 80°8 (6) fl - 
Wich { 281 us) 77-9) a7°1 
E. (6 1) BL 7 1 64-4 
v df 28-2 (10) 76-4 (14) 55-8 
NE. }s { 28-2 (10) Soe 66-5 
NW. os 1) gen (hs 80% (7) 58°5 ( 
mete - B38 | maps | 33 
SE. é { 35°03) 81-8 (5) 64-1 
BW. At ae 22-1 (16) 75°6 (18) 53-7 (168) 
sin Mickie 7 “Hy s0°6(17) | gaacis) | 88-7 (14) 
cog 222 (15) | 89-4 (1) 70°4 (1) 
a. As with Marown. b. Without Marown. 


Before commenting on these figures, we must again remintt 
our readers that we are satisfied from internal evidence, and 
from comparison with Dr, Beddoe’s tables, that our observers, 
though their standard for eyes was fairly correct, saw the shades 
of heir as through a darkening glass, wherefore the index of 
nigrescence invariably comes out too high. The first remarkable 
feature is that the variations of eyes and hair rarely correspond. 
This is especially so in the Peel district (No. 5, W.C.) which has 
the greatest proportion of dark eyes and the smallest of dark 
hair, and the Castletown (No, 6, 3.E.) and Douglas districts 
(No, 5, EC.) are not far behind it in these respects, Such a pro- 
portion indicates an admixture of alien blood, though probably 
at some remote epoch, In the district contaming the remaining 
town, Ramsey (No, 4, N.E.), the exact converse is the case; the 
same remark applies to the whole northern division, and, even 
more markedly so, to the parishes of Maughold’ and Lonan,* 
Hoth these parishes are very rough‘ and naturally poor districts, 
und it is likely enough that they contain a larger proportion of 





t The dark complexions seems to be most prevalent in the parishes of Malew 
and German, which contain the two aaciend towns of Castletown and Peel. 
® Northern. * Central. 
* ‘They belong to the cheading of Gari, “ the rough country.” 9 
ae 
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Gaels than the other parishes. Anyhow, it is in them that the 
maximum of dark hair and all but the maximum of light eves 
is found, and that the index of nigrescence is highest, this being 
just what might be expected in a largely Gaelic population, 
The coast of Cumberland, lying opposite and within sight, may 
have held out greater attractions to Norwegian settlers in these 
parishes, so that, while the creater number of their arrivals were 
probably on the west coast ‘of the island, as the sandy shores of 
the north-western district would facilitate the hauling wp their 
ships, the greater number of their departures may have been 
from the east coast. 

This supposition is strikingly confirmed by our results, 
especially when those given hy the north-western parishes 
of Jurby, Ballangh, and Michael, are compared with eastern 
parishes of Mauzhold and Lonan (No. 7), the former having 
the amallest proportion of dark eyea and nearly the smallest 
of dark hair, and the latter nearly the smallest of dark eyes, 
and quite the largest of dark hair. The conyparison of the 
north-eastern coast with the north-western’ and of the south- 
enstern with the south-western gives leas decided reanits, but 
it will be seen that in the south-western district the propor- 
tion of dark eyes is very small, and that of dark hair is not 
Fe 

Tet us now see how the results from stature confirm those 
from colour. 

The average heicht of the northern district_is 5 feet 7-66 
inches, of the southern, 5 feet 745 inches. Then, dividing oe 
island into three districts os before, the northern is 4 feet T 
inches, the central, 5 feet 7-31 inches, and the southern, 6 feet 
755 inches: the eastern? 5 feet TAT inches, and the western, 
& feet 7-66 imeches, the eastern’ 6 feet 740 inches, and the 
western, 5 feet 7°50 inches; the east-central, 5 feet 7-34 inches, 
the west-central, 5 feet 7°26 inches: the north-western, 6 feet 
785 inches, the south-eastern, 5 feet T'57 inches; the south- 
western, 5 feet 7°53 inches; Jurby, Ballaugh anid Michael, 5 feet 
$02 inches; Maughold and Lonan, 5 feet 7-34 inches. Here we 
find the fair-haired men of Jurby, ‘Ballangh and Michael taking 
the lead in height, closely followed by the same parishes, with 
the adjacent parish of ‘Andreas, then by the northern and 
western districts, while the shortest men are found in the 
east and west central districts, where there is an admixture 
of alien people in the towns, and in the most purel - Gaelia 
district, we, the parishes of Maughold and ee us the 


! Pariches of Jurby, Andreas, Ballaugh, Michar' 
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taller men are found in the districts which, from the colour of 
eyes and hair, we have decided to contain the largest proportion 
of men of Scandinavian descent and the shorter in those which 
we have decided, in the same way, to be more purely Gaelic. 
This is just what might have been expected. | 

An interesting part of the “ Description Book” is that which 
vives the various occupations of the Fencibles. The large pro- 
portion of them employed in some trade or handicraft, viz, 405 
out of 1,112, there being 709 labourers, is remarkable. 

The average height of the labourers, 5 feet 7-61 inches, is 
identical with their height as given by Dr. Beddoe m 1886," 
The labourers of the north average 5 feet 731 inches, of the 
centre, 5 feet 738 inches, and of the south, § feet 7-64 mches. 
The tallest workers are the joiners, averaging 5 feet 7-72 inches, 
and the shortest, the barbers, 5 feet 7-18 inches, the general 
average stature of the workers, other than labourers, being 6 feet 
To? inches” 

We are now in a position to summarise the results we have 
arrived at, and can state that, generally Saasen oem distinetly 
confirm Dr, Beddoe's conclusions that the population of the Isle 
of Man is Scandio-Gaelic, and that there is no very great differ- 
ence in the proportionate distribution of Norsemen and Gaels 
in the north and south, Our results, however, enable us to 
state further that there appears to be a decided preponderance 
of Norsemen in the parishes of Jurby, Ballangh, and Michael, 
and of Gaels in the parishes of Manghold and Lonan, while 
there are distinct traces of alien elements in the districta of 
Douglas, Castletown and Peel, especially in the latter, where 
the large proportion of dark eyes and fair hair is very remark- 
able. 

In Tables D and E will be found the numbers and percentages 
of the various complexions, eyes and hair in each parish, and im 
Table F the stature. They are interesting in themselves, but, 
excepting in the parishes of Broldan and Malew, the numbers 
ure too small to allow of any conclusive judement being formed 
upon them. And yet the results as regards both colour and 
eLature approximate closely to what any one knowing the island 
well would expect. The Jurby people are certainly the fairest 
in the island, though there is not so much difference between 
them and the inhabitants of the other parishes, especially those 
of Dride, as our figures wonld indicate, As regards stature 
popular opinion has it that the men of Jurby and Patrick are 
the tallest, and that Ballaugh, Michael, German, and Rushen 
follow in the order given, and, bearing in mind that the parishes 

} Seo “ Manx Note Book,” vol, iii, p. 33. 
= Bee Table 2. 
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of Patrick, German, and Rushen lose in stature from the 


elimination of the fishermen, this also agrees closely with our 
figures. 


APPENDIX. 


Tas.eE A.— Proportion af population of each parish serving i 
the “ Fencwbles.” 
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Light, Dark. ; 
Light.| Blue.) Grey. | Darel. | Brown. | Dark.) Black. 
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TaBLE C.—Aair. 





Light. Medium) Dark. 
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Complerion. 
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Complexion. 
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TaBLE F.— Stature. 














Parizh. | Arerage. Tallest Shortest. 
ft, im. ft, im, ft, in, 
Hrile .. .. «s E(s)| 58 T°80 5 ll 6 & 
Jurby ae i. os W (i) G& 8°25 6 oO 5 4 
Andress .. - -» W1)| & F3S 6 dl aS «& 
oes ne = .. -- WW wis o 7‘fo & IL » 
| owe) OG] OS 5 ll 5 3 
Lezayre .. a ss 207) 5 7°61 6 1 5 3 
ety oe and Ramsay... E (8) G5 7°50 5 1 5 43 
Northern Parishes or ae GH Fal 6 O & od 
Lon oo.) less BO] OO POT & 1 B 3 
Onchan .. wen E (10) 6 747 | 6 O 5 é 
Braddan ond Douglas .. E (13) 5 7-30 6 @ 5 3 
Marown .. .. os ((12)| 5 7°32 6 5 5 3 
German and Peel e+ W (17) 5S 7°20 6 1 & @ 
Central Parishes .. on. os fb Fal 6 4ji* aS 8°30 
Patrick 4. «5 « Wi)| 5& 7°80 6 1 5B 3 
Santum ss .. E(is)| 5 7-22 6 2 5 Ss 
Malew and Cuatletown «as FE (4) S 7°65 6 tl ao 4 
Arbory .. «1 «» E(4)| 6 7° 6 1 5 4 
Rushen -. - -- Wi(1s)| & 7°36 6 3 5 3 
Souther Parishes = a 6 7755 6 1-60 6 4-46 





Average height for the whole Leland, & feet 7-52 inches, 


TABLE F. 


Average x 

stature. 

ft, in. 
Labourers .. «| 5 F*Gl 205 
Joiners... oe) & TF2 13 
Tailors 4: | 8 7068 a3 
Wearers .. .| & Tas 43 
Shormakers & 7-40 #1 
Blackemiths «| & Fre o 
Hatters .. oo) & J°3R B 
Berbra .. 0s. | & 718 2 
Mneona .. oo) & F°8S 3 
Other trades = ..| & 7°35 | 11 











Average of trades... i 7-37 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers of the Journal are twvited to communicate any new facts of 
especial interest which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
extracts from letters, will be published at the disoretion of the Editor. 
Letters should be marked “‘ Miscellanea” ond addressed to The 
Secretary, 5, Hanover Square, W. 


a 


The following extracts are from “The Australasian,” April 17th 
1897. 

Professor Baldwin Spencer will shortly publish a book on the 
experiences summarised below, The work will be awaited with 
interest by all students of primitive social life. 


Some Aboriginal Ceremonies. 


The proceedings of the Royal Society (Melbourne) were made 
memorable last week by Professor Baldwin Spencer giving an 
account of the experiences of Mr. J. F. Gillen and himself among 
the bincks of Central Australian during the summer of 1696-7, 
Professor Spencer left Melbourne last October for Central 
Australia—country he had previously visited as a member of the 
Horn Expedition—on purpose to be present at certain unusual 
ceremonies. Mr. Gillen's residence of fourteen years among the 
Aruntas of Alice Springs in Central Australian has enabled him to 
nssociate with them on terms of the closest intimacy, and it is 
fortunate for science that he has so well used his leisure in the 
desolate solitude of s far inland telegraph station. Professor 
Spencer visited the district ns. member of the Horn Expedition 
three years ago,and hasever since been in constant correspondence 
with Mr. Gillen, On two occasions he has faced the privations of 
the climate at the only period of the year when he wag free, 
namely, during the University vacation. When in Central 
Australia, at the height of summer, the thermometer is usnally 
about 150° in the sun, and never falls below 100° even at night, 
In order that both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen might be present 
at the fire ceremony, which is the most mystic rite of all, Mr, 
Gillen, who is looked on as 0 foll member of the tribe, sent round 
the “ hand-beckoner,” a churimya, or sacred stone, whiae STMIMOnSs 
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no black would dare to disobey. For eighteen months prepara- 
tions were being made, and ay in the summer of lsv6-/ the 
tribe began to assemble at Alice Springs, 

Here for four months Professor Spencer made his head-qnarters. 
In order to be at hand when all the rites were being performed, 
Mr. Gillen and the professor oceupied a warley (native hut) built 
on the sacred ground, and provisions were brought ont from the 
station. Driven to desperation by flies, which had to be actually 
brushed off every articlo of food while 1t was re put into the 
mouth, slowly grilling under the tropic sun, and choked by the 
clonds of dust which every gentle breeze raised, the two observers 
had to make notes, take photographs, and measure natives for 
scientific purposes, when other employment slackened. The uncer- 
tainty as to when and where the next ceremony would take place 
kept Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen at all times on the qui vive, and 
on several occasions they had to tear after the blacks at mid-day 
over two or three miles of scrubby, stony ground, carrying heavy 
full-plute camera and notebook to get an accurate record of what 
was going on. In all, two hundred photographs were taken under 
extremely trying conditions. It is little wonder that the many 
friends of Professor Spencer were rather shocked to see him 
looking so parched and sun-dried on his return te civilisation. 

Initiation Hetes. 

The Arunta tribe, like several other Australian tribes, is divided 
into sections or classes, which are four in nomber. In their 
details the relationships of these classes are very complicated, and 
are fixed by definite rules which are carefully observed by the 
blacks. It may be briefly stated that a man must marry ont of 
his own class, while the children belong to yet o third class, 
certain members of which class are then his tribal brothers and 


There are four grades of initiatory ceremonies which on 
Aronta :nan most go through before he becomes a full member 
of the tribe. Up to about ten yeara the boy lives in the women’s 
camp, and accompanies them im their search for such food as 
roots, seeds, grubs, and the like. His tribal brothers then paint 
him on the chest and back, and he is thrown up into the air and 
caught. This is supposed to be beneficial to his growth. After 
this he now lives im the bachelors’ camp, and accompanies the 
bachelors on their bunting expeditions. 

Fight or ten years later he bas to submit to circumcision and 
subincision, as described by Dr. E. 0. Stirling and Mr, Gillen in 
the resulta of the Horn Expedition.’ After that he may take a 
wife, and engage in other ceremonies. In the tribes of Eastern 
Australia this stage is marked by the knocking ont of one of the 
front teeth, a ceremony to which a good denl of importance is 
attached. Amongst the Aruntns, though a front tooth is oceasion- 


+ © Report on the Work of the Horn Scientific Expedition to Central Australin.” 
Pert ITV. Anthropology. London. Dulan, 1504. 
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ally knocked out, yet the habit seems devoid of any sacred 
import, and appears to be a survival, the meaning of which is 
forgotten. 


Totem and Churinya, 


When the candidate has reached thirty, or in some cases forty 
years, he takes part in two sets of ceremonies which extend over 
several months, and it was these ceremonies which Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen had such unique opportonities of observing, 
The first set deals with the various totems of the tribe. There 
are very large numbers of totems in the tribe, and to one of these 
each black owes alleginnce, and may be called by its name. Some 
may be kangaroos, others native peach trees, others ding or 
witchetty grubs, and so on. Tt has long been known that the 
marriage rules of the Aronta were governed, not by the totems, 
bat by the classes previonsly alluded to, and why certain persons 
are attached to certain totems is one of the most pecuhar and 
important results which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have obtained. 
Closely interwoven with the idea of the totem is the significance 
of the churimya, or sacred stones and sticks. These objects are 
flat, oval, or elongate pieces of stone or wood, carved all over with 
incised linea which, in the Central Australian tribes, are circles or 
segments of circles, while in Western Anstralia they take the 
form of zig-zag lines. Each man has his own chwrinya, which is 
apparently looked on as another embodiment of himself, and yet 
at the same time it possesses a mysterious sacred significance. 
The women and the uninitiated are not allowed to look at it. The 
carvings on the churinyas of persons of the same totem are very 
similar. The chwrinyas are not kept by the blacks to whom they 
belong, but they are carefully hidden in some definite locality by 
one or two of the old men, each totem having its own particular 
set of such stations, The blacks state that in the “ dream-times” 
of the far distant past, when their ancestors came into the 
country, these of each totem kept strictly by themselves. At 
this time they are not quite clear as to whether those whose totem 
was, say the wild duck, were really human beings, or partly the 
animals or plants the names of which they bear. 

The lines of these migrations are related in great detail in their 
traditions, and each camping ground is exactly located, so that 
the whole country is interlaced with lines of route, and dotted 
over with innumerable camps. When one of these “ dream-time " 
vaste died, he was turned into a spirit-child, and as such 

wells near one of the camping grounds, always carrying in his 
hand one of the churinyas. Gonsasiseik 1s belicved to tuke place 
by the entry of one of these spirit-children into the mother, the 
apirit-child dropping his churinya on the ground at the time. On 
the birth of the child the place is searched for the lost churtnya, 
and by the kindly offices of one of the old men the search is 
usually successful, If it be not, a wooden one 1s made of hard- 
wood, such as mulga. The stone churinyas are the more ancient 
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form, and do not appear to be made at the present day. This 
then fixes the totem for the individual, and explains why in the 
Arunta tribe the child is not of the same totem as one of the 
he as is the case in some of the neighbouring tribes of 
Jentral Australia. 

The members of each totem have a ceremony connected with 
their totem, which they alone are allowed to perform, and which 
has for one of its objects the increase of the animal or plant from 
which the totem takes its name. The esting of this animal is not 
tabooed to those who bear its name, as is frequently the case in 
other parts of the world; in fnet, it is considered necessary for the 
chief performer to eat portion of his totem, or the ceremony will 


Tiart. 


General Programme. 


In their general plan these ceremonies are much olike. The 
chief performer is elaborately decorated with patterns in engle- 
hawk down stuck to his body with blood drawn from some 
member of the party. This down is coloured red and yellow with 
ochre; other parts of the body are smeared with a black pigment 
mixed with grease. The amount of blood drawn on these occasions 
ig at times surprising, it being estimated that one man allowed five 
half-pints to be taken from him during a single day. The decora- 
tion of this performer is completed while the black candidates, if 
they may be so termed, sre away hunting. On their return to the 
sacred ground they dance vigorously round him for. some time. 
In most of these performances the decorated men then imitate the 
actions of the animal whose totem they bear, and in some cases 
the acting is described as wonderful. In one mock combat two 
performers represented two eaglehawks struggling for a bone, and 
wildly fapping their wings, which were represented by a bunch of 
gum leaves in each hand. : 

The “ parra,” or sacred ground, was Inid out with great care, 
and one of the most peculiar sights was to see the candidates lying 
ina row with their heads close to a long bank of earth, as they 
were required to do during most of the nights. Absolute silence 
was entailed, and the strain during the months through which the 
ceremonies Insted must have been great, und have considerably 
influenced the hysterical, exalted frame of mind which they at 


Fire Rites. 

After a month devoted to preliminary rites the fire ceremoni: 
began. The men to be initinted formed into a body and hold- 
img o shield of gum leaves over themsclves, went to the 
women's camp. They were accompanied by a number of the 
old men swinging bull-rourers. This. seems to he the only 
ocension on which the women, on hearing the dread sound, do not 
ron and hide themselves, nor they nt any other time allowed 
even to gaze upon the sacred implement. The women, who were 
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prepared, ran at the body of men, and threw burning branches on 
to them, which the men tried, not very effectually, to ward off 
with their roof of leaves. This ceromony was repeated daily for 
nbout a fortnight. Next,a large fire, about 20 feet across, was 
made and covered with green leaves; on this terrible heap the 
candidates Iny for some time, several at once, others calmly 
standing by and waiting their turn. The hest of the fire wos very 
anadcabls. Professor Spencer knelt on the heap to try it, but 
eould not endure it, even with thick trousers on. This per- 
formance was concluded by all present howling and ravines 
firesticks about- 

During the evening, when all the candidates were lying in a 
row as usual, one of the old men seated himself before them with 
a decorated piece of wood which he held upright, and slowly and 
steadily knocked on the ground. At each side of him another old 
man sat holding his wrist, and assisting in this wearisome work, 
which, with most remarkable endurnnce, was kept up without a 
pause from half-past nine at night till about five next morning. 

The number of candidates was very large, there being more 
than a hondred who were initiated. On the day following the 
final ceremony took place, the men crossing over to the women’s 
camp, and each kneeling on o fire there. 


Concluding Notes. 


Each of the old men who were directing operations had men of 
his own totem under his charge, and for whose proper initiation 
| esponsible, Daring the whole period of nearly four 
months they were not allowed to speak to him. At the conclusion 
of the rites they had to bring him some food-offering, auch as 
cooked wallaby, and begged him to make them speak. He then 
touched their lips, and the ban of silence was removed. 

A good deal of the significance of many of the ceremonies has 
probably been lost, but their main object seems to have been to 
test the endurance of the young men, and to teach them the past 
history of the tribe, while the possession of a knowledge of the 
correct method of procedure by the old men, who practically 
formed a council for the administration of the whole series of rites, 
would naturally cause them to be held in high esteem. 

As this ceremony is only performed at intervals of many years, 
it is more than likely that, with the advance of the white man, the 
present may be the Inst occasion on which it will be performed 
with the completeness in which it was witnessed by Professor 
Spencer and Mr. Gillen. The results so laboriously obtained are 
consequently of peculiar value, 
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The following paragraphs occur in an account of a trial in West 
Australis in the present year, and are interesting for the mention 
of a curious custom. They are from * Northern Public Opinion,” 
Roebourne, March 6th, 1597 :-— 

Jimmy, Robert, and Duncan, aboriginal natives, were charged 
with the murder of another aboriginal named Harry at Mallinnini 
Well, Yule River, on or about December 20th last. 

Minnie stated that she worked for Mackay Bros. Her husband 
(Harry) and herself were working sheep at a well in Mackay's 
maiddock. Four natives, namely, Jimmy, Robert, Duncan and 
l'raveller, collected mt a well called Mallinnini for the purpose of 
killing Harry. When witness came to the well they asked her 
where Harry was, and witness said she did not know. Prisoners 
then said if she did not tell them at once where he was they would 
kill her. Told them Harry went up the river to look for a turkey. 
The prisoners Jimmy and Robert went up the river to look for 
Horry, and the other prisoner (Duncan) stayed at the well with 
witness and Traveller. Jimmy and Robert took a spear, tomahawk, 
and knife with them. Subsequently witness went with Doncan 
and Traveller to where they found Harry's body; it was not 
buried, but lying on the surface, a little distance from the Turner 
Creek. Jimmy gave witness some of deceased's fat; he ales gave some 
fo other natives, Subsequently Jimmy and Robert went back to 4 
well on Cobaland station. 


The following is copied from “The British North Borneo 
Herald,” April 16th, 1897 :-— 

Malay Card Games. 

The following from the “ Selangor Journal” gives an account of 
‘card games as played in that State. Perhaps some of our energetic 
District Officers will supply us with a similar list inviting the local 
words in place of those printed below for our next Asiatic 
“Journal.” We shall be happy to forward proofs of this article 
for the necessary corrections. — 

The following aro the names of the cards nsed in Selangor :— 

Hearts—Lekok or Panghah. 

Diamonds—Netin (retim) or Chiduk. 

Clubhs—Klawer. 

Sp oe Kling or Sakepong. 
Party : 

Queen Fah or Niyomyr. 

Knave—Pékak or Hamba, 

Ace—Sat, | 

To shufle—Banchok or Menggaut. 
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To deal—Membagi. 

To cot—FArat. 

To sweep the board—Merelong or Mengglong. 
To pay all round—Menddder chingkeh. 

A picture or court card—Anghkong or Auda. 
A three—Jalor (¢.g., two threes—dua jalor). 
A card (ordinary )—Dana. 

A seqqoence—Glik (Daun sa-glik). 


The three most important card games are: (1) main sakopong ; 
(2) main chalut; (3) mac tiga "lei or pakan,. 

1. In the game called sakopong all cards from two to six inclusive 
are Cast out, and five cards are dealt out to each of the players 
(who may bo from two to four in number); a player leads 
(furanken) the card and the next player has either to follow suit 
(furwn-kon diawn engaji) or throw down a card, turning it over 
(susuphan). If the next player i is able to follow suit whoever playa 
the highest card of the suit wins, If each player wins a trick, it 
18 declared drawn (sri), and in this case all stakes are returned. 

2. Main chabut is a variation of vingf-ef-un, but with thirty-one 

ints' (the Javanese, however, play with twenty-one points as in 

urope). Two cards aredealt by the dealer ( perdi) toeach player, 
who draws (chabut) fresh cards from the bottom of the pack in hia 
torn nnd gets as wear as possible to thirty-one. If he thinks he 
canuot safely draw another card (¢.y., after twenty-six pips are im 
his hand) he “ passes" (which is called “ blit kechil” if he s 
at twenty-six, twenty-seven, or twenty-eight, and “(iit besar™ if 
he stops at twenty-nine or thirty). 

If he obtains exactly thirty-one pips, he is said to “enter the 
pointe” (mask mata); but no player can draw more than seven 
cards, and if he has after drawing to the full limit still failed to 
obtain ai many pips as he wants, he is said to'“ enter the pack” 
(masok daun). I may add that the first two cards are called 

“Innes,” and this may be of varions kinds—e. 

(1) Lunasnikah—t.e., anghong dengan sat (0 ‘court card and an 
ace) ; 

(2) Kachong di-rendang di-tugalkan—z., two neces; a very con- 
venient hand, os the aces may be reckoned as either one or eleven 
AS OCCASION May require ; 

(3) Lunas se-glabat or saga: -ampathlas—tie., angkong dengan 
daun ampat (court card and four); 

(4) Lunas dua jalor, two threes ; 

(5) Ace and two, which is the best of all. 

Tn playing “ chabut " the tens should be cast out (di-buang dawn 
puloh). When two players have the same number of pips—e.g., 
nine and nine or eight and eight, the comcidence is described m 
the words “ Jumpa di-jalan, di-adu, kalah, di-chobut, mati.” 

* This article wns originally composed some time ogo, and I have singe 


learnt that the game is played both ways by the Malays. If 21 points only ia 
aan eurds are not counted; but if the gumo is 31 pomts they are 
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And again, when a player has obtained, let us say, twenty-six 
pips with six cards, and so bas only one more chance, and ip afraid 
to risk it, his position is ridiculed in the phrase “ Sa-nepak [lu 
Klang,” a jest of obviously local coinage.  . _ 

The phrase “ Tengah tiang” (half mast), again, is applied to 
twenty-five pips held irrespective of the number of cards; and if 
more than thirty-one are obtained, the player is said to be out 
(matt or masok piriny). | 

(3) Dawn Tiga lei or Pakan is played here as follows :— 
Three cards are dealt by the dealer to each player and the 
winner 1s he who holds the greatest number of pips, with certain 
exceptions, | 

|The best hand is three aces (fga sat) ; 

The next is three threes (figa jolor) ; 

The next is three tens (tiga puloh); 

The next is three court cards (tga angkong or tiga 

Dawn truz - Euda.) 

OF other hands the best is a remainder of nine pips 
left after deducting ten from a hand of nineteen 
pipe ; 

| The ee is © remainder of eight pips and so on, 

A band of three threes, it will be observed, is the second best 
hand in Selangor, whereas in Perak, according to Mr. Maxwell, 
it is thrown away as the worst. 

The stakes, which are deposited in two heaps by each layer, 
are hore called “ kapala” and ‘* buntut™ (or ekor) respectively, and 
the “kepala" is generally though not always greater than the 
“ekor™ in Selangor instead of the reverse. The latter can onl 
be lost when a player sweepa the bonrd. A single stake again 1s 
podul, but bertuwi is applied to betting between players, aud sorong 
or tokong means to put down a stake before your rival replies with 
4 counterstake (beridban or fipah), A player who holds thirty 
exactly, is not ont here—¢.g., he may hold « court card and two 
tens. To look at the bottom card is menengo" anjkatan, 

Mr, Maxwell gives a number of names and phrases applied 
vo paesowar eurda and combinations of ecards to which 1 may 

Two nines and a two vas China Keh mengandar ayer ; 
An eight and an ace 
(making nine) 
with a court 
card or a ten 
and two nines aoa Sembilang bertelor ; 
Two court cards and 
Anine ... = ai Parak hari naksiang ; 
The four of any suit tis Tiang jamban Lebet AW. 

The explanation of Aandak kaki figa, a8 applied to an eight, 
Sppears to be that the eight bas three pips on each side, “ Miuta 
penoh " means I want o six, and “minta tombak,” I want two pips 
(or three, as the case may be). | 
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Besides the above, there are minintore or bijou cards (cheli)— 
eg-, theki duablas, cheki limablas ond ‘tan or beretan dawn sambilen, 
ete., the dawn cheki being distinguished by their borders, e.7., tyu 
kuching, iy myonya, iyu panjang, ty merak besar, tyu kasut ; and 
nein gipét, gdpét krang, gépét rintek, gdpét lichin; babi, babi 
rintek, habe puasat, babi lichin; how merah, kow bulat, kan liehin ; 
layer, layer rintek, layer pitis, layer Uichin. Six to seven people 
play these games, which | hope to describe another time. A sort 
of whist is also played from time to time under the name of main 
frip. At this game « trick is called sapudi; to sweep the board 
is pukel fond; and the players who get no tricks at all are said to 
be sold up (kena kit).—_W.. 8. 
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Vocabularies of the Bugilai and Tagota Dialects, British 
New Guinea. By the Rev, James Custuers, with a brief 
note on the Western Papuan Dialects by Stoner H. Rar. 


1. Vocabviary of Tue Broormar Diarect. 


Anger, meliguamamagana, Noon, yabadatukame. 
Ant, yi. Pool of water (used as mirror), 
Death, gadala, angikaniira. 
Drink, aginana. Star, gata. | 
Face, yet. Stomach, sanz. 
Foot, maka. Sugar Cane, wala. 
Hand, frangyah. San, yabada. 
Head, beneget. Taro, bie. 
House, wuié. Throat, nangapa. 
Hunt (kangaroo), dakaliran. Water, ngi. 
Husband, monde. What? eandadegapainc, 
Enife, yita. Who? a:trala, | 
Lite, traama. Wife, gitram. | 
Moon, kak. Yam, gilebex, 
. Neck, gata. Yea, dé. 
No, yas. 


Kaka, the Great Spirit, whose abode and actions are unknown. 
Yedo, the spirit of a man. — 
Bémor, the place of departed spirita in the west. 


Buoital NUMERALS, 
One. Tarangesa, (Small finger Five. Manda. (Thumb) BF 
of left hand.) | ! Six. Gaben. (Wrist.) 


Two. Metakina. (Next finger.) Seven. Trankgimbe. (Elbow,) 

Three. Gingimefakina. (Middle Eight. Poder. (Shoulder.) 
finger.) Nine. Ngama, (Left Breast.) 

Four. Topea. (Next to middle.) ‘Ten. Dala. (Right Breast.) 
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2. Voossunart or Tur Tacorsa Diatecr. 


Ankle, srimi. 
Armgnard, mopa. 
Arrow, sopard, « 


Beard, wahosamusamu. 


Bird, peroai. 
Bow, gar. 


Bow! of pipe, afuruka. 


y, mea, 
Breast, pup. 
Calf of leg, sara. 
Canoe, gaca, 
Cheat, ofasta, 
Chief, gaz. 

Chin, magaofa. 
Cloth, koeragons, 
Come, anominana. 
Cut, as wood, swayim. 
Dance, scram. 
Drink, temo, 
Drum, werwa, 
Ear, fuap. 
ons moistamumut. 
Bye, pin 
Father, sawiki. 
Fight, kwiera. 
Finished, wanatt. 
Fire, jan. 
= matt, 
‘orchead, apora, 
Frigt a pated 
Girl, kamuqsera. 
Go, peiana. 
Hair, puna, 
Head, kana, 
ari darima. 
usband, aauogo. 
Knee, ae: 
page piri, 

pe, f ‘ 
Mckhar Gon. 
Moon, mano, 


ibe uradaga. 
Four, mitiga mitiga. 


Navel, tame. 
Net, jem. 

No, kewan, 

Nose, min, 
Paddle, »., wteara. 
Paddle, v., arwini. 
Peace, Feoa, 
Penis, makap. 
Pig, manag. 

Pipe, rer. 

River, arama, 
Road, sradigum. 
Hun, morcorudara, 
Sandbank, kara. 
Scrotum, panfa. 


Shallow water, karikatara. 


Shoulders, pawna. 
Sit down, peakat, 
Stand np, peramnt. 
Stars, dry 
Stomach. dana. 
Stone, lamaga, 
Sugar cane, aiaba, 
Sun, dari. 
Taro, se. 
Teeth, kam, 
Thigh, waika. 
Throat, sukiapa. 
Tobacco, sakopa, 
Toe, big, putupudura. 
Tomahawk, kabs. 
Tongue, a. 
Wait, bigatara. 
Walk, auworema, 
Water, mauka, 
Wife, sarike. 
oman, moream. 
Wood, fuel, afiaty. 
Write, dorodama. 
Yam, ruma, 
Yes, koe, to. 


Tacota Nomerats. 
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$. Matrva axp Namwav Nomenate. 

One, monon, (Little finger of Eight, va. (Elbow.) 

left hand. Nine, ara. (Shoulder) 
Two, rere. (Next finger.) Ten, ano. (Neck.) 
Three, kovpu, (Middle fin. Eleven, ame. (Left breast.) 

ger.) Twelve, tikan. (Chest.) 
Four, moréére. (Forefinger.) Thirteen, amemekai, (Right 
Five, aira. (Thumb.) breast.) 
Six, autora. ( Wrist.) Fourteen, anv, (Right side of 
Seven, minka mako, (Between neck.) 

wrist and elbow.) 

[In these Vocabularies the vowels are sounded as tn German ; 
9 = kw or qu in “ quite.” | 


4. Nore ox tHe Westers Parvax Dianecrs ty Sipxer 
H. Far. 


The Bugilai Vocabulary was obtained by the Rev, James 
Chalmers ata emall creek on the mainland of New Guinea, about 
sixteen miles distant from the island of Dauan. The people are 
not often seen, as they have no fixed abode and are sometimes far 
in the bush and at other times nearer the const. According to 
one account the following tribes are associated with the Bugilai:— 
the Tebatalai, the Wasi, the Beralag, the Gaimalag and the 
Uibalag. Another account gives the names:—Tabatata, the Bera, 
the Bnzi, the Drapa, the Mat, the Wasi and the Wiba. These 
names are of some interest and possibly connect the people with 
those of the Western Islands of Torres Straita.'! The terminations 
lei in Bugilai, Tebatalai, and lag in Beralag, Gnimalag, Uibalag, 
are the words used in the islands todenoteaclanor tribe. (Saibai, 
Dauan and Western Tribe generally lai7, Eastern Tribe, Murray 
Islands, ete., fe.) The first portion of the words Bugilai, Tebatalas, 
Beralag and Gaimalng, show the Saibai* words bag, cheek, taba, 
shoulder, bero, rib, gaima, abscess. This method of naming the 
clans ia found also in the Western Islands of the Straits where 
are found the Kulkalaig, Gumulaig, Eanralaig and Badniaig, with 
names derived from kulka, blood, gamu, body, kaura, ear, and bad, 
ulcer. 

Though there is this agreement in the method of naming the 
tribes, the vocabularies of Snaibai and Bogilai show very few 
common words. With the language of the Dabulai, a mainland 
tribe to the cast, the Bugilai shows some connection and the Dabu 
generally, has more agreement with the Innguage of the Eastern 


1 See “ Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,” by Professor 
A. C. Haddon in a ourn. Anthrop. Inat.," vol. xix, pp. 237-440. 

? Suibai is used as a collective name for the Weetern Tribe, though properly 
only the name of one island, Grammars and Vocabularies of these dinlects 
will be found in “ A Study of the Langanges of Torres Straits,” by Sidney HH. 
Ray and Alfred ©. Haddon in “ Proc. Boy. Trish Academy," drd series, vol. ii, 
pp. 443-616, and vol. ir, pp. 119-374. 
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tribe of the Straits (Murray Islands) than with any of its nearer 
neighbours. This is illustrated by the following words :— 
Drink ... Bugilai agi-nana, Dabo ine-nont, 
Foot... m maka, Dabn mak, Murray Is. mek foot- 
print, 
Hand(palm) ,, pr ih Dabu tang-icor, Murray Is. tag- 


Head ... # seneaes Dabu bunkut, 

Honse ... mis, Dabu ma, 

Knife ... i qifa, Dabo ata. 

Moon ~ kak, Dabu oak, 

Neck ... te gata, Sabar kata. 

Noon... = yabada-tukame, Dabo yabada-tukame.da. 
Sugarcane ss wean wora, Saibai geru, Murray Ie. 
Stomach a ko B Dabu kom, kam, Murray Is, kem. 
Sin... in yeboda, Dabu yahada. 

Throat ... » fangapa, Dabu nunkup. 

Water ... + gi, Dabu ine, Saibai ni. 

Yes ~e an, Dabu aa, Saibai wa, Murray Is. wao, 


The Tagota voribulars was obtained by Rev. James Chalmers - 
a village on the south or right bank of the Fly River about fort 
five miles distant from the north point of Kiwni Island, in Lat, | 
29 5. and Long. 142° 28' E. Very little is known of the people.’ 
The Maipoa numerals were obtained in the Purari Delta, east of 
ane, Delta. 

Tagota language shows some agreement with the langa 
which, with dialectical variations, is spoken on the island of Riwai, 
os the adjacent mainland west of the Fly Delia, and on Bampton 

‘Alan 
There are also a few agreements with the Maipua, on the east, 
and with the Dabu and Torres Straits dislects, These are shown 
in the following table :-— 






Arrow er Tagvia, separa, Dabu tabora, 
Kow a gar, Dandai and Saibai gagari 
Drom = ‘ eases Dabnu arap, Saibai and Murray 
Fire its +» jam, oda Maipua tau, 
Forehead »  @pora, Saibai park, 
Knife +8 » grt, Dandai giri. 
ae Ss » rama, Dandai oromo, 
Star <> » dvrupa, Maipoa 
Son et « dari, oe Movie dare, Found 
also a6 far east ns Cape Posses- 
ae Toaripi, sare, 
' A brief account of ‘Tagota eople will be found 
Tpest on British New Guinen tor 1s = *n.45 [OA ton. a0 
included in the ys ae 


a) ee 
a 
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Taro .. Tagota, sese, Kiwat eaao. 

Thigh oe »  waika, Dandai ways, 

Tobacco “ts »  fakopa, Dandai, Rnibai sukwhea, 
Murray Is. sukub, Dabu sakaba, 

Tomahawk ... .  kabi, Dandai kale, 

Woman a. an nloredil, Doabu mare. 

Yes am . 10, Dandai ro, Dabu an, 

With regard to the words given in Bngilai, Tagota, and Maipna 
for the numerals, it is probable that in some cases they are names 
of parts of the body, and not true numerals. The parts of the 
body touched when counting are indicated in brackets, In Maipua, 
eq., the words given for six, ten and twelve, appear in a vocabulary 
of the language! as aukoro, a cane gauntlet (on wrist), ano, the 
shoulder, wakwari, the chest. 

Some of the Bugilai words given as numerals correspond, 
though not exactly, with Dabo names for parts of the body? €y.: 

Metakina, two, finger next to little finger, with Dabu mutukint, 
middle finger. | 

Topea, four, forefinger, with Dabu tupr, foretinger. 

Manda, five, thumb, with Dabu mag, thumb, 

Gaben, six, wrist, with Dabu gabun, wrist. 

Trankgimbe, seven, elbow, with Dabu fang-kum, elbow. 

Podei, eight, shoulder, with Daba pader, shoulder-blade. 

Ngama, nine, breast, with Dabu guam, breast. 

Dala, ten, breast, with Dabu dor, chest. 


These vocabularies confirm what I have elsewhere stated os to 
the great variety of languages in the Western Ihvision of British 
New Guinea’ Some confusion arises throngh the Vocabnlaries 
appearing under various names, but it seems possible to distinguish 
the following groups :— 

1, Elema (Toaripi or Motumotn) about Freshwater Bay. 
The Orokolo between Maclatchie Point and Alele River 
ia not very different from the Klema. 

9. Maipoa, in the Purari delta. Vocabularies of Tuma and 
Evorra given by Mr. Bevan‘ are not very different. 

3. Daudai, comprismg Kiwai and.Domori in the Fly delta, 
Perem (Bampton Island) and coast opposite (Mowat). 

4. Tagota, up the Fly River. 3 

5, Dabo and Toga, on the coast opposite Saibai. 

6. Miriam, the Eastern Islands of the Torres Straits (Alurray 

and Darnley Islands). 

7. Bugilai, const opposite Daunn. i 

§. Saibni, the Western Islands of Torres Straits. 

! “ Annual Report on British New Guinea for 1893-4," pp, 120-122. 

2 A Dabu Vocabulary is given in the * Annual Report on British New Guinra 
for 188-01," pp. 128-Lae. 

§ 4 Journ. Anthrop, Inst.." xxiv, p. 16. *. 

4“ Toil, Travel and Discovery in British New Guinea," by T. F. Beran. 
Londan, 1889, 
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The following short vocabulary exemplifies the differences of 


these dialects :-— 


English: | Head Bun 
Elena .|orafare ..| are 
Orofelo ..| dare -| Adre 
Mai puc ukw .| dere 
Aim os | 2RPra => | oot os 
Mowail at) #DEPR 8 1 
Tagofs . mcm os | oor 
Datu ~ | Senmndrand «| gontatea 
Miriam | bere «| gereger 
Bugilai | beneged «| wabaed es 
Saiki «+ | Sd 





oo | papa 
| 





Vocabulary of Australian Aborig 


hood of Cooktown, North Queensland. By RicHanp 
PHitiirs, with a note by Sipser H. Rar. 


[The unmarked words were collected by Mr. Phillips. A few 
others collected by Captam Cook, Forster and Captain King have 
been added for comparison and completeness, and are distinguished 


by the letters c, F, and x. 


See following note. ] 


lL. Voeabulary, by Racusgo Puitcirs. 


Angry (with anger), kooly dea. 

Animal, minna, 

Ankle [changurn O. 

Arms, ngakool [ aco, acol, o. 

Astonishment (expression of), 
S saabeexeh ! cherr, cherco, tut-tut 


At ‘of, bee, bi. 


Bag, conyoon [charagala c. 
mn walar [watller c. pia 


Belly [melmal fF. 
Bite, v. dindal. 
Black, moonie, 
Blood, germbe. 
Boat, or ship, ulal. 
ze [eoyor oc, 
amp, nangoor, yaambe. 
arr ang’, marakan [mari- 


Clay | (edible barr gamma. 
Cockatoo (white), wander, 
mda Oo. 


Cockatoo (black), ngoorah. 

Cockle, clam | moingo c. 

Come hither, fattay-yeurigo, 
[Aala, mae c, 

Corroboree, goonbah-warrally. 

Cow or Ballock (animal-tem- 
ples-wood-with), mina walloo 
yoko den, 

Dead, becny, bien. 

Disobedient (ears none), milke 

anal. 

Dog, gita {cotta, kota c. 

Drink [chuchula c. 

Drink (beverage), boury. 

si (verb imperative), poo- 


Ear, milka, [milkah x, 
[melen c. 
Harth, bobo [ poapea ec, 
on oota-yata c, yeeros F. 
at (imperative), pootala. 
Elbow Lydérwe ie 
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Eyo fearer, me-ell K.] 

Eyes, meel [meul o. 

Father, bayba [dunjo c. 

Feathers [téérr £. 

Fingers | méngdlbdh x. 

Fingers (first, second, third), 
[egalbatge c. 

Fingers (little), ngaktt, [eboor- 

mall, make o. 

Fire, yoro [ meanang 0. 

Fish, goyo | poteea c. 

Fly (insect), mowee [tabugga, 
chapann 0. 

Foot, famal |feet=edamal o 

Forbidden, sacred, tabool. 

Forehead, walloo. 

Friend [itchéw x. 

Full, dea, deor. 

Go along, away, or on, [falee, 
tahtee K. 

Go down, takat. 


me moares [morye C, morrech 


Hand, mangal, 

Handa [marigal c. 

Head, campogo [wageegee c. 

Heel (kntorror c, 

Huts [| ylérkah &. 

Kangaroo, kadar, ngargelin, wa- 
dar, [menuah &, kangooroo c. 

Kill, c. koontal, 

Knees, boone, [pongo c, bongo K. 

yA [peegoorga F. 

Lesa, wanting, minus, mol. 

Liar, eevceMagy earn per. 

Lie (or sit), singal. 

Lie (tell untruth), Res sar 

Lipa, yeenbee [yembe 

Living, agamboorgo. 

Loriquet [ perpere, prerpier ©. 
fan, bamea, 

Mangroves, barralitrra. 

More, go, sore 

Manin. qoonbat. 

Nails Ginger) goolkea [kulke ¢, 
kolie 


Teie,: oe 

Native cat [ qwoll c. 

Navel, moidyi! [foolpoor o, tool- 
piri EK. 
VOL. XXXVI. 


Neck, ngakoo [doomboo 0, F. 
Nipples, gooyoo [eayo ¢, coyd- 
berrak & 


None, no, sineiads 

Nose, beono, [bonjoo o, emerda, 
polear K. 

Nose-stick, fabool [fapool. 

Of, nt, bee, ba. 

Paddle wv. [pelenye c. 

Paint (streaks of white) [car- 
banda c. 

Parrot, poerpeer, 

Pigment [wdparr K. 

Posteriors [bovea F. 

Quail «. [bahkee, moollir x 

River, perie. 

Rope, goombin [gurka o. 

Ran, ¢. dindal. 

Sea-sand, yooal [yowall, o. 

Shake hands, (hands to it), 
nang mange, 

Ship, boat, ulal. 

Sit down | tales c. 

Sit, lie, ningal. 

Sky, tyeeres [ kere, kearre . 

Sleep, wango, | poona e. 


Sap thnn: maimoon, [mier carrer 
Sole os: pos tamal-dargol [ chu- 


jumurreé ©. 

je "halka rally c. 
Spirit, ghost, neta. 
Stomach, irae LoePps c. 
Stone, nambel, | walba 
Strike, kill, koontal. 
Sun, agalan, quillen co. ®. 
Talk, words, koko. 
Tecth, moolir, [mulere, mille 

moleny RK . 
Temples, walloo, 
Thighs, kooman, [coman oc. 
Thumb, mangal-kangarvo, | eboor 
~ balga c. 
Toe (great), famel-hangares, 
Toes, dhtrdh x. 
Tongue, andar, [ wnjar 0. 
Turtle (male), agoeeah, { poinya 0. 
Turtle (female), [mameingo 0. 
Water, pourt, [ poorat c, 

P 


Cc, 


al -— 
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White man, wana. AES pairs, womera = [melpairo 
With accompanying, full, deor, ne F. 

dea. CN gee yoka, [yorou c. 
Woman, mooneng-ai, [| moobyel c. Yams, gang-a, [maracofu ©. 
Womera (throwing stick), mel- Younger, baba. 


PRroNOUsS. 
I, sqayw. They two, buola, 
Thon, weadu. What, ond. 
Thine, of or to thee, nanoo. What is your name? pooree 
lta, of or to Tt, nangoo. nanoo ana 

NUMERALS, 

One, nopungo. Three, coote, 
Two, gotera, Any number more than three, 
Those two, buola. kargoa. 


2. Note by Sipser H. Har. 


Mr. Phillips has not imdicated the orthography used in the 
Vocabulary, but if is evidently that common in <Anstraliar 
Vocabularies, te., English, with oo=u, ai or ay for 4 « or ee for i, 
on or ow for an, ete. 

This vocabulary is of interest, as it comes from the place where 
Captain Cook and Forster collected the first list of words in an 
Anstralian Janguage, Cooktown being on the south bank of the 
Endeavour River, where Cook beached his vessel for repairs in 
L770. Fifty years afterwards, in July, 1820, the Endeavour River 
was visited by Captain King during __ survey of the Australian 
Coast. He collected » vocabulary’ and compared it with that of 
Cook, showing that the language of the aborigines had c 
very little during the fifty years’ interval. Mr. Ar eae Vootta: 
lary is evidence of similar fixity after o further fif 
The vocabularies of Cook and King were reprint: by Curr in hi im his 
book on the Australian Race.’ No new a a was than 
available. 

The language of this notice seems to have a considerable range 
southward. Curr gives vorabularies from Weary Bay, Palmer 
a Aeare basen of the Mitchell River and from 

iver. these show correspondence with words in 
vocabulary from the Endeavour River or Cooktown, = 


1“ Narrative of « Survey of the Intertropical and Western 
Australis,” by Capt. P. P. King. London, 1827, pp. Coa et 


568-360, 
28 The A Phe Australian Hace,” by E. M. Curr, Melbourne and London, 1856, vol. 
oP eet eit., voL ti, pp. 404, B96, 308, 414. 
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Endcarour | 





cm Cookicwh, | English. | Other Plares. 

aS oT LE — 

waler .+| Beard 4. | a ae Granite Range walla. 

yoomia =... Camp “es «»| Weary B., yomia, Granite E., gampo. 
| Wala B., gremudecnges. 

marakan ..| Canoe T oa K., marragas, 

kattay Come : ..| Weary = Ae Granite E., &ufta, 

gofa., - "= . | Palmer 

Miedo. ». | Eve a oo | Wi Bi, Granite meet, 

gow .»| Fish ie - Weary t tocee leer i oyt, Grnite 

RB and Walsh R., So2ya. 

moorre ..| Hair on Welsh B., maora, 

compogo ..| Head -- «| Palmer K., ambogo. 

bama i. (blackfellow) [don Fes eg , Granite EB. pom, 
| | Ina. 

aopangco «€=6.. | One se Weary B., sofia, Granite E., on 

aeel oo) CAE as oo) Walsh E., agiana, = 

Imago «« | Sleep as o>») Weary B., warenge 

kalba + | Spear (war) | Wet oe kul, 

gippa as|Stomach .. «+» Weary B., 

ngolom os | Sam as ix | Waesy E., = z, Sal ote “A K,, 

coofe «| Three ae ae} ertatas , Sorta, 

bac! a «»| Two o* Waleh ., ra 

rau -»| White man -+) Weary B., wa 

woke... .| Wood... | Weary B. Granite R., foko, 





Many of these words have a very much wider range. 


3. Native Names of Places near Cooktown, by Ricnanp Pat.irs, 
Cooktown, (rangarie. 


G 


rassy Hill, Gramobnl. 


Mount Cook, Waibir, 


Mount near Follers, Upper 
Endeavour, Boolbil. 
Patrick's Point, (rolay. 


Little Mount Cook, or Olive's 
Hill, Kuaiar. 

Sloping Hill, Gabor. 

Country near Gobor, Yergoa. 

Peak east of Keating's Gap, 
Ferairariia. 

Mahmie Peak, Acnirindungert. 

Peak west of sume, Tokortokal, 


Normanby , Yangal. 

Table Top Mountain, Kalka- 
conalc. 

Connor's Knob, Kapoonda- 
katty. 


Mount Sannders, Milngar. 

Sierra between Mt. Saunders 
and Indian Head, Yoryoo. 

Indian Head, Yefa. 

Old Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Goongoor. 

New Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Dayda. 

Freshwater Inke near Cape 
Bedford, Mantyil. 

Endeatier River, Toolga. 

Annan River Yakoor. 


LZ 
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An Ethnographical Collection from Ecuador. 


Denixe his expedition to the Great Andes of the Equator not many 
years ago, the well-known Alpine explorer Mr, Edward Whymper 
made a considerable ethnographical collection, procured in the 
neighbourhood of Quito and of various other places. The col- 
lection consists chiefly of stone implements and pottery, and has 
been partially figured in Mr. Whymper's book; but its acquisition 
by the Christy Collection of the British Museum has made 1b 
possible to study the objects in greater detail. Ecundor is 4 
district of peculiar interest, for towards these high valleys con- 
verze the influence of Peru on the one side, and that of Colombia and 
Central America on the other. Influences from the less civilised 
Indian tribes lying to the east of the Andes are also perceptible, con- 
necting the arts of the North Western peoples with those of the 
Amazon tribes, and the inhabitants of Veneruela, Guiana, and the 
West Indian Islands. Thus, distinct forms of stone axe-heads are 
common to Peru, Ecuador, the Upper and Middle Amazon, Vene- 
guela, Guiana and the Antilles. Stone implements, potiery 
vessels and such-like objects form on important part of the un- 
written archives of these regions, and fortunately they are still 
to be found in numbers by those who are in a position to make 
patient search. Few people have used their opportunities better 


Fra. LL 





z. Santa Lucia, Quito. 2. 


a pg. drown too long between the 
Isternl notches and the edge, ithe heibk:of I is web exite acburiaesy 
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than Mr, Whymper; to almost every specimen he has affixed the 
locality in which it was procured. The objects collected by him 
have therefore a considerable value, and can take their place as 
documents, which may some day be of great use when the blank 
spaces of South American history come to be filled ap. The best 
source of information on the arts of the South American peoples 
is Dr. Max Uhle's “ Kultur und Industrie der Sidamerikanischer 
Volker,” Berlin, 1889. 

In view of the exceptional situation of Ecuador, it ts not 
surprising that the variety of forms of stone axes should be 
exceptionally large. The contrast with Colombia is in this rerpes 
very striking. In the accompanying outlines, a number of these 
types are given for purposes of comparison with similar forms 
ecenrring elsewhere. | 

The plain forms, Fig. I, a and 6, oceur common: both in 
Colombia and Pern. They seem to be almost the only Colombian 
forms which cannot be easily traced to a foreign source. The 
type with lateral arms at the butt, represented by Figure c, seems 
to have come from Perv, and is there found both im stone ani 
bronze. From Peru it passed into Bolivia, and through Ecuador 
into Colombia, An exactly similar specimen to ¢, but smaller, 
was dug up two or three years ago, at Highgate, St. Catherine, 
Jamnica, by Inspector F. S. Church, whose collection was ac- 
quired by the British Museum Inst year. This is but one of the 
numerous instances of resemblance between types common to the 
Antilles and Ecuador, though, as would be naturally expected, 
these resemblances are most frequent in the islands most acces- 
sible to the South American Continent. 

Form d may be isa variation of ¢. Here again the depression at 
the butt finds a parallel ina West Indian axe-head in the British 
Musenm. Form e is a beautifully finished example. It belongs 
to a type conjectured by Dr, Uhle to be a late development, and 
which seems to have reached perfection in Ecundor. But in 

rypt, where forms cand e are both known, ¢ appears to be the 
older. It is found in minioture, and of copper, in Foundation 
Deposits from the [Vth Dynasty onwards, and of bronze in a sive 
suitable for practical use. 

Professor Petrie has also discovered this form at Kahun in stone 
and chert, belonging to the X1Ith Dynasty,’ But whichever form 
is the older, the occurrence of both in culture-arens so wide apart 
as ancient Egypt and Peru would seem to show that one form may 
be a natural development of the other, or that both may have 
developed normally on parallel lines. All the examples of ¢ in 
the collection come from Cayambe, Otovalo and Carranqui, 

Forms f and g have ears of another kind. Inj they ore raised, 
while in g they are in the same plane as the surface of the axe: 
the obliquity of the butt in gis worthy of notice, Both types 
are represented in the Stiibel collection, and y occurs also in Pern? 

! Petrie, “ Ten years’ digging in Egypt.” London, 1892, p. 112, 

9 Uhle, ic. Plate 2 VIO, Fig. 3. 
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The examples of f are from Quito, Otovalo, Cayambe; of y, from 
Quito, Cayambe and Penipe. : 

Form A, all examples of which are from the neighbourhood of 
Riobambsa, has not an exact parallel m Uhle (but of Plate XV, 
Fig. 16). The ears are more sharply cut than in the case of rather 
similar forms, common to Pern and the Antilles. Form j seems 
a variant of the same type. Form m, with its bulging sides, 
recalls an axe-heud from Guiana." 

The forms &, /, », o, are all distinguished by incurved sides. 
Form [| resembles some Peruvian bronze axes. With form p, a 
distinct type is reached, and one which originates, according to 
Dr, Uhble, not in cultured Pern, but among the less civilised 
Indians dwelling on the eastern slopes of the Andes. The method 
of filing out the lateral notches was possibly by means of a cord 
need with sand. On the River Napo the binding of these axes is 
covered by a thick coating of beeswax-mastic’. More than one of 
the figures given by Uhle come from Micas, and were made by 
the Jivaro Indians. The type has had a wide distribution both to 
east and west. In the west it has penetrated Ecuador and Peru, 
Mr. Whymper’s specimens coming from Riobamba and the neigh- 
bourhood. In the east an extensive trade seems to have existed as 
far as the Middle Amazon and the lower course of tts tributaries: 
for in these countries stone for axes was difficult to procure.” 
it reappears in Venezuela, Guinna (Im Thorn, Plate X, 3) and 
the Antilles, all of which must have been separate centres of 
production. Although lateral notches are known in North 
American axe-heads, this particular method of producing them 
uppears tobe South American, Dr. Uhle is of opinion that the 
employment of the same technique in the various regions above 
mentioned affords ample proof of eulture-relationship. 

The stone axe-hammer, r, grooved on three sides only, is of a 
type well represented in North America. It is from Penipe, the 
two examples figured by Dr. Uhle coming from Quito and Rio- 
bamba. The collection also possesses two double-headed stone 
hammers of smaller size with the groove in the middle. 

Fig. ?, from Santa Lucia, near Guito, resembles Uhle's Fig. 22, 
Plate XVII, also from Quito, which is called » eutting implement, 
There is a larger stone implement of similar shape, from Mings 
rernes, Brazil, presented to the British Museum by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, but here the butt is proportionately shorter. 

_ In Figure No. I, are shown various kinds of pierced axes, 
Forms a-f seem to belong peculiarly to Ecnador. They are 
principally of a serpentine-like green stone, and the position of the 
perforation varies from the neighbourhood of the butt to that of 
the edge. Perforations are usnally made from both surfaces, 
meeting in the centre, but often they are almost entirely completed 


es Im Thurn, * Among the Indians of Guinna.” London, 1593. Pinte x, 


ig. &, 
3 Sir J. Evans, “ Ancient Stone Implements,” pp, 170, 171, | 
* Chie, Le, p. 44-6. Pp. 170, 171, London, 1497. 
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from one side only, Some of these specimens have fair edges, but 
some are 60 very blont and yet so heavy and long, os to suggest 





b. Cayambe, 4}. 
d. Caynambe, 37. 
A. Olalla, near Quito. 4, 

&, Guana, near Ricbambs. 2,'5- 
m, Cueucn. 


The numbers following the names indicate the longth of each object in 
Nae } 


that they were never intended for cutting, but for some other kind of 
work. This is the case with band jf. There is, however, in the 
British Museum a stone axe-blade from Valdivia, Chile, more than 
12 inches long, and with the hole only an inch from the butt. 
The type represented by f is supposed by Dr. Uhle to have been 
used for some agricultural purpose, and not os an axe. Mr. 
Whymper's examples are not all perforated eylindrically—i.e., 
from one surface only, as seems to have been the case with those 
described by Dr. Uhle. Form d may bea variation of the same 


The butts of many of these axes and axe-like implements are 
slightly grooved in a longitudinal direction to give them a better 
hold on the wooden haft against which they were bound. 

Form ¢, almost worn to A ring, but with one approximately 
straight side, seems to be nothing more than as worn axe-henad 
afterwards used ns a hammer. Dr. Uhble,' however, appeurs to 
give such implements an independent origin. He figures two 
from Tiahuanaco, Bolivian, and two from Quito. Mr. Whymper's 
examples are from Otovalo, Cayambe, and Carranqni. 


' Lc. pp. 44-7. 
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The symmetrical stone rings (cf. Uhle, Plate ATX, Figs. 3-6) 
are only represented by a single specimen from Quito. 

The ornamental form f is not uncommon in Eenador. It has 
been found in Cayambe, Riobamba, Quito, and the nei¢hbourhood 
of Coenca, There is one from Tombaco in the British Museom 
(cf. Uhle, Plate XVI, Fig. 23). Form j is an axe of somewhut 
similar ehape, of creen stone, but very thin and without ornament. 
Form & is of buff-coloured stone and much thicker. 

Form / from Guano, near Kiobamba, is of very thin grey stone. 
There is an identical form in gilt bronze in the British Museum, 
conjecturally ascribed to Pindile, near Cuenca. Other shapes 
which occur in bronze at Pindile, but with angular instead of 
rounded edges, are not represented in the collection, 

Form m, of bronze and with a very thick butt, is represented 
by two examples, one from Loja, the other from Cuenca. Both 
are Pernyinn in type. 

Forms so are of an uncommon shape (cf. Uhle, Plate 1, 
Fig. 5), and were found in Cayambe and Otovalo. The 
peculiarity of having one straight and one curved side is repeated 
m a much less carefully finished West-Indian stone axe m the 
Uritieh Moseum, The form of the celt figured by Sir John Evans! 
is also recalled, The peculiarshape of this celt, from Mennithorpe, 
Yorkshire, is probably “ due to the form of the pebble from which 
itis made.” Perhaps forms m and o may have bad some similar 
sagt es Form p might have some analogy with mn and o, 

The type of axe with a groove running all round the butt (Uhile, 
p. 43) has no representative in the collection. 

Hig. Tl, 9, 18 a curious hollow object of green stono, the use of 
which is not easy to determine. It might be merely a receptacle, 
the mouth of which was closed by some kind of stopper; or it 
might be a cap to be fitted on the end of a stick, e.g, a drill cap. 
Small pottery objects of rather similar shape but with holes in the 
ends or sides, have been found in Colombia? and at Jujuy in the 

entine Republic. (British Museum.) | 
_ Fig. U1, r, is a stone object also of indeterminate use. It is four- 
sided, each ee — lobes. Between the lobes and 
crossing each other at right angles are shallow grooves, suggesting 
sare ake dhe < cord, A similar form occurs in] Pubapouian bes lous 
in the British Museum. The present object is smaller, but might 
have been used in the snme tle sist ae “ 
Fig. LI, s, ia a pestle of white alabaster-like stone, with incised 


“ornament at the upper end. 


: The amnll objects in Fig. TT are interesting, though their use 
if uncertain. a, 6, c,d are more or less conventionalised birds’ 
heads of green stone, and have flat sides. The average length 
isa little over one inch. It is difficult to suppose thom amulets, 
aa ¢ might have been, because in that case a second hole would 

1“ Ancient Stone Implements,” p. 196. 

1 VF. Restrepo, “Los C = | te A 
Fs ete hidches.“” Bogote, 1895. Atlas, Plate AAXIX, 


ae 
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be superflnonus; d may at one time hare even had three Ecoles. lt 
seems more probable that the second hole was made m order that 
the objects might be fixed steadily to something. Still more 
puzzling is f. Lt also ie of green stone and has a deep groove 
along the top, the broader end of which is just visible in- the los. 
tration. A and j, possibly aleo m and », may be variations of the 
small anvil-shaped object g, which was foond at Cayambe. They 
show no distinct mens of having been used as implements, anc 
seem ill-adapted for nse as Inbrets (ef. Uhle, Le, Plate XTX, 25, 24.) 


Fra. IT. 





a, Cavumle, 14. 6, Oiovnlo. 17. 

r, Otornla, 1,4. @. Cayombe. 1h, 

re Carrangai, If. f- Cayambe, 1,5). 

g. Cayambe, 19. ‘A. Riobambo. 1,4, 

7. Curambe, tk. Gtovalo. 14. 

‘, Otorala, Tp. bl, 

a. Quito. 14, o. Near Richamho, 1). 


p- Near Kiobamie, 14. + Penipe. 1}. 
r. Otoralo, 14. . Carmnaqui, 1,4, 

(The nombers following the notmes imlieate the length of the objects in 
inehes.) 


i Hy 


A nearer resemblance to Mexican or Bolivian labrets oceors in 

i, but then it seems related to k, which is perforated, as if meant 

for suspension. The small animals’ heads of different kinds of 

stone, o, p (near Riobamba) and g. (Penipe), are supposed by Dr, 

Uhie' to es been pegs or hooks for spear-throwers. This opinion 
' “Tot. Archiv fir Ethnographic, 1556," vol. i, pp, 207-200. 


i, «a 


: 
—_, 
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is not shared by Restrepo! who thmks that thoy may have been 
burnishers or polishers. lt is easier to raise objections to both 
these views than to suggest a third. Against the first it may be 
urged that stone ia not so serviceable as bone, which is the common 
material employed both in ordinary and m coremoninl! throwing- 
sticks on the American Continent; and that these forma do not 
occur in the gold models of throwing-sticks made by the Chibchnas 
(but see Restrepo, Atlas, Plate ATV, Fig. 34). Against the 
second it must be pomted ont that Mr. Whymper’s specimens do 
not seem to have been actually used for polishing. 

Fig. IT, 7, is also unaccounted for. It is bell-shaped, and of 

erey stone, pierced through the projection at the upper end, The 
base i# flat, and in one side is drilled » conical cavity os shown in 
the illustration, There is another specimen in the collection, 
differing in the fact that the drilled cavity i not made on the 
same side as the perforation and in having a perforation at the 
hase connected with the cavity at the side. Ashgehtly larger stone 
object of similar shape, and with similar pierced projection, but 
withont any Isteral cavity, and hollowed ont from the base up- 
wards, does not throw any light on the purpose for which r may 
have been nsed. Mr. Whymper says that this purpose may have 
been the sharpening of toola: but it would porbaps be difficult to 
point to an analogons instance. 
Fig. 111, «, 0 small hand of green stone resembling serpentine 
was probably some kind of charm: a second specimen is fitted 
with a silver mount at the wmst, ond o third has a rectangle 
incised on the buck. These objects have rather s modern appear- 
anee; bout there is in the British Musenm oa similar hand made of 
white bone, which was found in a tomb at Arequipa, Pern. 

The pottery in the collection is represented by a number of 
Lae pieces, chiefly interesting in ns far as their form betrays 
the infinence of different cultures. Thus Fig. 1V, d and ¢, of red 
pottery, and with circular bases, are not of a Peruvian type, but 
commenly oecur in Colombin and Central American. The same 
can be said of the tripod veasel a, which is entirely blackened by 
fire. In Eenndor these vessels are usually found nt Socahamlm, 
Ibarra, Latacunga, and Riolumba; but similar three-legged pots 
rin through Colombia and Central America to Mexieo and even 
further. Specimens from Chiriqui im the British Museom are 
closely analogous, having the same characteristicall« formed legs. 
Another tripod vessel brought by Mr, Whymper bas very short, 
stumpy legs, and would not appear so well adapted for placing 
directly upon the fire, | 

Fig. f, coarsely made of buff pottery, was found in a gtave, 


with one of the short-legged tripod pots, a vase with pointed base, 


and a ekull,? Figs. b and ¢ represent the southern or Peruvian 
' Ee. p. 17, and Atlas, Plate XX MIX, Fig. 116, 0. b, «. 

274. 

— * Whymper, Le. figure on p. 264, 


**'Travela amongst the great Andes of the Equator." London, 1892, page 
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influence, in contradistinction to the Northern or Colombian. They 
seem to be Cuzco types. 





- i = 


Most of the forms illustrated in Dr. Uhle's admirable coloured 
plates are represented in the collection, and some of the finer 
pieces are figured in Mr. Whymper's book. It is to be hoped that 
further discoveries may throw light on the use of the numerous 
objecta the purpose of which is still problematical. 

O. M. Datroy, | 


Formation dela Nation Francaise. Par Gabriel de Mortillet. 
Paris: Alean, 1897. §°. 336 pp. Price 6 fr. 

This new work of our distinguished honorary fellow M. Mortillet 
has a very wide scope. In it are discussed all the peoples who, m 
prehistoric and historic times, have permanently occupied French 
soil, or influenced the growth of the French nation. The varied 
problems comprised in this extensive programme. are treated im 
four main divisions under the heads of Historical Documents, 
Linguistic Deductions, Palethnological Data, and Anthropological 
Documents. In the first of these divisions separate chapters are 
devoted to the respective influences of Egyptians, Phoamicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Ligurians, Tberians, Celts, Gauls and 
Galatians, Romans, and Teutonic tribes. Im the second part 
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are four chapters devoted to language, inscriptions, etymology, 
and kindred subjects, In the third part we are taken from the 
precursors of menkind and Pithecanthropus through the stone 
ages, to the protohistoric times when metals were in general use. 
In the fourth, or anthropological, part the evidence of some of the 
important human remains is considered, among which those of 
the Neanderthal, Langerie, and Cro-Magnon naturally play o 
prominent part. The numerous woodcuts and maps, most of 
which are well executed, are an attractive feature of the book, 
which is written with the clearness of style for which ue] 
writers have so enviable a reputation. It is impossible to do 
justice in so short a space toa work which is evidently the result 
of wide-reaching investigation, We may, however, fitly conclude 
by subjoining one of M. Mortillet’s tables of classification, which 
will give some idea of the important nature of the work. 
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Life in Early Britain. By Bertram C. A. Windle, D.Sc, M_D., 
M.A, FSA. London: D. Nutt. 1897. 12m0, 244 pp. 
Paoblished at 3g. 6a. 


We are not aware of any book so well caloulated to give a 
comprehensive view of the various aubjects with which it deals 
In so reasonable a com as the present admirable little volume. 
Its aim is to place before the reader in « series of essays a brief 
but clear secount of the different races which inhabited. this 
country from Prehistoric Times up to the Norman Conquest, based 
on the chief relics which each race has left behind it. This lost 
clinvacteristic it is which lends the book an especial interest and 
vnloe. School histories and other educational works are most 
nusatisfactory in their treatment of those unwritten documents in 
the form of monuments and antiquities in which these islands are 
so rich, On the other hand professed antiquarian treatises do not 
and cannot come within the purview of any general educational 
system. It is to books like Dr. Windle’s that we must look 
if these defects are to be remedied and the interest of the young 
awakened to the fact that our history can be poe ns well as 
read, and that the two ways of learning should always be blended 
together. Following an excellent pedagogical maxim, the author, 
in his introductory sketch, explains the amount of ground he 
intends to cover, and the subsequent chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of Palmolithie Man, Neolithic Man, the Bronze Period, 
the Roman Occupation, the Saxon Occupation, Tribal and Village 
Communities, etc. Of these the Bronze Period and the Roman 
Occupation are perhaps most fully treated. The value of the book 
is much enhanced by a map of Roman Britain and by some 
seventy woodcuts. hese, and the clear unconstrained style 
employed by the author, prevent any single section from becoming 
tedious. There is a valuable appendix giving the principal Ancient 
Remains in England AEE according to their counties. This 
is an altogether excellent idea, which should do much to com- 
mend the book to masters of higher forms; for these Remains all 
illustrate objects described in the text, 

In a second appendix a List of Authorities is given, and there is 
8 gencral index. 


The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. By W. Crooxe, B.A. 4 vols. (Calentta, 1896.) 


Fovr stout volumes, making over 2,000 pages altogether, devoted 
exclusively to the ethnography of a large section of British India, 
may be said, in the slang of the period, almost to “beat the 
record.” In any ease Mr. Crooke's splendid achievement will be 
Placed by students of this vast anthropological ficld on the shelf - 
#ide by side with the standard works of Logan, Brinn H, i, 

Dalton, Sherring, Risley, and other recognised anthorities on the 
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his indebtedness to these writers, the work is by no means & Mere 
compilation from such sources, for the information thus brought 
together is everywhere controlled and largely supplemented b: 
original research, and a great mass of fresh materials, which 
justify the writer's claim that “this book so far differs from any 
previous account of the races of these Provinces that it attempts 
to supply some more detailed information regarding their manners, 
customs, marriage institutions and religion.” ( Preface.) 

But it differs also in another and o very important respect. 
The vast body of ethnographic details, which have been collected 
with much patient stady amongst a heterogeneous population of 
some fifty millions, amid the author's multifarions duties as a 
District Officer, have been thoroughly sifted, and are here pre- 
sented to the reader in a form which for systematic arrangement 
and convenience of reference leaves nothing to be desired. All 
general questions, that is, such as concern the natives of India 
as a whole, and independently of their particular tribes or castes, 
are dealt with in a long introduction of over 200 pages, in which 
separate chapters are devoted to the difficult problems connected 
with the “Origin of Caste"; the “Anthropometry” of thy 
aboriginal, Dravidian, Aryan and transitional elements; the “Occa- 
pational Form of Caste,” in which are discussed Mr, J.C. Nesfield’s 
views regarding the functional origin of the Caste System ; 
“Tribal Nomenclature "; “ Exogamy "; “ Forms of Hindu Mar- 
riage.” By some oversight, which can easily be rectified in future 
editions, a Table of Geeat has been omitted, so that the 
student is left to discover for himself the ethnological treasures 
brought together in this valuable Introduction. It is everywhere 
interspersed with copious anthropological data thrown into tabular 
form, the most important being the series of measurements 
supplied by Surgeon-Cuptain Drake-Brockman; Mr. E. J. Kitts’ 
supplementary tables reprinted from the “Proceedings of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay”; and the averages of 
Cephalic and Nasal Indices, with accompanying remarks, from 
Mr. Risley’s “Castes and Tribes of Bengal.” “ No evidence,” 
writes this great authority, “could be more convincing, if anthro- 
pometry bas any meaning. The Indian racea and tribes in the 
valley of the Ganges from the Afghan frontier to the Hay of 
Bengal are so absclutely intermingled in blood, that it is im- 
possible to discriminate between the skall characteristic of the 
castes or functional guilds which have grown up under Brahmani- 
cal usage.” 

All the rest of Mr. Crooke’s work is occupied with a detailed 
necount of the tribes aud castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Ondh, and it is here that those consulting these volumes will 
feel specially grateful for the simple arrangement of the materials 
adhered to throughout. The entries are disp in alphabetical 
order, which ia clearly indicated by the namea printed in large 
type at the top of the pages, while the longer articles are again 
disposed in consecutively numbered paragraphs or sections. Thus 
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any name can be at once found from the brief references in the 
“(Caste Index,” where an asterisk shows the castes which are 
the subject of special articles, This index, which occupies 60 
pages, comprises over 4,000 names, which by any other method 
of arrangement and reference most have filled at least double that 
space. In the same way the “Subject Index,” which, however, 
might be more copious, is able to give in extremely condensed 
form all the castes or tribes amongst whom any given custom 
may prevail, together with the page where each case is specified. 
Needless to say how greatly the Sea nic study of socinl 
usages, traditions, religious views and the like is facilitated by 
this plan, by which seven lines, for instance, suffice to pive 
reference to as many as thirty tribes, amongst which various 
forms of ancestry worship are prevalent. 

All the more important articles are farther provided with inset 
marginal headings, which clearly indicate the anbjects dealt with, 
Such ure, generally speaking, an explanation, where possible, of 
the tribal or caste name, the origin, ethnical affinities and reo 
graphical range of the tribe, ita traditions, habits and customs, 
superstitions, religious tenets, rites and ceremonies connected 
with births, deaths sand marriages, tribal organisation, sub- 
divisions, oe Sepoer ye in a word, just that kind of information 
that the student of ethnology would expect to find in a work of 
this sort. Thus, under the entry Brriz, Brir, we read: “ A tribe 
of labourers and cultivators in the Eastern Districts. 1, The 
word Fidr means a ‘seed-bed,’ and it is sugzested that this ma 
be the origin of the name on aceonnt of their occupation, whic 
is principally rice cultivation, and the construction of tanks and 
aabandeansiite They may possibly be of aboriginal origin, but the 
tribe appeara to be very mixed, and while they have to a great 
extent lost the brond nose characteristic of the pore Dravidian 
races, like the Majhwirs or Korwas, they are not noticeably different 
in appearance from the Chamirs and other menial Hindu castes 
which surround them. . . The idea which at one time re 
vailed that they were in some way connected with the great Bhar 
race, seems groundless. They consider themselves antochthones 
of Pargana Barbar, in Mirzapur, and have no traditions of emic. 
tion. They are slight, dark, wiry men, noted for their skill in 
earthwork, and habitnally employed on excavations of all kinds ; 
@ quict, rather depressed race, occasionally addicted to petty theft. 
In Mirzapur they have now formed themselves into two endo. 
gamous divisions, the Barhariyn, who take their name from 
Pargana Barhar, north of the river Son, and the Dakkhiniha, 
or‘ Southerners,’ who live south of the river," and so on for 12 
pages, concluding with a table of their distribution and popula- 
tion according to the Censna of 1891. an) 

There is only one important point to which one might feel 
disposed to object, and that is the extended use of the ethnical 
term “ Dravidian" inthia and many other Asiges, a4 for instance 
in the article Burm: “There can be tile deeb that they [the 
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Bhils] are a branch of the great Dravidian race which is found 
along the mountains of Central India, and are akin to the Gonds, 
Kharwirs, Manjhis, Cheros, and Santals, who live farther to the 
eastward.’ But none of the peoples here mentioned, the Gonds 
alone excepted, appear to be of Dravidian speech. Those that 
have not been Hinduized speak various forms of the Kolarian 
stock language, which differs fundamentally both from Dravidian 
and from Aryan (Sanskrit), and which consequently implies the 

resence in Central India of an autochthonous element distinct both 
eo the Aryan and from the Dravidian. But Mr, Crooke nowhere 
takes account of this element. which is in fact absorbed in his 
“ Dravidian,” this term being thus practically extended to all the 
aborigines of non-Aryan descent. He quotes, and presumably 
accepts, Captain Drake-Brockman’s general classification of the 
natives “under three main divisions, viz., Aryan, Medium and 
Dravidian: the Medium group of which contains a large number 
of castes which form, more or less, an intermediate type, and are 
not capable of being classified strictly under either of the other two 
main groups, The last group | have again sub-divided into two— 
(a) an Hinduized, and (6) an Aboriginal section " (Introduction, 
xxvii). Dravidian thus becomes equivalent to “ Aboriginal,” an 
arrangement which, as stated, completely ignores the Kolarian 
element, not to speak of a possible and even probable Negrito sub- 
stratum. 

Captain Drake-Brockman 1s naturally much impressed by the 
remarkable uniformity of physical characters presented by the 
anthropometric tables of bis three divisions, and he considers that 
this nniformity “tends to prove beyond donbt that the racinl 
origin Of all must have been similar, and that the foundation upon 
which the whole caste system in India is based is that of function 
and not upon any real or appreciable difference of blood” (p. 
=xxiii), In other words Aryans, Dravidians, and all other natives 
must have had « common origin, because of their present physical 
resemblances, and despite of their radically distinct forms of 
speech. Surely such an inference is not warranted. The Ian- 

ges are there and cannot be explained away, the less so that 
some (Sanskrit) are known to be of relatively recent introduction; 
and must therefore have come in with later immigrants long after 
the Peninsula had been obonne! by other and more primitive 
peoples of different origin. at the present nuiformity of type 
may very well be explained, partly by convergence due to the 
persistent influence of a common environment, and still more by 
the secular interminglings of originally distinct physical stocks. 
In my “ Ethnology” (Chaps. vil and ix) I have endeavoured to 
ehow how such apparent antagonism between anthropology and 
philology may in most cases be reconciled without gan, Prac. 
either factor in the complex physical and mental constitution of 
man. 

It remains to be stated that the value of this monumental work 
is considerably enhanced by a considerable number of illustrations, 
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which “are reprodoctions of re Se taken at Mirsapor by 
Sergeant Wallace, R.E., of the Rurki College.” 


A. H. Keane. 


1897, contains, amongst other articles, ** Anthropometry aa applied 
to build up a Powerful Nation”; “Chronology of Egypt from 
Early to Late Times”; “ Dialects of Australia,” by Messrs. Fraser, 
Sutter, ete.; “Ethnology of the Australinn Blacks": “ Medical 
Treatment and Witcheraft of Australian Blacks," Mr. Fawcett's 
three papers— Burial Ceremonies of Waw—W yper Tribe"; “A 
Tradition of the Australian Aborigines"; “ Questions regarding 
the Morioris ”; “ The Earliest Builders,” 





“The American Anthropologist,” in the first four Nos. for 
1897, contains amongst other articles—“'Tusayan Totemic Signa- 
tures" (illustrated), by J. W. Fewkes; “Tell-et-Tin on Lake 
Home, in the valley of the Orontes,” translated by J. M. Casano- 
wiex; “Scarred Skulls from Florida,” by F. H. Cashing; “ The 
Hopi in relation to their Plant Environment,” by Walter Hough ; 
“Stone Images from Tarascan Territory, Mexico” (illustrated), 
by Frederick Starr; “ Death Masks of Ancient American Pottery ™ 
(illustrated), by F. 8. Dellenhaught ; “ The Language used in 
talking of Domestic Animals.” by H. ©. Bolton (concluded in 
No. 4); “ Primitive Rope Making in Mexico,” by W. J. Mc(iee. 


_ “Revue Mensuelle de L'Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris,” 
m Nos, VI and VI, for 1897, contains -—L. Capitan.—** Les 
Maladies Par Ralentissement, de la Nutrition,” “ L'Arthristisme 
(Cours d'anthropologie pathologique)"; A. Lefavre—* Mars, 
Dien Do Printemps, de l'orage et de la fécondité”: P.-G. Mahon- 
deau—“Le Principe da Transformisme”: Ii. Capitan—* La 
Station de In Vienette.” 
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On CompLexionan DDrFFERENcES Jefween the Tkisu gut, 
InniékNoUs and Exotic SURNAMES respectively, By 
JouN Beppor, MLD, LL.D. FBS. 


Troven Grattan and Sir William Wilde began long ago the 
investigation of the physical characters of the Irish, but little 
has been done since in that direction until quite lately, when 
Professor Haddon and Dr. Browne have produced two very 
interesting monographs on the inhabitants of some of the islands 
off the western coast, Aranmore, Inisbofin and Inisshark. One 
of the points they bring out is the comparative lightness of the 
iris, wherens the hair, especially in the latter islanda, is generally 
dark. In fact, this prevalence of the combination of dark hair 
with light eyes is, as is generally known, an Irish characteristic. 
[t occurs, however, almost as conspicuously in the Scottish 
Highlands and in a less di in some parts of Wales, such as 
the hundred of Cemmes in Ponskecvestine in parts of the West 
of England, as Exmoor and South Devon, in Bretagne and else- 
where, The combination is decidedly uncommon in Germany, 
at least among the true Germans, but comes into comparative 
prominence as one proceeds eastwards, with the increasing pre- 
Valence of the Slavonic element. It will hardly do, therefore, 
to accept without question the interpretation of it which at 
once suggests itself, viz, that the light iris is the result of 
natural selection in a climate where there is no need of much 
pigment to protect the retina from overmuch or overbright sun- 
shine. Whatever its origin, it has now become a race-claracter, 
It has occurred to me that it may be of interest to enquire 
how far it is common to both the two great sections of the Irish 
people. I will call these, for the sake of brevity, indigenous 
und exotic respectively ; these names are convenient, and though 
their correctness may easily be impugned, they are every way 
better than those of Celt and Saxon, which are too commonly 
si soe He 
ty indigenous I should mean, if it were possible to separnte 
them, the descendants of the people who were at home in 
Treland, before the days of Thorgils, and Olaf, and Sigtryg Silk- 
heard and Magnus Barefoot, and by Exoticsthe Danes, Norwegians, 
English, Welsh Scotch, Huguenots and Palatines who have 
settled there at various times subsequently, I shall not now 
enquire how far these indigenie were the descendants of early 
or late invaders, whether it was to Tberians or Atlanteans, or to 
Gael, that they owed in the main the type or types which they 
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have transmitted to our own times. I will merely say that 
their ancient poems indicate a diversity of colour among them, 
that the admiration for fair hair would lead one to think that it 
had been common in the latest conquering tribe, and that 
amalgamation wes far from complete, while the attribution of 
blue eyes and black hair to the handsome Diarmaid shows tliat 
that combination existed, was known and admired. 

Later on, in the middle ayes, it is curious that we have, so far 
as I know, no evidence as to the prevailing complexion of the 
Irish, ‘Mac Firbis's oft-jnoted description of the three elements 
of the indigenm, the dark Firbolgs, the blond Tuatha Dé, the 
Milesians white of skin, brown of hair, only gives us to under- 
stand that all these varieties existed, as they did and indeed do 
iilmost everywhere in Europe. There is indeed a story (but I 
have forgotten whence it comes) of some one meeting with 
people ina skin-boat off the western coast, who “had long ‘yellow 
hair, (tke the Trish.” Giraldus, who knew both the Welsh and 
the Irish, and who lets us know that the former were of dark 
complexion, has nothing to say about the Irish from that pomt 
of view. All we know is that the native Irish were tall and 
strong, and swift of foot, and some say also comely. 

Dr. Morton, the great American anthropologist, describing 
the Trish type as known to him, said “eyes and hair light.” It 
is probable that in his day the Trish emivrants to America came 
in larger proportion from the eastern parts of Ireland : moreover 
Morton was a student of the dark native American races more 

. In Baxter's great work on the mulitary statistics 
of the American war, the order of complexion is as follows, 
going from the fairest to the darkest— glishmen, Irishmen, 
Germans, United States men, British Americans, ie. € ‘anadians, 
ete. The Anthropometric Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, owing, in my opinion, to the unfortunate adoption of an 
artificial method of classification, ascribe to Ireland more of light 
hair, and less of red and dark hair, than they do to either 
England, Wales or Scotland. My own observations, extending 
to about 10,000 persons, show almost eywnee creat prepon- 
derance of light eyes, and in most parts of dark hair, the ex- 
ceptions being in some cases explicable by the probable presence 
of a large exotic element. 

T have said that I would like to make a comparieon of the 
two elements, the exotic and the indigenous, i in order to find 
out whether the former has taken on anything of this notable 
combination of colour. But of course such a comparison is not 


really practicable. There has been constant intermixture of 


blood between the two, during all this period of a thousand 
years ; still, the amalgamation is very far from being complete. 
2 
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I published, in my “Races of Britain,” the figures for the 
upper and lower classes respectively of Dublin and Cork: the 
difference between them is considerable, but may not he 
altogether an affair of race, 

What we really can do is to institute a comparison between 
the bearers of indigenous and those of exotic surnames. Of 
course the utmost one would be entitled to assert of the latter is 
that they have some exotic blood in their ancestry, whereas 
there is no evidence that the others have any such admixture. 
Even that would be too much toassert in every case,as we know 
that some Irishmen, especially within the pale, did adopt, in 
accordance with the law, surnames of English form. Still, I 
am disposed to think too much has been made of this, though 
such names as Fox and Harrington are said to owe their 
frequency to this kind of translation. 

L have given a wide extent, in making the division, to the 
limits of the exotic class, including in it such names as Mac- 
Auliffe and Cottar, (= McOtter) together with those patrony- 
mics in Mac which are undoubtedly and exclusively Scotch, 
though of course a good case might be made for placing them 
otherwise, on the ground of race. With these come also the 
Anglo-Norman surnames, such as Fitzgerald and Power, though it 
may very well be that some- bearers of these names are simply 
descended from Celtic clansmen of these families. A few doubt- 
ful or inscrutable names I have put aside altogether. 

I have taken my material from several different years of the 
files of the “Police Gazette,” in which are published nominal lista 
of deserters from the army, navy and marines. The mediral 
officers of the recruiting staff differ of course in their apprecia- 
tion of colour, like the rest of us; but as they do not hold office 
more than five years, it ia easy to arrange the personal equation 
by taking several years at some distance of time from each 
other. The alleged birthplace is given in every case; and I take 
all the natives of Ireland of twenty years of age and upwards, 
and divide them into the two categories. The indigenous are 
more numerous than the exotic in the proportion of about five 
to three: in Ireland generally I think h # Proportion would be 
i little r, a5 enlistment goes on more freely in some 
istricts such as Dublin, Belfast and Cork, where exotic sur- 
names, and probably exotic strains of hlood, more abound. 

Observation of Eyes and Hair. 

Tt may be well to say something about methods of observation. 
With regard to the hair, there ison the whole more disacre 
ment than as to the eyes, though one might have expected it to 


be otherwise. The recruiting officers use much the same divisions 
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as I do, and which Topinard has adopted—red, fair or light, 
brown (also called chestnut, neutral or medium), dark brown 
aml black. Different observers give very different values to 
these terms, but by taking several years, the number of observers 
being thus very large, a sort of average is obtained. I find that 
my own index of nigrescence is a little higher than this average 
would give, for in hasty observations one naturally extends too 
widely the limits of the black and dark brown classes, 

There are two methods of observing iris-colour, and several 
of classifying the results. The eye may be inspected closely 
and minutely, as Bertillon does for purposes of identification, so 
that the strim and central areola are distinctly seen. This 
almost necessitates an elaborate classification, as intermediate 
and mixed hues, neither blue nor light grey nor brown, appear 
very numerous and varied. The other plan is to regard the eye 
from a distance of three feet at least, and register the general 
shade of the iria, whether light, neutral or medium, or dark. 
Topinard improves on this, my original plan, by dividing the 
light eyes into blue and not blue, so as to give a point of com- 
parison with Virchow's division into blue, grey, and brown. 
Virchow's grey is probably equivalent to Topinard’s medium 
plus his light-not-blne, | 

Our recruiting officers follow the second and easier plan, 
They seldom use any terms except blue, grey, light, hazel, 
brown, and dark. The first three fall naturally to be classed as 
light, the last three as dark, thus getting rid of the difficulty 
that some folk’s bloes are other folk’s greys. The greens, dark 
greys, hazel sreys, ete., which Topinard and I call medium- 
mixed or neutral, are divided summarily between the classes - 
many of them are called grey, some no doubt are called hazel, 
for not everybody are the obvious fact that hazel means a 
clear warm brown, like that of anutehell. Hazel, by the way, 
is a rare colour in moat parts of Ireland. On the whole, the 
recruiting results, thus classified, run very uniformly, English 
returns giving usually somewhere about 40 per cent. of dark 
eyes, Trish ones below 30, Scotch about 50, and the North of 
England a less proportion than the South. 

1 have tabulated the colours of 1,250 natives of Ireland 
bearing indigenous names, and 800 bearing exotic ones The 
results are in the accompanying table, 

They are not exactly what might have been anticipated. 
They are not, that is to say, what ought to result, in the case of 
the exotics, from the union of an equal proportion of indigenw 
and of mixed Englishmen and Seotchmen, or indeed from any 
mixture of that sort, whatever the proportions. The exotics 
come out altogether too light-complexioned. Their index of 
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Eyes, bine, grey or light. Eyes, bagel, brown or dark, 
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nigrescence is not only much lower than that of the dark 
Indigens, but somewhat lower than that of either the Scots or 
the English. The influence of the Scottish element may be 
shown, perhaps, to some extent in the frequeney of light hair, 
and that of the English in the reduced frequency of the com- 
bination of light eyes and dark hair, and the increase of the 
converse one of dark eyes and light hair. But on the whole the 
inost striking result 1s, that the descendants of the coloniata, with 
an Irish -eross, have acquired the hght eyes proper to the 
country, but not the dark hair, 

More than one possible explanation of this fact occurs to me, 
but Iwill put forward but one of them. It is this, that in the 
crossing of different typea a certain condition of instability is 
produced, which allows an opportunity for the play of those 
Inttuences of media which are powerless, unless through the — 
influence of natural pinibeus to affect established breeds, The 
climate of Ireland, speaking roughly, is comparatively cool, 
damp, and sunless. These are eiciaale the aiabatic consitsaisx 
which are supposed to be favourable to blonds, But whereas 
the original Atlantean Irishman was dark, his descendanta have 
remained so, in spite of climatic influences, until those influences 
have had freer play allowed them through crossing with alien 
blood, Galatic, Scandinavian, or Saxon. 
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Copper and Bronze in Cypres aed SovuTH-East Evrore. 
By J. L. Mynes, M.A., F.S.A,, F.R.G.S. 
[WITH PLATS X1.] 


THE moment of the introduction of metallurgy is, in the 
history of any civilisation, a crisis second only in importance to 
the introduction of fire. It is conseqnently a question of 
fundamental importance in the study of mankind in Europe, 
how, when, and whence copper, bronze, and iron first came into 
common use. 

Obviously the first question is to determine where copper is 
found within the limite, and in. the immediate neighbourhood of 
Europe ¢ And for our present purpose it is enough to note that 
Britain, possibly Scandinavia, Spain, Central Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, the Urals, Greece (especially Chalcis in 
Eubeea), Cilicia, and Sinai, are, besides Cyprus, the only sources 
which need be considered ; and that of these the first three, 
and the Russian and Greek areas, may be safely discarded as 
derivative. 

The Bronze Age strictly must now le divided, almost 
wherever it can be discussed at all, into the age of pure, or 
nearly pure copper, and the subsequent age of copper united 
with tin in a tougher and more serviceable alloy. 

This brings up of course the whole tin question, which goes 
beyond the limits of the present inquiry ; it is enough to note 
that tin is found in the neighbourhood of copper in Britain, 
Spain, and parts of the Central European area; and that it is 
not found in Cilicia, Cyprus, in Sinai, or Mesopotamia. 

The older statements that there is tin in Crete are anticipa- 
tions, by three centuries, of discoveries which still remain to be 
made, 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the question whether 
Grain. which scitebly: Som the time of the XIlth, and 
certainly from that of the XVIITth Egyptian Dynasty, to the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, supplied the coasts of the 
Levant with copper almost to the exclusion of any other 
supply, and gave its name to the metal m the Roman and so in 
the modern world; may not have even been the first centre 
of copper working within the area in question; may not, that 
is, have imparted to Asia and to Europe, if not aleo to Northern 
Africa, the first knowledge of the first metallurgy. 

We should note, to begin with, that in Cyprus, where the 
rich copper ores lie near and even on the surface; where until 
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Roman times at least the interior was densely forested; and 
where, as everywhere in the Levant, forest fires are of annual 
occurrence and great intensity, we have u very likely area for 
the accidental reduction of the metal in the manner suggested 
of old by Lucretius. 

Also, that in the absence of native copper, smelting of some 
kind must have been resorted to from the beginning; and that 
in fact all the early Cypriote weapons, and all which come here 
under review, have been cast in a mould; though they have 
often been hardened by subsequent hammering. 

The evidence which seems to lead to the conclusion that 
the Cypriote copper was the first worked in the Mediterranean 
area is of several kinds. 

Firstly. The Stone Age is apparently not represented in 
Cyprus asa distinct period of long duration. Only one instance 
has occurred hitherto in which the date of an implement can be 
ascertained from the objects which accompany it, and in this 
instance the circumstances indicate a late period of the Bronze 
Age. The second of the five instances which are known, comes 
from the same neighbourhood, and so far as the inadequate 
record of the discovery goes, probably from the same necropolis, 
The other two finds were both of casual occurrence, Further 
there is nothing to show that the two Neolithic implements 
already cited are of distinctly late or abnormal type. — 

We mary, therefore, infer that the Copper Age in Cyprus was 
in part, at least, contemporary with the later Stone Age else- 
where. On the other hand the copper celts of Cyprus long 
retain the quite primitive called m,* which is certainly 
suggested by a Neolithic prototype. This looks as if they had 
long co-existed with Neolithic celts elsewhere: and conse- 
quently as if no commercial incentive had existed to modify and 
perfect their form. 

Here comes in a further piece of evidence, namely,a polished 
celt? in the Ashmolean Museum (probably from Melos), the 
general form, the flat sides, and nearly rectangular croas section 
of which seem to indicate that it has been definitely fashioned 
in imitation of a copper celt of the OCypriote type. 

Secondly. The ye es types of celt and dagger blade 
certainly determine the types which prevail on the Syrian coast 
down to the Mykenwan Age, and, not improbabl , even later. 
Further, the excavations of Dr. Bliss at Tell-el-Heay* in the 
Philistine country, and of Dr. von Luschan at Sinjirli in North 
Syria have established the faet that the Syrian coast is very 
lurgely indebted to Cyprus, within the same early limits, for 

'* Cyprus Museum Catalogue,” 1697, p. 12, ® Plate XI, 1. 

Cyprus fo, apt 897, p. 1 atari, Plate XT, 1 
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much of its fine pottery. Several classes of vases, in fact 
which may now be stated with certainty to be Cypriote, are 
found not infrequently on the mainland sites. And if such 
articles of luxury were being exported from Cyprus, @ fortiori 
the copper, which abounds in Cyprus, and is, apparently, absent 
on the mainland opposite, must have been exported ; in fact, the 
trade in copper probably determined the trade in vases. 

Nor is this class of evidence contined to the Syrian coast. 
Cypriote vases have been found exported to Egypt, and are re- 
presented also by casual finds in the Cyrenaica, in the island of 
Thera, and in South [taly;' and by dated groups at. Athens, and at 
Hissarlik. These dated groups all belong, it 1s true, to the later 
Bronze Age, though that from Thera is almost certainly pre- 
Mykensean. 7 

With regard to Egypt the dated evidence takes us rather 
further back. I have tound at Kalopsida? in Cypriote Bronze 
Age tombs of not very early date, and associated with copper 
implements of not very early type, a most characteristic class 
of small black clay vases with punctured ornament, which are 
well-known in Egypt on the sites of foreign settlements of 
Allth Dynasty date, but disappear wholly before the foreign 
settlements under the XVILIth Dynasty. 

This find seems to carry back the existence of copper 
working in Cyprus and the probability of copper exportation 
from Cyprus, at least as far as the twentieth century mc. (on 
the current Egyptian reckoning) and the inference is confirmed 
by the fact that all the native porcelain beads of Cyprus at, 
Kalopsida, Agia Paraskevi and on other sites, are imitations of 
a characteristic AIIth Dynasty iabric, even if they are not 
themselves, in some cases, of Egyptian manufacture. 

Thirdly. The collateral argument from the pottery may 
be carried a stage further back, though not exactly in the same 
form. The characteristic forms of the earliest pottery in 
Cyprus are mainly derived from gourd vessels? and the mellow 
colour of a well-used gourd is imitated by a slip of bright red 
elay, hand-polished to a lustrous surface; the characteristic 
ormiment, again adapted from that of gourds, consista of varied 
groups of incised lines, and these lines were emphasised and 
preserved by filling them with a white chalky substance ; often 
with gypsum, which is very common and accessible in the parts 
af Cyprus where these fabrics are found, 

This polished red ware‘ is found in all the Bronze Age sites in 
Cyprus, except in one or two, which are rude and perhaps really 

uth rf Museum Catalogue,” pp. 19, 37, 29. 

hy Youu of Hellenic Studies," x Evil, te im 447; 

? Obhnefalsch-Richter, * Kyproa,” Plates XXAIV-V. 4 Plate XT, 4 
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Neolithic, thongh no stone implements have been found on 
them as yet; it comes to perfection almost at one step, and 
passes through a long period of magnificence to an even longer 
period of decadence ; and its offshoots exist even at the present 
day. 
In Cyprus this pottery antedates the actual appearance of 
copper and mey of course have nothing whatever to do with it; 
also, as it is very fragile, it is not likely that it was ever 
exported wholesale; nor are specimens of it known from 
abroad. 

It is therefore most noteworthy that at Hissarlik, where the 
lowest stratum contains only black glazed pottery, and only very 
rare copper implements (and of these some are of late forms 
and are almost certainly admixtures from higher strata), there 
comes in, in the second stratum, and associated with numerous 
copper weapons of Cypriote type,a polished red ware with 
incised and white filled ornament; its forms, however, are 
imitated only partly from Cypriote forms and partly from the 
native forms of the first stratum ; in particular they lose sight 
by degrees of their gourd prototypes, just as one would expect 
if our hypothesis be valid, and they have really nearly reached 
the border of gourd-land. In the same way, and presumably 
for the same Treason, the ornament is distinctly Poorer Tm con- 
ception and in execution, and is contaminated with local and 
non-Cypriote motives, 

A similar red fabric of pottery is found on pre-Myken«an 
sites in Crete and Thera, at Athens and other places in Greece, 
as well as in pre-Mykenean Malta and Sicily; and can be 
traced beyond the Dardanelles, and as far as Hungary and 
Transylvania, and a last reminiscence of it even in the Swias 
lake dwellings. And the incised and white filled ornament has 
teen long and fully recognized as characteristic of the pottery 
of the earliest Bronze Age in Central E , 

So far os I am aware, however, no actually Cypriote speci- 
mens of the red polished ware have been detected either at 
Hissarlik or in Europe. This may be because they have not 
been looked for, but aie is all the stronger if they are absent. 

The coincidence of motive is so close—amounting as it does 
to practical identity—that independent invention is really out 
of the question, especially where there is so strong an d priori 
case for roe yeaa = bss or the other between the two 
areas, A: ¢ Incomparable superiority of the Cypriote work, 
coupled with its . aia a it ‘othe wrobetesad court 
forms, makes it practically certain that the fabric and its 
motives were propagated from Cyprus north-westwards: 

' Plate XT, 6. * Plate XT, 6. 
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But pota so fragile can hardly have been the sole object 
(even if they were the object at all) of commerce over such 
distances, especially considering the very focal character of all 
early pottery; for the case of the red hed ware, which is a 
domestic fabric both in Cyprus and | Hissarlik If-LIl, is quite 
different from that of the leather-type vases already mentioned 
oe. probably Cypriote and as found on the coasts of the 
Levant, 


But if the potas themselves were not exported, the knowledge 
of them must have travelled by other means. The only other 
means conceivable is that commerce existed between Cyprus 
and Hissarlik, and so with South-east nas And the only 
conceivable object of commerce is the copper, the staple product 
of Cy ,and the preparation of which presumes so close an 
acquaintance with the cine NES of alae 

We may compare the close association of nascent bronze 
industry at a later stage with nascent ceramic at Chalcis, at 

, and in Etruria. 

Fourthly. Further evidence arises from the forms of the imple- 
ia: athe Be pore gtd ah forms remain few and simple, 
the celts in particul: 0 little change throughout 
the series. It is true thab-amider and tore stone celt-like 
implements are occasionally found on European, especially on 
Danubian sites, than any specimens from Cyprus, but they are 
not therefore necessarily prior in time to the Cypriote forms. 

The fact, that the Cypriote forms develop so little, may on 
the other hand be very well due to the abundance of the metal 
and to the scarcity of tin, without which the tougher alloy 
cannot be made, which perce of the slighter built and more 
elaborate forms of the rth. The total absence in fact of 
these more elaborate forms, and the late date at which tin- 
bronze becomes common in Cyprus, is strongly against any 
hypothesis that Cyprus was indebted to the North for its know- 
ae of copper. 

mpare also with the absence of Northern types, and the 
een, arrival of tin, the late arrival of amber in Cyprus. It does 
not appear until the end of the Mykenwan Age, and is usually 
associated with glass bends of types which are common or 
indigenous in Italy, and at the head of the Adriatic. The 
earliest example is found in a very late Mykenwan tomb 
(Salamis (Lniomi), 1896, 27, amber bead, Uyprus Museum Cat. 
p. 184, of. 139). 

Meanwhile, Cyprus does show rare examples of intermediate 
steps towards European forms, which appear to be wanting in 
the North. The prototype of the hammer-adze is represented 
by an ordinary Hat celt, with an oval hole punched through the 
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finder end, and the double adze and axe-and-adze compound 
types by two such ia oedbocies welded together.* Here the super- 
position of the two halves explains the dislocated position of 
the two blades which is found in the European examples, though 
the latter are usually cast in one piece. 

_ The introduction of copper into Europe was closely followed 
by the establishment of independent copper fabrics; which like 
the Cypriote go back to Neolithic prototypes, and are themselves 
imitated in stone. 

* Though these are properly bounded to the southward by the 
Balkan barrier, specimens of them are sporadically found 
further south; for example, an axe-and-adze of Danubian type 
now in the Ashmolean Museum,’ bought at Phigalin, and so 
strange to classical archeology as to he reckoned mediseval by its 
(iscoverer. Such implements occur rarely at Hissarlik, but 
have not been traced further south on the Asiatic side. 

That the communication between Cyprus and Hissarlik was 
overland is indicated, in default of better, by three pieces of 
indirect evidence. 

(1) If the communication had been by sea, Cypriote types 
would have been spread over the Ezean and over Greece. 
The imperfect state of the evidence does not permit of a defi- 
nite statement; but so far as | am aware, Cypriote types of 
implements do not occur in the Upper /fgean, where on the 
other hand Neolithic implements are comparatively frequent. 

The Melian stone-celt, and the pre-Mykenean copper imple- 
ments of Amorgos indicate some connection further south; but 
in Amorgos the types are all secondary, and have developed 
ilong a distinct line, shared by those of Crete. 

They are also apparently of much luter date; for they 
are more elaborate and specialised in form and are associated 
with painted pottery with naturalistic and enrvélinear orna- 
ment, The Mykenwan bronze implements are either derived 
from the Amorgine, or more akin to northern bronze types : 
while Crete borrows adzes independently from Egyptian— 
probably Sinaitic—forms of the XI1th dynasty and onwards, 

(2) If Cyprus had reached the Dardanelles by sea, nothing 
need have passed by Hissarlik at all—whereas the whole raison 
détre of Hissarlik is as a station commanding the Darda- 
nelles ferry; and combining in its peculiar type of civilisa- 
tion elements borrowed almost impartially from Europe and 
from Asia. This alone explains the mixture of Cypricte and 
Danubian forms of pottery and of implements, and also the 
large proportion of bronse implements among the copper ones. 

(4) We have a really historical, though unfortunately 

Plate XI, 7. ® Plate XT, 8. * Plate XI, 9, 


Jowreal of the Anthropologice! Jurtiinde, Pol. YAXVLT, Plate 2S. 
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reference to the existence of this land route, at least as early as 
Mykenwan times, in the Catalogue of Trojan allies in the 
Second Book of the “ Tad.” 

They are arranged in three series, each in geographical order 
radiating outwards from Troy. The first, after giving the 
immediate neighbours of Troy m the Troad, passes into Europe 
by Lesbos and Abydos, and traverses in turn the Pelasgians, the 
Kikones, the Thracians, and the Peonians; that is, it follows 
the straight road along the north shore of the -Fvean Sea; 
thence through Upper Macedon, into the Morawa Valley; and 
so to the Danube. 

The second, starting westwards and omitting Bithynia which 
represents the Thracian incursions of the eighth century, passes 
through Paphlagonia and ends in Armenia and Pontus ; “ from 
afar out of Alybé, where ia the birthplace of silver." Com- 
pare with this hint,as helping to fix the date, the wealth of 
silver plate in the Great Treasure at Hissarh 

The third passes southward, rid Mysia, Monia (that is 
Lydia) Karia, and ends in Lykia. We can hardly doubt that 
it went further; skirting the central plateau of Asia Minor 
through Pisidia and through Cilicia, and that its goal was Cyprus, 
the copper island. 


' Hom. “11.” o. 857. 
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TEXTILE [MPRESSIONS on an Eanty Cray VEssen from AmMoncos. 
By Joux L. Mynes, M.A, FS.A. F.BG.S. 


[WIth PLATE Xtr.] 


THe fragment of pottery which is the subject of this note and 
of Plate XIT was picked up by me in the summer of 1895, 
together with a number of others of no special interest, on the 
surface of the site of a Bronze Age settlement which lies on the 
north side of the Harbour Bay in the Greek island of Amorgos, 
and a few minutes' walk from the sea. The site is known as 
Th) AeyNaes (pronounced tee Vigles), and is mentioned, aaa 
number of other Bronze Ave sites, by Dr. P. Diimmler,' who 
visited Amorgos and excavated there in 1886, 

The site consists of a low mound rising in an uneven cornfield 
and only just too prominent to have escaped being wholly 
ploughed down. Indeed, its lower part has been a good deal 
degraded, leaving the summit rather steeper than it might 
otherwise have been, All over the undisturbed parts traces of 
very rude dry-sione walls are visible, of the same character a3 
those on the conspicuous hill on the south side of the bay above 
the modem harbour village, and elsewhere in the island. 

The whole site is strewn with fragments of pottery, all, 
ao far as [ could see, of the game local clay, and of very coarse 
hand-made fabric, usually covered with a ‘lave red, lustrous slip 
of rather finer clay, which shows distinct signs of hand- 
polishing, but without further ornament. Dr. Diitmmler has 
Hescribed a number of examples from the Bronze Age tombs of 
Amorgos of pottery of light-coloured clay with ornaments in 
lustreless umber paint; but I found no fragments of this kind 
at Tor Siydais. 

The fragment reproduced in Plate XII formed part of the 
base and the lower part of the side of a large, capacious vessel 
of coarse clay, full of fragments of micaceous schist, calcined 
se ed und other minerals. ; 

The elay is burnt to a bright brick-red, slightly paler in the 
centre ; the layer of slip is thin, fine, and of a rather darker red ; 
the base and walls of the vessel are from # inch to § inch thick 
(010—015 m.). 

The sides join the base outside at a distinct angle of about 
125", but pass into it by a gentle curve internally ; the base 


' Mitth. d. KE. Deutschen Institu's (Athenische Abtheilung) xi. (1886), 
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appears, on a eross fracture, to have been laid down as a flat 
cake first, and the sides to have been built up upon this. 

The remarkable feature is that the base beara the clear 
impression externally of a rush mat, u which the vessel haa 
been formed, The mat is of simple construction: from a 
confused knot in the centre emerges a radial “warp,” so to 


speak, of rushes in pairs; the “woof,” also of pairs of rushes, is 


woven round and round the centre in simple alternating texture. 
The rushes of the warp have not kept their strictly radial 
position in the parts further from the centre, but have been 
drawn to the right (left on the impression), showing that, 
aither in the weaving or subsequently,a wrench or circumferen- 
tial strain has been applied to the mat, in the direction of the 
hands of » watch. The mat apparently ends without distinet 
rim or binding, and is of about the same diameter as the base of 
the vessel; but the impressions are not quite concentric with the 
haze, 

There are no traces of impressions on the sides of the pot, or 
upon the angle itself, so that it is clear that the mat did not 
serve as a mould for the vessel, but merely as its support. 

So far as I am aware, this is the only example of hasket-work 
impressed upon pottery in this way either from Amorgos, or 
from any other part of the Mediterranean area. Mr. W. H. 
Holmes has made us familiar with the customary use of textile 
ornamentation upon the pottery of the North American moun- 
builders ; but though schenies and motives of ornament derived 
from textiles are as common inthe Old World as in the New, the 
actual impressions do not seem to have been in vogue anywhere 
except in America, 

In this instance, too, the motive of the impressions can 
hardly have been decorative, as they appear only on the base, 
which would be concealed when the vessel was in use. It 
appears probable therefore that the mat thos recorded was used 
either (1) to prevent the vessel from sticking to the ground, while 
drying or in the kiln, or else (2) during the actual manufacture 
of the vessel. The former (1) is leas likely, as a layer of un- 
woven rushes would have served at the drying stage, and in the 
kiln the charred fibres would almost certainly have left stuins 
on the vessel, which are actually absent. On the other hand 
(2), small vessels can be handled upon a level surface without 
much fear of distortion; but a jar of the size of this specimen, 
With a base of some 10 inches (‘25 m.) diameter and walls of 
eonsiderable thickness, would certainly be so heavy that it could 
not be turned round, at the convenience of the potter, without 
great risk of distortion. 

li, however, its foundation were laid on a circular mat of the size 
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of the intended base,and with a slightly thicker knot in the centre, 


as in this instance, close or continuous contact with the ground 


‘would be avoided, and the central pivot would to some degree 
supply the place of a turn-table or potter's wheel. If this mat 
and the vessel upon it had been subjected to manipulation of 
this kind, the lateral bending of the radial rushes, already 


described as due to a circumferential strain, would also be very 


completely accounted for. | | 
The specimen has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum, 
eal and a cast of the impressions to the Pitt-Rivers 
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Dex Dvr and other Customs as forms of Expression of the 
Metaxesians’ Intrecctecrvant Lire. By Grar v. Pret. 


Wues after a lengthy intercourse with the Kanaka of that part 
of Melanesia which to-day we call the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the European has learned to some extent to know and to 
understand the habits of the natives among whom he lives, he 
ig particularly struck by one feature which is so prominent 
that in a great measure it forms the key-note of that very 
peculiar composition which we call the native character. It is 
the strongly apparent desire towards physical and psychical 
seclusion. Where the native has been left entirely, or nearly 
so, to himself: where he has not been obliged to yield to the 
European’s coercive influence, he will try his utmost to confine 
his intercourse to his own family and to the very next villages, 
with whose inhabitants he is probably connected by ties of 
blood. Any person from a village removed beyond the small 
district which the Kanaka looks upon as his home he considers 
a stranger, and bees tetas Hig enemy. This feeling might be 
justified if extended towards the intruding white man, but ts 
difficult, to understand when entertained towards nearly all 
individuals of the same race, provided the distance which 
separates their respective villages exceed that which can be 
accomplished in an easy ramble, It is difficult to say whether 
fear is the roof of this strange disposition, or whether the 
continued practice of seclusion has bred up in the Kunaka that 
constant suspicious fear which never for a minute permits 
him to lose control over himeelf. It is probable that both 
tendencies are innate to the Kanaka, and that his character 
as we now observe it is merely the result. of their combined 
effect prolonged through ages. 

We can clearly distinguish a psychical and physical direction 
in this tendency towards seclusion, the extreme end of each 
being strongly marked. More difficult would it be to trace the 
line from which these two branches take their departure. 

The Kanaka who ia not yet influenced by civilisation hates 
‘strangers, in whom he sees only enemies. No wonder he tries 
to have as little communication with them as possible, The 
habit of cannibalism, which is still practised to a great extent in 
this part of the world, may be explained as an emphasis on their 
abhorrence of the stranger, whom they wish to exterminate. 
This habit may also be considered the extreme point of physical 
seclusion, Towards the black it is still kept up in its aggressive 
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form, in so far that no Kanaka may, without risk of life, attempt 
to visit the district of a tribe with which his own is not on 
distinctly friendly terms. Before the power of the white man 
had become sufficiently established, that agressive inclmation 
was also directed against him, and many white men became its 
victims, Since the Kanaka has been taught that the white 
intruder becomes the more disagreeable the more he is repulsed, 
he has contented’ himself with bearing his presence as a 
necessary evil, which presents aa extenuating circumstance 
the mtroduction of a number of articles which, theugh not 
strictly necessary in themselves, are yet agreeable additions to 
life's comfort. Jf thus we may consider that, so far as our 
lntiuence reaches, we have In some measure at least been able 
to diminish the Kannka’s physical seclusion, we must confess 
that it has up till now been perfectly invposstble ta remove the 
larrier which he has erected between his inner self and those 
who surround him. How little progress we have made in this 
direction may be gleaned from the fact that, in spite ef the 
strong muterialistic tendeney of the Kanaka. we have not yet 
heen able to teach him to look upon any of the productions of 
our manufacturing industry as a necessity. He likes our 
hutehets, our foraleva, wire, ete. He would, however, gladly 
dispense with any of those articles, even with matches, if 
through this saerifice he could rid himself of the presence of 
the hated white man. There is only one thing the loss of 
which would draw a tear from the shallow well of his eves— 
American tobacco, Alcohol and sugar possess no allurements for 
him ; only the narcotic weed seems to possess the charm to soothe 
the savage Kamoka's breast. We haye many instances to prove 
this, Ifwe look at other parts of the world which have only 
heen opened to trade within memory of man we find that 
clothing of some sort has been adopted by the savages, if not 
from want of it or from a sense of decency, so at least from a 
desire of ornament. In the Archipelago we compel the native 
to cover his nakedness, and force him, in a way, to become the 

urchaser of our cotton manufactures. When we visit him in 
fis village on the coast, or among the mountains, we find that 
he has put his loin-cloth aside and resumed his accustomed 
nakedness, When labourers return to their homes they bring 
with them elothes, hatchets,and other foods they have received 
for the money due to them as wages. The boxes containing 
these articles are immediately plundered by the men's relatives 
or co-villagers: the articles are worn for & while as grotesque 
ornament, and then thrown aside, with exception of the hutchets. 
the superiority of which over the old stone oy shell tool haa 
become generally known and acknowledged 7 
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This fact, that our trading goods have not Leen able to fetter 
the Kanaka’s avarice further than they have, may be looked 
upon as a proof of both the physieal and psychical seclusion, in 
30 far,as the desire to possess these goods has not led to a more 
general intercourse between the two races, which in its turn 
might lead to a better mutnal understanding. I have alluded 
to the difficulty we find in pointing to the spot where the 
physical and psychical branches of the Kanoka’s desire for 
seclusion part asunder, but have always thought that this 
peculiar passive resistance to a new shape of wealth was a good 
markstone between the two extremes, one of which, as we lave 
seen, finds its expression in the disgusting habit of cannibalism, 
As a further illustration of the extent to which the Kanaka 
carries his physical seclusion, I may state that that part of the 
Gazelle-peninsula which is known to us, though only thinly 
peopled, is divided in no less than twenty districts, in each of 
which another dialect of the same lunguage Is spoken, all of 
which differ so much that, while the inhabitants of two 
neighbouring districts may still converse together, those of 
localities further removed from each other have difficulty in 
making themselves understood when they happen to meet, 

Far more difficult to define, but also more interesting to 
study, is the Kanaka's paychical seclusion. Tt might be argued 
that the racial differences are so great that a reel understanding 
between the Kanaka and the European cannet be arrived at. 
If that were the case, the character of the Afmican negro woulkl 
or ought to remain as unintelligible to us as that of the 
Kanaka. We find, however, that we can easily read the negro 
when once we have gained his confidence, which the Kanaku 
sees entirely unable to bestow. His distrust, suspicion, and 
fear is not alone directed towards the white, but also agaist 
his own kindred ; and the loud, jovous communicativeness which 
ig an agreeable distinenishing feature in the negro character, 
is utterly wanting in that of the Kaneke. Their councils are 
held in the darkest, remiotest part of the forest; and even here 
their conversation is carried on in an undertone, and suspended 
the instant a newcomer appears. Their festivities, though 
noisy enough, are void of the sound of genuine mirth; and innate 
fear of some dark, ever-present, invisible danger never permits 
the Kanaka to lose control over himself for one matant, or to 
yield to the promptings of softer emotions, which he has perhaps 
long forgotten to harbour. His untutored mind is unable to 
give shape to his sinister apprehension, or, better, to reason that 
supposed danger out of existence; and his imagination, always 
more active than his reflection, fills the world with invisible 
beings gifted with the power and the will to do him harm. 
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His materialistic turn of mind interprets all sup actions 
of the spirits as the expression of a desire to be fulfilled by him ; 
and as he is unable to distinguish between cause and effect, 
nearly every event of which the origin is not at once apparent, 
is attributed to the agency of a spirit, and looked upon as a 
communication from them. He hears their voice in the sough 
of the wind, in the thundering breakers of the sea, in the 
rustling of the falling leaf; and the frequent shocks of earth- 
quake, which indicate the ever diminishing throes of Nature's: 
mightiest manifestation, are to him but expressions of discontent 
of some aggressively-inclined spirits. These require continual 
prepitiation, not that they may do good, lut that they may 
leave evil undone. When a Kanaka hears a noise he cannot 
at once interpret, he knows that a spirit is passmg by. Looking 
in his suppose direction he says “Ukohkup." “Are you 
bringing avything?" This expression conveys at the same 
lime un invitation to stay and to partake of what is going to be 
bronght or what may already be present. His imagination 
deceives him into hearing an anewer—“ Move,” “ Yes, indeed”: 
upon which he replies “Ul” “Come.” We cannot wonder, 
after the foregoing, when we discover the endeavour on part of 
the Kanaka to surround most of his actions with a degree of 
secrecy, and when we find that he possesses enstoms shrouded 
in a mysteriousness which the Kanaka himself can or will not 
explain, and which roust remain totally unintelligible to the 
European. One of these customs which the visitor in these 
parts often finds an opportunity to witness, and of which a part 
has often been described, is the Duk Duk. It is well known 
fa masked dance; bnt to my knowledee the various ramifi- 
cations of this peculiar institution, together with the Eineth and 
Marawot, have not yet found very careful attention. We ma 

not be far wrong if we assume that in the beginning the Duk 
Duk ceremony was nothing but another expression of the 
Kanaka's seclusive inclinations and of the worship of deceased 
ancestors, A few persons clubbed together and assumed a 
mask to frighten others from entering their territery and 
witnessing their proceedings, When there were no more strangers 
te frizhten, the elub tnembers found that their affected secrecy 
tended to inspire awe into the members of their own family anc 
tribe, which perhaps had grown mumerous enough to permit a 
renewed seclusion, in so far as only certain inividarls were 
allowed to become members of the club. The awe which the 
club inspired probably invested its members with a degree ot 
wuthority which came to be coveted, so that applications for 
atuission became frequent. The strone materialistic instinct 
of the Kanaka was not slow to turn this fact to nocount, and 
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admission was only granted to those who could afford to pay 
handsomely for the privilege. When once it was discovered 
that the club might be made a source of emolument, it would. 
ba deeply wronging the Kanaka character to think that he 
would have confined himself to the collecting of the com- 
paratively small entrance fee of new members when new and 
effective methods could be devised by which every member of 
the club might draw a comfortable little income without being 
under the unpleasant necessity of doing more work than is 
absolutely indispensible, even for the laziest Kanaka. 

Only men were adimitted into the club, and it was thus easy 
to blackmail the women of the tribe, who, by the customs of 
the people, enjoy full possession of their own earnings. Being 
larder workers than the men they soon acquire property; 
and as there ia no legitimate way of turning this stream of 
increasing prosperity into the men's pockets, the Duk Duk 
offers a very good means of preventing unfair accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of the women. To increase the club's 
authority and give effect to its blackmailing system it hind 
to be shrouded with a new veil of mystic ceremonies. Women 
were thus forbidden to come anywhere near the spot where 
the Duk Duk members assemble. If an unfortunate wonman 
happened to sea the Duk Duk, ie, the wearers of the mask, 
she was fined a certain quantity of dewerra. At all times the 
Duk Duk would suddenly appear, mostly, however, during the 
harvest season, because then the womeu had to be at work 
in the fields, and going to and fro, and they were then alsa 
mostly well supplied with dewarra, the proceeds of the sale of 
their agricultural productions. It would have heen a source of 
grave suspicion had the llackmail system been directed aguinst 
women only. To extend it also over men became easy enough, 


when the tribe had grown so numerous that not all the men © 


could be members of the club, or when the members had so 
increased in number that new admissions would have un- 
pleasantly reduced their income. Perhaps the natural seclu- 
sive tendency also came into play again, Thus also men, not 
members, were made tributary; but as it proved more difficult 
to wrest dewerra from them they were let off with a series of 
blows which, however well laid on, were nothing compared to 
the loss of even a small quantity of the worshipped shell coin. 
Thus in combining the effects of the Kanaka’s natural bent for 
physical and intellectual solitude and his strong materialistic 
disposition, we explain easily the two Duk Duk characteristics, 
which at once strike the beholder—the fear of the women and 
the beating of the men. 

It is but natural that when once the Duk Duk had gained a 
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certain amount of influence or even power, some individuals, in 
the first instance probably members of the Duk Duk, afterwards 
alzo not members, should have tried to make that power 
subservient to their own interests, At first the Duk Duk 
blackmailed those who were enemies to members of the club; 
lnter on those whose enemies paid for having them robbed, and 
eradually the Duk Duk assumed the character of a trilmal, not 
in the sense that by his verdict he had to establish right and 
wrong, but as a power with sufficient influence to enjoin pence 
on contending parties, 

If thus the Duk Dok had gradually risen into a position 
which it required tact and shrewdness to maintain, it became 
evident that not every member could be allowed to wield its 
power indiscriminately in his own interest. It became neres- 
sary to place that influence into one hand, which, though 
perhaps corrupt, upheld at least the prestige of the alub, It 
Was not necessarily, but most likely, the inventor of the club 
or his descendant who was invested with the prerogative to call 
out the Duk Duk, a privilege which he succeeded in reserving 
for himself and his descendants after him, To-day only certain 
individuals are entitled to calling the Duk Duk, and we have 
thus amongst a perfectly Savage race a peculiar instance of 
protection of intellectual property and of a well accentuated 
entail, 

The Duk Duk, which appears with a certain recularity but 
only with the full moon, skips about for three days, while the 
lifetime of the Dak Duk which has been called upon a special 
occasion seeme to be limited to a few hours, 

Apart from the utilitarian purposes which the Duk Duk 
has to serve, it is the means of satisfying the metaphysical 
desire which, aa we have seen, is so strongly developed in the 
Kanaka. The members of the Duk Duk celebrate certain 
feasts of very mysterious character, and it is not yet quite clear 
how they are connected with the Duk Duk, how they 
originated, and what they portend. One of these feasta, though 
In some why connected with the Duk Duk, is quite an 
independent institution, and is called #ineth. At certain 
seasons Im the year—-the intervals seem to he irregular—a 
number of people, members of the Duk Duk, eather in g remote 
part of the forest at the call of the person who is entitled to 
call up the Duk Duk, and who is on this account called its 
owner, 

In the dense bush they build. huts, which they surround 
with a railing or fence of reeds so closely joined that it i 
dithenlt to peep throngh the chinks, The huts are built square, 
and the walls plastered with clay ani whitewashed, On the 
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white ground of these walls the artist of the tribe paints most 
curious figures. One of them resembles a crocodile on high legs, 
with the tail rolled up like a haweer; the other reminds the 
European spectator of a monkey, a very striking circumstance 
and proof of a highly developed imagination on part of the 
Kanaka, because no monkey exists in that part of the world of 
which the Kanaka can possibly have any knowledge. 

A third figure resembles the casuary, a bird with which the 
natives are familinr, On some of the larcest trees outside of 
the fence other figures are drawn, One representa a stinging 
rayfish in the act of biting into a human arm, Some more 
irms and snakes are pointed on another tree, and on a third we 
find two very curious shapeless figures, which represent two 
evil spirits: they are called Jwrengen and Marengare. Who 
and what these spirits are and what they do the Kanaka will neti, 
or cannot, explain. They merely say that they are spirits of 
departed perl, This is another of many proofs that the 
RKanakas believe in an existence after death, but would also 
prove again their sinister disposition, which leads them to 
think that even people whom they knew during their lifetime, 
with whom they were on friendly terms or even related, assume 
the shape of un enemy so soon as they leave their human 
friends and enter into the ranks of spirits. This fenced-in 
group of huts is accessthle only to members of the Duk Duk, 
Anybody happening upon it unawares is fined heavily, and asa 
direction in which the “ Teraiw” Ties is well known, nobody 
ventures thither. The festivities celebrated here are of a very 
peculinr character. I do not think that any European would be 
admitted to a really important one, and only the members are 
informed of the day fixed for any festivity. I only once 
succeeded in bribing an influential man to procure admittance 
for me, and should possibly not have succeeded then had not 
my Official position added weight to my dewarre-aupported 
request, | feel convinced that even then I was only permitted 
to Witness a minor affair. About twenty men squatted on the 
eround in a semicircle with their faces turned towards the 
painted houses, All were silent; and my guide, subduing his 
own voice to a whisper, enjoined silence on me. He then sat 
down before the other members with his back turned towards 
them. After a while a basket containing all kinds of victuals 
was placed before him, the leader of the feast. He roge 
murmuring a few incomprehensible words over the contents of 
the basket, and stepping towards the other men, who now also 
had risen, he held certain kinds of food up to the mouth and 
nose Of each individual, accompanying the action with some 
more words in an inaudible voice, He then replaced the food 
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in the basket. When he had finished the round, the basket 
was taken away, and all the guests sat down again. The silent 


meeting was then continued for an indetinite period. From 


that moment, to each of those present that kind of food is 
rendered ¢emén (that is, forbidden) which had been held up to 
his mouth The tan laste perhaps for a month, perhaps even 
a year, and it is not alone food which is thus ¢ambued, but also 
other objects—vertain actions, or even words, Thus it may be 
made fami to wear a certain kind of ornament, to sleep 
inside a house, or to pronounce certain words or names, It 
is remarkable that the latter habit forms a curious parallel to 
the custom called 4lomipa of the Zulus. During this period 
of fambwe the participators are sulject to a certain control. 
After certain irregular intervals—which seem to be connected 
with the phases of the moon—they meet acain at the “ Toraim,” 
from which they march in a procession all round the neighbour- 
hood. Without any kind of dress—instead of which they 
HASUINe a grotesyue war-palnt—we discover m it the snake 
designs drawn on the trees before the “ Toratu"—they walk in 
Indian file. Under the right armpit they wear a plaited mat 
hag, from which a reed with a bushy whisp projects upwards 
and backwards, After a certain number of stepa they all 
simultaneously slap their waked thiehs, producing a noise 
julible at some distance, The whole ceremony described as the 
fineth cannot be explained upon the basis of the Kanaka’s 
materinlism ; but if the people attach any special significance to 
the Lineth, which is doubtful, they can certainly not clearly 
define it, The great repugnance they show to giving any 
information, and the difticulty the European experiences to 
witness these ceremonies regularly, renders it no easy task to 
expliin the origin of the custom. We can, however, not go 
very far wrong if we seek an explanation in the character of the 
Kanaka, in which fear and fae are coupled with gross 
materialism, It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that, as the 
jiuk Duk is a means of extracting material idvantages from 
mankind, the Hineth isa method of propitiating the spirits to 
avert evil, Another most remarkable feast is the Marawot. 
That the Kanakas attach most importance to it may be gathered 
from the fact that it is celebrated only at very long intervals. 
In 1889 it was for the first time beheld by Europeans. 
Kanakas who otherwise would scarcely care to meet give up all 
hostile feeling for the time, and at the Marawot an omnium 
gatherum takes place which shows that, although the desire for 
seclusion is an obstacle to all traffic, there are yet ties between 
the people that prove their consanguinity. “From the scant 
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single individual can arrange a Mermvcot feast, but that the 
consent of not a few people is necessary. This information is 
supported by the fact of the rare repetition of the performance, 


To direct a number of diverging ideas into one foeus is probably 


no easier tusk among reserved and distrustful Kanakas than it 
is among equally distrustful but more affable Europeans, 

For the Morawot the people build a platform of bamboo, 
raised about 50 to 60 feet above the ground. The whole strue- 
ture is covered with green folige and wreuths, so that it almost 
gives the impression of an old ivy-clad tower; gorgeously 
coloured crotons give liveliness to the sombre green. The 
platform is about 15 feet square and projects on all sides over 
the under-structure. On it a certain number of young men 
have to perform a sort of war-lance with spears and other arma, 
The structure, which is only held together by means of ligatures 
made of the bark of trees, poesesses little stability, and sways 
with every motion of the dancers and before every pulf of wind. 
It is, therefore, not easy to perform the dance on the platform, 
which is not provided with any kind of railing, To ensure 
success and to prevent accidents a great many rehearsals are 
necessary, during which the dancers grow accustomed to the 
uncomfortable motion and the giddy height, and learn to move 
freely without. betraying outward signs of discomfort. The 





dancers and their weapons are richly decorated with gmily 


coloured feathers of the various parrots and cockatoos which 
abound in the country. The only Weraiwot which was ever 
witnessed by Europeans was held in Matupit, a small island 
m Blanche Bay. It lasted three days, and there were perhaps 
200 to 400 spectators from various parts of the Gazelle- 
peninsula and the Duke of York group. The bamboo structure 
was left standing; and if anyone thought it just possible that 
bamboos might get loose, and, dropping from such a height, 
endanger the lives of passers-by, he was at liberty to remove the 
thing ; but these are minor considerations with the Kanuaka, and 
the work was left te the Europeans, 

[tis at present perfectly impossible to trace the origin of 
these cnatoms or to interpret them in any plausible way, They 
have, however, all one thing in common—they have to be paid 
for by the uninitinted ; they are shrouded with mystery, which 
is only revenled to those who become members by paying a 
certain entrance fee, and they enrich the members, particularly 
the leaders of the feast. The entrance fee varies between 50 to 
100 fathoms of dewerra, which is equal to £5 10¢., or about the 
annual subscription to a good English club, I have already 
shown that these customs diverged into a speculative direction 
only when they had become sulficiently established to be sur- 
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rounded with a halo of authority. It would therefore be wrong 
to suppose that merely the view of possible emolument led to 
their establishment. | 
Kespecting the direct gain of those who give the feast another 
difficult question presents itself: Who gains, and how is a profit 
obtained? The chiefs adinit that they profit by a feast of that 
kind, yet they have to advance the dewarra necessary to defray 
the first heavy expenses. It is said that each visitor has to pay 
a certain quantity of dewerra; but how can that be controlled 
considering that no Kanaka will pay for a thing he can have for 
nothing ? To see the dance he need only climb a cocoanut-tree, 
and his food he brings with him. Yer it is quite unlikely that 
any Kanaka would incur the expense of such a feast without a 
fair chance of profit. There remains only one possible method— 
the tambu, We have seen that the Duk Duk and the Bineth 
could pronounce certain things to be ¢amén for a given time. 
At the end of that time it has to be bought off with dernerra. 
In case of mourning—where the tambu falls on all the em hers 
of the family—the woman who is the nearest relative to the 
deceased pays # piece of dewarra to the next male relative, who 
passes it on diminished by a portion (which he keeps for himself) 
to the next male, and so on till a very small part reaches the 
last relative. This is repeated for every object which has been 
fambwed, In this manner, again, the women have to produce the 
dewarra, which enriches the men. A similar rule is perhaps 
observed at these feasts, Most likely a number of tambus are 
pronounced, and they have to be bought off. Now the question 
rises: Is the ¢emdy laid on the men nana ? Who, then, produces 
the dewerra, and how does the club or the chief make their 
profit? If the tembu is laid on the women also, why do they 
come to visit the performance, knowing, as they must do, that 
all the expense falls on them’? Tt is clear that we do not as yet 
possess all the facts concerning these curious customs, and that 
it will require careful study to collect them, a task rendered 
particularly difficult through the reticence the Kanaka observes 
in conversation about these matters. But when we shall have 
solved the dewarra question we shall probably tind that it re- 
presents only the speculative phase of a custom of which the 
key ia to be looked for in that part of the Kanaka character 
which it is his constant effort to hide from the inquisitive glance 
of the European and from which spoings the root of his 
manifest desire for seclusion. 
_ The existence of all the customs we have described under the 
heading of Duk Duk is doomed. The awe which they formerly 
inspired las considembly faded before the European’s contemp=- 
tious derision. The chiefs feel their power slip from their 
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hands, and hasten to turn into solid wealth a prerogative which, 
if they tried to preserve it, micht vanish altozether, They sell 
the right of raising the Duk Duk to the tribes further inland, 
where the thick bush shields it from the European’s withering 
eye, and where ¢ritical reflection lies as yet latent in the mind of 
the unsophisticated savage. They receive good sums from the 
new purchasers, and besides reserve to themselves the Tight of 
levying fines in case all the intricate rules are not strictly 

observed, thus ensuring to themselves a fair income until sack 
time when white man’s irresistible advance will necessitate a 
tenewed removal in regiona still more remote. | 


That time is not far distant. The expansion of the white 


races over the globe is a necessity which will slowly perhaps, 
but surely, break down all the barriers raised by climate and 
riggedness to retard his progress in these islands. No time 
Baie to be lost, therefore, to collect all possible information 
about customs of a race which is one of the very few still 
living in the stone period, 

The plongh of civilisation, in turning up hitherto virgin soil 
to prepare it for the seed of European culture, is sure to root up 
many weeds which, though noxious in the new field, were, if 
useless, at least ornamental. And as the mologist reconstructs 
curious animals from the remains found in the layers of the 
erust of the earth, and throngh them is enabled to trace the 
origin of the living species of animals. so is the study of habits 
and customs of pristine races necessary to trace the develop- 
ment and history of our ewn. 


+ 
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May 257s, 1897. 
E. W. Brapsroor, Fsq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and siened. 


The Prestpest observed that since the last Meeting the 
Tnstitute had lost an early and-most valuable supporter, and 
he himself had lost a personal friend of many years’ standing, 
hy the death of Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, who was an 
accomplished student of every branch of antiquity. Nothing 
was more remarkable in his long career as Director and ulti- 
mately as President of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
than the depth and breadth of his archeological learning. 
There seemed to be no subject that could be brought before 
that Society of which he was not master. In connection with 
the branches of archeology which touch most closely upon 
anthropology, he will be remembered for his researches into 
late Celtic antiquity, and for his happy definition of that period 
of art. As keeper of the ethnographical collections of the 
British Museum, and acting trustee of the Christy Collection, 
he commenced the practice which has been continued under 
Mr. Read, now his successor, of bringing before the Institute any 
remarkable ethnographical objects that were about to be acquired 
by either of those Institutions. He was for many years one of 
our Vice-Presidents, and displayed towards this Institute the 
same enlightened liberality which has distinguished him in 
other connections, having contributed largely to the fund 
raised for clearing off the debt with which the Institute was 
encumbered at its starting. His munificent gifts to the nation, 
far exceeding in value all that he had ever received in sal rm 
in is public employment, were fitly acknowledged by his being 
raised to the dignity of K.C.B. He was ulso a liberal donor of 
books to the Society of Antiquaries. When, about twenty-five 
years ago, it was suggested that the Council of the Institute 
should dine together after their meetings, Mr. Franks was one of 
those who most warmly supported the proposal ; for a long time 
he sacrificed other engagements to that of thus meeting lis 
colleagues, and he introduced to them at those dinnera man 
congenial guests, This may ot gem to be a trivial incident to 
record, but it is in such slight indications of a kindly and - 
generous nature that some of the pleasantest recollections of 
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departed friends are to be found. Of his skill and good fortune — 
as a collector of antiquities, of his great learning in many 
obscure branches of Oriental art, of his enthusiastic devotion to 
antiquarian research, of his patient assiduity as an investie tor, 


_ itis hardly necessary to speak. He inspired those who knew 


him best with the deepest admiration and attachment, and has 
left, not only in the public institutions of which he was an 
‘olficer, but also in this Institute, a memory that will long be 
cherished, | 


Mr, W. Gowtaxp then read Mr. Har CHAMBERLAIN’S paper 
—* «A Quinary System of Notation used in Lu-Choo,” 


y, After which Mr. AL. Lewts read his paper on “Ancient 


Measures in Prehistoric Monuments,” 


Discussion on these papers were carried on by the President, 
Messrs. Garson, Lewis, GOWLAND, and GomME. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the two authors, 
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Anciest Muastres in Pre-Historic Monuments. By A. L 
Lewis, F-C.A., Treasurer, Anthropolovical Institute. 
[WITH PLATE xttt.] 


[Have no doubt that all who may listen to or read this paper 
are more or less acquainted with the account given by our 
much-lamented colleague, the late Mr. J. ‘T. Bent, of the ruined 
cities of Mashonaland, and with the remarkable series of 
measurements found in them by Mr. R. M. W. Swan, but it is 
necessary that I should recapitulate the principal facts which 
bear upon the subject now to be considered. The largest ruins, 
it will be remembered, consist of a building known as the great 
4unbabwe, constructed of small-squared stones without mortar, 
with herring-bone and other decorations on some parts of the 
walls, and containing a large and a small round tower, which, 
when complete, were probably solid cones of dry masonry ; and 
of a fortress on a hill between 600 and 700 yurds north 
from the Zimbabwe, which also contains what appears to 
have been a temple. There are other ruins of a similar 
(lescription at Matindele and on the Lundi river, besides 
numerous smaller forts. At all the larger buildings there are 
indications of sun-worship or observance and of star-worship or 
observance, the character of which may be most readily gathered 
from the following extracts from Mr. Swan's chapter on orienta- 
tion and measurement. 

Having deseribed various methods of ascertaining the length 


of a year by observing the position of the sun relatively to the 
equator or amongst the stars he says :—" At Zimbabwe all these: 


methods seem to have been used, and to do so dees not 
ecessarily imply more astronomical knowledge than is possessed 
by the peasantry in any of the more secluded districta of Europe, 
where watches are not much used, and where almunacks are not 
read, but where the people have the habit of telling the time of 
the day and of the year by the motions of the sun and of the 
stars, for, to an agricultural people, the change in position of the 
sun in summer and winter is as obvious as the seasona them- 
selves, and the variation of the times of rising of the stars with 
the seasons can as little escape observation.” — 

“Zimbabwe is in south latitude 20° 16’ 30", and the su 
when rising there at the summer solstice, would bear east 94° 
south were the horizon level, but Mount Varoma interposes 
itself between the temple and the 
that the sun attains an altitude of 5° before its rays reach the 
temple, then its amplitude will be more nearly 24°, and a line 


rising sun at this time, so : 


- - wee °F -— ee? - 
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produced in this direction from the altar will piss across the 


doorway of the sacred enclosure, where the curve of the wall 
changes its radius, and, roughly speaking, through the middle 
of the chevron pattern; the same line drawn in an opposite 
direction for 73 feet would fall on a tall monolith which w 

there found lying by its well-built foundation. + . this 
monolith was sufficiently tall to receive the rays of the sun when 
it rose over Mount Varoma, and the shadow of a monolith 
erected on the wall would fall on it at the same time, thus 
marking with great accuracy the occurrence of the solstice.” 

The points of sun-rising and setting at the summer and winter 
solstices are further distinguished in the various buildin ms by 
the positions of the decorative patterns on the outside i of 
which-full particulars are given by Mr. Swan. The indications 
of star-worship ur observance are of a very similar nature: some 
of them are as follows — 

The apparently irregular outline of the enclosing wall is really 
composed of a number of ares of circles differing in radius, and 
the centre of each of these ares, where altars were usually 
placed, has had a doorway or some other means of marking out 
the meridian placed north of it. “True north of the centre of 
the greater round tower we have a doorway in the wall of the 
sacred enclosure . . . the part of the great outer wall north 
of the tower seems also to have been marked. for about this 
point we found a great step constructed on its top about 5 feet 
high. Above the temple at the east end of the fortress on the 
hill a cliff rises perpendicularly for 50 feet, and poised on its 
top there stands a most remarkable great rock, which may one 
have been an object of veneration to the worshippers in the 
temple beneath it; it forms one of the hichest points on the 
hill; a line drawn true south from this rock and produced 680 
yards would puss through the doorway in the sreut temple and 
fall on the altar in the centre of the decorated arc, Until this 
line suggested itself we were puzzled to account for the peculiar 
character of the doorway.” | 

“Every point from which northern stars could have been 
observed has been used for this purpose, and there is no temple 
there from which northern stars were not observed, while at the 
same tine the openly displayed southern sky has been left 
unrgarded; this of course points to a northern origin for the 
people, and sugvests that before they came to Zimbabwe they 
d acquired the habit of observing certain stars . . . Tp 
seems a plausible supposition that, while the great temple itself 
was devoted to solar and analogous forms of worshi p, the little 
cireular or partly cireular temples within its walls 
were dedicated to the cult of particular stars,” 
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Respecting the subject more immediately before us, that of 
measurement, Mr. Swan says:—" The diameter of the great 
tower seems to have represented the unit of measure in the 
wonstruction of the curves of the outer walls, and of all the 
regularly curved inner walls in the great temple, and in all the 
well built temples in Mashonaland ; the diameter of the great 
tower at its base is 17-17 feet or 10 cubits (of 20°62 inches), and 
this is exactly equal to the cireumference of the little tower,” 

On examining the radii and diameters of the various curves in 
the walls of the different buildings explored, Mr. Swan haa 
found and given particulars of— 

5 instances where the measurement is 17‘1T feet. 

3 instances where the measurement is double that, namely, 
otS4 feet. 

7 mstances where the measurement is 54 feet. 

3 instances where the measurement is half that, namely, 
27 feet. 

3 instances where the measurement is 1074 feet or prac- 
tically twice 54 feet. 

2 instances where the measurement is 1693 feet, and 

1 instance where it is half that or 844 feet. 

The diameter of the great tower is, as has already been 
stated, 17°17 feet, and that distance (including its double 34-34 
feet) is found in six other instances. That distance, multiplied 
by 3-14, which is the ratio of circumference to diameter, equals 
4 feet, and there are thirteen instances in which the 54 feot, 
or their half, or their double ocear, When multiplied by 314* 
the 17°17 fect amount to 1693 feet, and of this, or ita half. 
three instances occur. Thus there are twenty-two cosea: in 
which the measurements appear to be based on the diameter of 
the great tower, and these inelude nearly all the cases in whieh 
satisfactory measurements can be obtained: im those places 
where none of these measurements are found there seems ways 
to have been some special reason for the exception. Mr. Swan 
says :—" The only interesting mathematical fact which seeme to 
have been embodied in the architecture of the temples is the 
ratio of diameter to circumference, and it imy have had an 
occult significance in the peculiar form of hature worship which 
was practised there; we do not suppose that it wes intended to 
symbolise anything of an astronomical nature. and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the builders of Zimbabwe had any 
notion of mathematical astronomy, for their astronomy was 
purely empirical, and amounted merely to an observation of the 
more obvious motions of the heavenly bodies 7 when the minds 


! I have 4 noted Mr. Swan's 


express very ; wpon this subject because they 


y eome conclusions | had myself arrived at from other date. 
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of men were first interested in geometry it would at once occur 
to them that there must be some constant ratio between the 
circumference of a circle and its diameter, and they would easily 
discover what this ratio was, and they may have considered this 
discovery so important and significant that they desired to 
express it in their architecture.” 

If the builders of the Zimbabwe really had this purpose in 


view it must be confessed that they chose a more complicated 


wianer of expression than might have been expected, but it 
does seem that certain definite measurements do occur so 
frequently in and about these structures that their occurrence 
cannot be a mere coincidence, but must be the result of a ayatem 
of some kind, ) 


It is a long distance to Great Britain from Mashonalanil, or 
even from Arabia, which Mr. Bent thinks (with much reason) 
to have been the fatherland of the builders of the Mashonaland 
monuments, but IT can find many instances of peculiarities of 
position and measurement in connection with our own stone 
circles, which are the same in principle and often in detail as 
those observed in South Africa by Mr. Swan, 


I have already drawn attention in nomerous papers read 
before the British Association, the Anthropological Institute, 
and varions archwological societies, to the connection of our 
eircles with the rising sun, and in some cases with the northern 
stars, by means of menhirs, hills like Mount Varoma. or 
“tomarkable great rocks” somewhat like that on the cliff above 
the temple at Zimbabwe, and I shall therefore confine my 
remarks on the present occasion to coincidences of measurement. 


Tt is only within the last few monflis that Mr. C. W. 
Dymond, C.E., F.5.A., has published the final results of his very 
tareful and precise measurements of the important group of 
megalithic monuments at Stanton Drew, seven miles south 
from: Bristol, and has thereby given us the means of accunitely 
comparing another set of measurements. 

The Stanton Drew group consists of six items, namely, three 


circles of different sizes, two of which have short avenues 


attached to them, one group of three stones known as the 
“Cove,” two stones in another direction, and a solitary stone 
called “ Hauteville’s Quoit.” Of these the Cove, the central 
circle, and the north-eastern circle are in a straight line ia one 
direction; and the Quoit, the central circle, and the aouth- 
western cirele are in a straight line in another direction, Some 
people regurd these lines as accidental coincidences, but the 
o 2 
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chances are at least 100 to 1 against either of them happening 
accidentally, and perhaps 10,000 to 1 against both of them 
ocenrring in a group of only six items: the existence of similar 
lines in connection with other circles proves that they were 
intentional, and this proof is still further sustained — vy the 
proportioned diameters and distances, 

The diameters of the circles are :— 

North-east circle, 97 feat, or 100 of an ancient foot of 
11°$4 inches, 

South-west circle, 145 feet, or 150 of an ancient foot of 
1164 inches (within 6 inches), 

Great central circle, 368 feet, or 380 of an ancient foot of 
11-64 inches (within 74 inches), 

The length of the straight line from the centre of the © Cove,” 
through that of the great circle to the centre of the north- 
eastern circle is 1,367 feet 8 inches, or not quite 1410 of the 
foot of 1164 inches, that is (within a working error of 8 inches 
(+-) per 100 feet) 14 diameters of the north-eastern circle 

The length of the straight line from the centre of the great 
circle to Hauteville’s Quoit is 1.856 foet, or 1,913 of the foot 
of 11°64 inches, that is (within a working error of 9 inches (+) 
per 100 feet) nineteen diameters of the north-eastern circle, or 
five diameters of the great circle, And | may remark that 
this point is the nearest to the great circle which brings in the 
diameters of both circles. This in my opinion tends to show 
that the position of Hauteville’s Quoit was intentional and not 
accidental, 

The length of the straight line from the centre of the south- 
western cirele through that of the great cirele to Hauteville's 
Quoit is 2,567) feet, or 2.647 of the foot of 1164 inches, that is 
(within a working error of 4 inches (—) per 100 feet) seven 
diaineters of the erent circle. | 

The distance from the two stones to the centre of the great 
circle ig 3,305 feet,’ or 3.4071 of the foot of 11°64 inches, that 
is (within o working error of 6 inches (—) per 100 feet) nine 
diameters of the great circle, 


We find, therefore, that the diameters of the circles are in the 


_ relative proportions of 4, 74, and 19, that the dinmeter of the 


ainallest circle is repeated fourteen times and nineteen times in 
other measurements, and that the diameter of the largest circle 


» i his first publication Mr. Dymond stated this distance at 4 feet. and 
shat from the great circle to Hauteville’s Quoit at 1,859 fect wre Mr, 
Hymond, notwithstanding his engineering skill and modern applian | 

ames ts in his own wark we need not be surprinal vad ing fractional 
Working errors in tht measurements of those who eet up thease . 
mbny cobluries agn, 
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is repeated five, seven, and nine times in other measurements. 
These latter coincidences are not mentioned in Mr. Dymond's 
book, but have been deduced by me from his measurements, and 
there may be yet others which I have not discovered. 

Five, seven, fourteen (which is twice seven), nine and nineteen 
are all more or less significant numbers. Nine is frequently 
associated with the stone circles, many of which are called 
“Nine stones,” though they have originally consisted of more 
than that number; those who resorted to the Men-an-tol in 
Cornwall to heal their ailments passed through the hole in the 
stone nine times. Nineteen is the lunar cycle, the number of 
years in which it was thought the sun and moon returned to the 
same relative place in the heavens, and allusions to it have 
already been suspected in circles formed of nineteen stones. Tp 
connection with this number | must remind you of the oft- 
quoted extract from Hecatweus,’ given by Diodorus Siculus, 
respecting the island of the Hyperboreans, where Apollo (or the 
sun) had a stately grove and renowned temple of a round form, 
heautified with many rich gifts, and of which he says farther, 
“that in this island the moon seems near the earth, that certain 
eminences of a terrestrial form are seen in it, that the god visits 
the island once in the course of nineteen years, in which period 
the stars complete their revolution, and that for thia reason the 
Greeks distinguish the cyclo of nineteen years by the nume-of 
the greater year." There is little doubt that the island referred 
to was Grent Britain, and the temple has been thought to be that 
at Abory, but Stanton Drew, though much smaller, is far more 
accessible from the sea, and therefore more likely to have been 
known to casual visitors, and the embotliment of the number 
nineteen in its measurements makes its identity with the temple 
of Heeateus very probable. 


What Mr. Dymond has done for Stanton Drew, Mr, Hansford 
Worth, C.E., cf Plymouth, has done for the remains at Merivale 
Bridge, Dartmoor ; that is, he has given us, for the first -time, 4 
thoroughly accurate plan of them. These remains consist of 
two double rows of stones, running from slightly north of enst 
to slightly south of west; the southern lines extend beyond the 
northern lines at each and, but further at the west than at the 
east; the distance hetween the two sets of rows is greater at the 
west thin at the east, and nothing seems more unlikely at first 
sight than any fixed measurement or proportion in the laying 
out of these lines. Starting, however, at the narrow or east end 
we find that the length of the overlap of the southern beyond 


' Th iv not certain whether this is Hecateus of Abidern, who lived in the fourth 
century 8.¢., or Heeateus of Miletus, who lived in the sixth century nc, 
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the northern lines is the same as the width between the two, 
while the distance between the eastern ends of the northern and 
southern rows (diagonally) is the same as the greatest width of 
the two rows from outside to outside at the west end, viz., 
1,400 inches, or 100 of a foot of about 15 inches, which seema 
to have been the unit of measurement; the distance (diagonally) 
between the western ends of the northern and southern lines is 
2,600 inches, or 200 units. In other words the longest side of 
the triangular ending of the lines at the east end is the same 
length as the shortest side, and half the length of the longest 
siile of their triangular ending at the west end. The length of 
the southern beyond the northern lines is in the proportion of 
five at the western end to two at the eastern end; the lencth of 
the southern lines is 10,369 inches, or 797-6 (practically 800) of 
the 15-inch nnit, that is, eight times the distance between the 
énds of the rows at the enst end, and four times the distance 
between the ends of the rows at the west end. The length of 
the northern lines is 7,148 inches, or 5498 units (practically 
750). A “bird's eve” view of these remains—na sort of “restor- 
ation ” in fact—published in Rowe's “Perambulation of Dart- 
moor,’ 1830, depicts a cirel2 at the eastern end of the northern 
lines, but Mr. Hansford Worth has satisfied himself that no such 
circle ever existed, and it may be considered certain that the 
eastern ends of the lines have not been interfered with, The 
western ends of hoth rows are represented in the same view as 
terminated by single stones somewhat taller than the rest, but 
these are not there now, nor can it be ascertained whether they 
ever existed; if they did they would bring the lines up to 800 
units and about 552 units respectively, and there seems no 
reason to suppose that any other stones have been removed 
which would make any material alteration in the proportions 
stated. A small tumulus surrounded with stones stands 
across the southern lines very near their centre, it ig in fact 
about 10 or 12 feet nearer the eastern than the western 
end, and anyone who objects to the idea that these lines 
were laid down by mensurement is entitled to make the 
most of that difference; but I think it probable that this 
tumulus was made after the lines had been constructed, and 
that the exact middle of the lines was not tacertained by 
those who erected it. esides the two double rows there 
are a circle of small stones and a menhir to the south 
of the western end of the lines: such MeAsuTements as can 
be deduced from them do not appear to he hased on the 
fame unit as those of the rows, but a straicht line taken from 
the menhir through the centre of the circle due north would 
strike the western end of the northern lines and pass on to the 
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western extremity of Great Mis Tor. It seems probable there- 
fore that the menhir and circle were set up at a later period 
than the rows, as they sppear to have been set to them, but not 
at distances based on the same unit of measurement. 


Our Journal for August, 1895, contains a paper in which, 
amonget other things, 1 have recorded a number of remarkable 
measurements and proportions in connection with five circles on 
Bodmin Moors in Cornwall, but, as the details are given in full 
in that paper, I need now only say that those cireles, like the 
monuments we have been considering to-night, seem to have e 
been arranged with much care and approximation to accuracy, 
for some purpose, or with some idea in view, which we are at 
present unable to ascertain. 


The principal questions that we have to settle are, firstly, do 
the proportionate lengths and distances really exist ? and 
secondly, if they do exist, are they the result of intention, or of . 
accident ! 

As to the existence of the proportionate lengths and distances, 
I must point out that they are taken, not from my own measure- 
ments, but from the eareful plans of skilled engineers and 
archeologists, most of whom have no sympathy with the use I 
arn making of the facts they have recorded, My in the 
matter has simply been the conception that the mu tiplication 
table micht usefully be applied to their figures, and its appli- 
cation accordingly, with the reaults which I have now laid 
before you, and which can be checked by anybody. 

If it be admitted that the proportionate lengths and distances 
do exist, it will be for everyone to form his own opinion 1s 
to whether they were intentionally arranged or whether they 
are all the result of mere blind chance. For myself, I admit 
it to be difficult to believe that these apparently rude con- 
structions have in reality been very carefully measured and 
arranged, and it is only by degrees that I have come to find it 
many times less difficult to believe this than to retain the old 
trust in the working of accident and chance. 

Of course the further questions arise, “What do these 
arrangements mean?” and “Why should all this labour have 
heen undertaken?” and I have been told, in effect, that unless 
the meaning of the facts can be explained their existence 
cannot be-admitted. Of those who think thus 1 will ask in 
return, * Why did the boilders of Stonehenge drag forty or fifty 

‘ bluestones ’ of no inconsiderable weight from Wales, Devon- 
shire or still further away, to Salisbury lam?” “ Why did the 
early inhabitants of Dartmoor set up a row of stones, nearly 
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two miles long, extending from a circle on one side of the river 
Erme to a tumulus on the other side of it?” We eannot deny 
that these things were done, because most of the stones remain 
there to this day, but we do not know why they were done, and 
#0 It 1s with the measurements, 

Finally, I have to point out that im each of the monuments I 
have spoken of the unit of measurement, if such there were, 
appears to have been different, which seems to indicate A separate 
influence, personal or otherwise, in the construction of each af 
them. 

In setting up a number of stones in a large and tegnlar circle 
there must at the very least have been the describing of a circle 
on the ground by means of a rope or pole, one end of which 

-would be fixed to the centre, and the other taken round the 
circumference. In some cases this rope or pole may not have 
heen measured at all; in others, and especially where propor- 
Honate measurements were intended, it may have been very 
¢arefully measured by any unit that happened to be available. 
All the units I have spoken of were in use round about the 
Meiliterranean from two to three thousand years ago, and may 
have come here at various times and in various ways, the first 
to be brought here being perhaps by no means the oldest ; buat 
it does not segeaoele follow that the unit I have mentioned in 
each case was actually used; I can only say that it suits the 
Ineasurement, by working out in even numbers, better than any 
other that I can find, but that | may niet have exhausted them 
all. The wnit of measurement is, however, quite a secondary 
thing, and can, perhaps, never he proved, but only inferred; the 
great point to be established is that some of these apparently 
rude structures were in aaeey. laid out in careful proportions, 
for some purpose, or with some idea, which we may | at 
some time or other to discover, ie Oy 


The PREestpextT complimetited Mr. Lewis on his paper. He 
quite agreed that the measurements cannot be accider but 
must have been intentional, we 

Dr. Gansox remarked that the large 
and measurements, were certainly not 
can be seen by the orientation af Evy 


temples, their positions, 
arrived at by chanee, as 
ptlin pyramids, templ 
and some of the large temple rem a vere probably ck oan 
lithic people. Professor Flinders Petrie observed this in. thas 
year's discoveries. 

Mr. Gomme begged to differ from Mr. Lewis. He wanted 


_ evidence on measures nof fitting. , | neasures auitinn 
eagle & 48 Well a5 measures suiting 
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in Pre-Historie Monuments, 2038 


Mr. Lew said in reply to Mr. Gomme that there were 
doubtlesS$ many of the rude stone monuments in which pro- 
portion could not be traced, but that fact in no way interfered 
with the fact that in others proportion could be traced. Even 
where there were no means of tracing it, as for insiunee in a 
single circle with no measurements about it of which to make 
a comparison, the diameter might have been based upon some 
unit or other and carefully measured from it, He thanked the 
meeting for the manner in which his paper had been received. 


Explanation of Plate X ILL, 


Staafon Dee redoced from Mr. Dymond's plans to about 1 in 12,000, Tn conse. 
quence of the emallnces of the scale the sises of the Quoit, Core, two detached 
stones and avenues are considerably exaggerated, and the circles are repre- 
sented by continnons lines instead of separate store, but the dinmeters 
of the circles ond distanees between them are carefully messured, Tho 
length of the line from the centre of the Cove through that of the 7 

ircle to the muddle of the north-eastern circle is fourteen diameters - the 
north-eastern circle, The length of the straight line from the centre of 
the great circle to the Quit is five diameters of the great eircle of nineteen 
diameters of the north-eustern circle The length of the straight line 
from the centre of the south-western e¢irele to the Quoit is seven diameters 
of the great circle, and the distance from the two stones to the centre of 
the great circle is nine diameters of the great circle (sil within a working 
error of less than one per cent). 4 

Merrivals reduced from Mr, Hansford Worth's plan to shont 1 in 3,000, In 
consequence of the etallness of the scale the stones are somewhot enlarged 
in size, but the lengths of the lines and distances between them are cure- 
fully measured. The distence from A to'C (inside the Lines) is the same 
fa that from Cito RB. The distance from A to B ie the same os that trom 
D to E (outside the lines), which is half the distunce from |) 10 F, which 
latter ja a quorter of the distance from F to B (the length of the longest 
line). The error of workmanship in these measurements is hardly dis- 
tinguishable. There are some hut circles, detached oairus, ete, which aro 
not indicated here aa they have no connection with the rows. 
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Norrs on Cnranta of AUSTRALIAN Aporicines, By W. L 
Hesky Duckwortu, M.A., Fellow of Jesus’ College, 
Cambridge. Communicated by Professor MACALISTER. 


Tue following notes refer to three male skulls: of whieh one is 
in the Cambridge Museum, the others in the possession of Prof. 
Haddon and J. B. Lock, Esq., respectively : the exact localities 
whence they came could not be ascertained. The principal 
points of interest are the following: The skull “A” iz a heavy- 
browed prognathous skull of small cubic capacity ; the central 
upper tmeisor tooth on the right side hag been punched out. 
The remaining teeth are in good preservation; synostosis eom- 
mencing in the sutures near the pterion on each side denotes 
the maturity of the specimen. It isa typical male skull of the 
“ hypatstenocephalic” variety, and resembles specimens from 
the North Western parts of Australia and from Queensland. 

In the specimen B, « large trephine hole (made post mortem 
apparently) pierces the right parietal boue. The most noticeable 
feature is the irregularity of the contour of the cranial vault in 
the median sagittal plane; this conformation, which has been 
termed bathrocephalic, ig unusual in skulls of aboriginal 
Australians. Besides, the specimen js scaphocephalic to a 
degree noticeable even in an Australian skull, and this is no 
doubt connected with the early obliteration of the sagittal suture, 
of which only slight traces persist (though the wisdom teeth 
have not yet completely perfurated the alveolar marging) An 
exception to the last statement must however he made in the 
ease of the third molar on the left side of the mandible, which 
is cutting its way through the alveolar border so displaced that 
its crown looks directly forwards instead of upwards: and alnite 
on the posterior surface of the adjacent second molar. The 
molar teeth are all of creat size, and shew but slicht evidence of 
usage, The petrous bones bear sharp eustachian Processes on 
therr inferior surfaces, and the foramen ovale on the left side is 
only separated from the petrosphenoid suture by an exceedingly 
thin bony Jamia, and even the latter is absent from the right 
side on which the foramen spinosum is deficient. These are 


' Two other ome in the Cambridge collection, one being that of a French- 


omen, present peculinrity. In an article by Gig tintin the 4 : 
Ttalennes de Biole ae * “Tacomint in the “ Archives 


ie," 1882, p. 251, o similar skull is figured, and the brai 
A in it i described ms possessing a double Holandije suleus This, 
however, does not invarinbly ge ged the deformity. for the Rolandic mgion 
wat normal jaa bathrocephalic head dissected in this Anatumy School 
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probably examples of the persistence of a state of affairs normal 
im the foetus. 

Shull 2154 in the Cambridge Catalogue —This is another very 
Prognathous specimen presenting in a marked degree the 
features typical of the aboriginal Australian’s cranium, It is 
the skull of an adult male, butis not of advanced age, as the 
wisdom teeth have not long pierced the alveolar margins of the 
jaws. The right central upper incisor has been punched out. 

‘arked scaphocephaly is shewn, but it is noteworthy that the 
savittal suture is here quite unaffected by synostosis. There is a 
large epipteric ossicle on the left side. 

Measurements relating to these three specimens have been 
recorded in tabular form. On comparing these with the figures 
drawn up as averages from measurements of the crania already 
in the Museum (cf. “ A Critical Study of the Crania of Aboriginal 
Australians,” this Journal, 1894.), I find exceedingly little 
deviation from the average. Two pointa are worthy of 
remark however: the orbital breadth, 47 mm., of the skull 
A, exceeds the average (41 mm,) drawn from measurements 
of twenty male cramia: and the skulls A and 2154 ore a 
wood deal lighter than the average skull; this diminution in 
weight seams to affect both cranium and mandible. Lastly, 
observations made im reference to certain characteristics of 
Australian crania, gave results as follows : Hypsistenocephaly, 
supra-orbital notches (not foramina), vesalian foramina and a 
transverse eceipital torus, occur in each specimen. The glenoid 
cavities are moderately deep in A, but much more shallow in B 
and in 2174, and in the latter give evidence of osteo-arthritis, 
The great wings of the sphenoid are deeply channelled on their 
external surfaces in A and 2154, but not in B. 

The outline of the squamous part of the temporal bone on 
the side of the cranium, shews an anele where the mastoid 
— joims it in A and 2154, but in B the transition is more 


Cranium denoted by A. in the possession of J. B. Lock, Esq. 
. : Bas » Prof. Haddon, 
‘ Fe No, 2154 in the C. U, Anatomical Museum. 
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; THREE CEANIA OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 
Tantz oy Muasveewesra. 
Catalogue number 44 va afl, 2754 B. 
= he “7 Adult. Adult, Adult. 
Age on | 
Sex 7# os a ih = d a a 
Cranial capacity ae we ral 1225 1180 | 1300 
Maximum length = as a 180 | 196 13a 
Ophrvo-inise length ., * a 175 171 1a 
Ophrro-cecipital length = a+ 176 170 sy 
Mitimum breadth  ., nl Ae 137 | 133 10 
Bi-asterial breadth  ., a» = Li? 1h 113 
Bi-stephanic hreadth .. ve = LOS Li Tos 
= Bi-auricular bread hh mu im ih oH 119 } Ll 113 
Minimum frontal breadth  .. as ey tH) the) 
External bi-orbital brendth .. “- lo Lod Loy 
Hi-ryzomatic breadth i -* * 147 Lai 125 
= Bi-tmmlar breadth s es oe 118 6 114 
4 ! Bi-m-xillary breadth a ae ae | bs | 4. bat 
Jogo-nazal brendth ., ., .. 103 102 id 
; Nas-mental length  ., a ee 120 114 110 
Opbryo-slveolar length i ne 06 RS Ko 
Aineo-alveclar length ,, -s e 74 b4 fib 
Hasi-alveolar length ,, es nae 102 105 oo 
Basi- nasal len eel am a8 a2 101 {a5 100 
Basi-breematic length .. = - 182 132 186 
Basion-obelion length ,. — ae 130) 127 ist 
Basion-lnmbda length ., a 1i7 Llo Lié 
Basi-iniar length v7 ch ‘ &2 7a tl) 
Basin to opisthion ; length .. is 41 ab 4 
Breadth of foramen magnum. . os a2 a0 37 
Orbital heielt "= Cr] * 2 a4 Shh a4 
Orbital breadth. . v st — a7 41 42 
7 Nasal height: rt om fe Hi 52 465 pas 
cue breadth .. a's es sal a2 29 al 
as tlato-meanillary length i sil at) Be Ho 
Palsto-maxillary breadth  .. : fist ig 71 
Ans: Frontal. 4: oka, 124 124 136 
Parietal hom it aim =o Ls I1s8 141 
" Ocvipital al mie at = re fi) 65 
+ Occipital inferior _ St 44 45 47 
Bupra-suricular,, ba + By path | Sth 
Oblique parietal ws a= +3 ati 5a 
i so, oa ‘eo he » | 118 110 1]4 
Horizontal circumference i xa | 4unl | 4n7 ble 
Minimum inter-orbital breadth m aii | 23 Fo] 
Denielto-spinal length... 4. 191 170 195 
Gecipito-alveolar length 4, |_| 201 1K B05 
iWible-eymnphlysis height ,, = a4 | aa “op 
vith heig ee ae m4 | ie ate 
Condviar height  ., ‘a BO Bo 51 


nio-symphysial length =|, 73 eh 
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Tnter-gonial breadth ms me an Th 
Inter-coronoid bresdth on se TH 
Inter-condylar breadth, exterior = Th 
Inter-condylar breadth, interior ai 72 
Breadth necending ramus =... “| od 
Angle nn a | =. a 11 
Basi-mental length ~,, mr a 103 
Ophryo-mental length .. = - Lao 
Weight of jaw Bs a. =8 f Bo 
Weight of a and skull as = au 749 
Weight of | skull, * -* os an | 6 
| ET. EL, 
Length, parieto-sphencid suture 3 wr, ILI 
EL. EI. 
TL. laerymo-ethm, suture a “s 12.8 75 5.9 
Chonan, height e+ oo + ma 2a 25 20 
Chonnm, breadth ‘a + - a2 28 29 
Length, floor of naan] cavity .. - 5a 67 53 
Combined length three molar teeth ..| {39 29} 20 oT 
L, molars and premolars = gy. +45 rd || fi2 
Least distance between temporal crests ou t2 106 
Index a Cephalic om bon =e 70 “th 72. “fi oT 4 
Vertical «* eT o rok a4 70h 
Alveolar ae “ 7 101 | 110-8 on 
Orbital =o ei hon a] Wa it iad Bl. 
Nasal = mt ak oe G1 “bh bs4 Tr 
Palato-maxiflary te - 115-2 1-8 11s 4 
Facial (total) oe i a a7 76 100 *74 O12 
Facial superior (Rrocn) as 60 a4 HS 7235 
Facial superior (Kollmann) .. | a4 47-1 ba 
Gtephano-zypommnbic .. oul 75S 74-5 878 
Gonio-zypomatic ‘a a4] 65 65 ri 704 
Neso-malar (0. Thomas) .,, 146 107 8 Li2-a7 
Dental (Flower) o. os} 42 8 dhl “Hi a2 


F . H. absent absent 
Pterion-cesjcles =e a L. “a present obeent 
Tuber-maxi! lore, . Be ao ne sree} 

- Inferior temporal creat as ws epiny tubercle 
Posterior ayrine os . mare bey hifid 
Fronto-maxiliary suture absent nheent 


Spheno-masillary sature (sub-orbit) ... 
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The Mytuotocy of Wisk Bievs. By H. Cottey Marcu. 


(WIth PLATES XIV axp xv¥_] 


Wues the human race was young, when mans imagination 
was unfettered by any trammels of science, when his keen and 
watchful observation of things was yet inexact and emotional, 
it seems to have been a matter of course that all individual 
objects, animals, trees, the products of his mdustry, even the 
celestial bodies, should hold converse with him, should possess 
various kinds of knowledge hidden from himself, too conscious 
of his own weakness and ignorance, bewildered by his inexpli- 
cable destiny and by the strange phenomena thet environed 
hires, 

But from the beginning it was birds who spoke to most 
purpose, whose information was most valued, whose words 
often conveyed irony 4s well as wisdom, and from the plain 
where, in common with all things, they used the vernacular 
tongue, they rose in distinction by three stages: (1) birds 
retained the power of speech when all other animals had grown 
dumb; (2) birds constantly talked in o language of their own, 
which, though man could not unaided comprehend it, he was 
able to learn either by instruction or by magic; (3) binds 
spoke no longer a language that man by any nieans could 
understand, but nevertheless their wise and eloquent action it 
was more than ever necessary for all men to observe. 

Literature abounds in poetical allusions to the wisdom of 
hirds, to the warnings they desire to deliver, to the tidings they 
are ever ready to carry, “We bear our civil swords and nutive 
fire,” gays Prince John (*2 Hen. TV," v, 5), “as far as France; 
1 heard «a bird so sing.” “Curse not the king,” says the 
Preacher, “for a bird of the air shall carry the matter” (Keel, 
x, 20). 

Such allusions are poetical only; but the voices that primeval 
mum heard, primeval whether in time or only in civilisation, 
were as reul to him as the visions he saw. The history of 
demonology conclusively declares them to have been neither 
romance nor make-believe. 

It is not difficult to advance reasons for a belief in the 
superhoman wisdom of birds. Their very aspect is usually une 
of alertness and intelligence, To great keenness of sense-organs 
is joined a rapid nerve-response, so that they are quickly aware 
of coming change or danger. Able to extend their horizon by 
mounting far up in the air, and having # telescopic vision, 
their knowledge of the world is proportionately enlarged. Secret 
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indeed must be that “path which no fowl knoweth, which the 
eye of the vulture hath not seen” (Job xxviii, 7). They fly 
swiftly whither they will, and all countries are free to them; 
they follow the climate they love; they go away, and return 
at the end of many days, year after year, companions of the 
spring. “The sterk knoweth her appointed times; the crane 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming” (Jer. viii, 7). 
By clearing the land of vermin and dead organisms they 
perform important offices that were early recognised and highly 
valued by mankind. They exhibit cbvious sagacity in choosing 
# site for nests, which they construct with admirable skill. 
some of them are acqnisitive, and some have a taste for decora- 
tion, Many of them sing melodiously, and a few can actually 
imitate articulate language. 

[t was natural that, in different countries, men should have 
been attracted by ditierent ordera of birds. The grallatores, or 
waders, whilst they were esteemed throughout the Old World, 
were chiefly venerated in Egypt: and the aume may be said of 
the accipitres, such as eagles, hawks, and vultures. The Columbe 
were most admired in the East; and, of the fulsseres, the sub- 
order controsters found most favour in Europe. 

The waders are generally of migratory habit, active, running 
rapidly, and possessing great powers of flight, They have three 
long front toes and one hinder toe, which is sometimes very 
small In association with the raptorial hawk and vulture, 
they “were the scavengers of the Nile valley, and man’s 
existence depended on them" (“ Egypt,” Perrot and Chipiez, i, 
64, 65), 

The ancient Egyptians, in their evolution of a doctrine of 
immortality, made «rallatores the aymbola of their creed. The 
Bennu, Ardea tubulews, a sort of heron, was sacred to Osiris, the 
god of agriculture, It was the emblem of resurrection, and 
betokened the rising again of the sun, the return of Osiris to 
the light. It was sacred also to the planet Venus, whose 
Appearance, sometimes in the evening and anon as a Horning 
atar, was a sign of the renewal of life (Pierret's “ Egypt. Dicet.," 
p. 4), As represented in a chamber at Phil, it rests on the 
lranches of a holy tamarisk-tree that overshadows a tomb 
(Wilkinson, “ Anc. Eaypt,” y, 262), 

In a hymn of the Xitth Dynasty we real,“I am the great 
Bennu, who am in Annu [Heliopolis], I am the creator of all 
things” (Davis, “ Book of the Dead,” pp. 54,45). And We are 
reminded of the gigantic crane that waded on the prinueval 
ooze In the cosmogonic legends of other lands. 

The Bennn originated the conception of the Phoenix (dotrF) 
4 bird that Herodotus had never seen except in a picture, where 
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“its plumage was partly red in colour and partly golden. and as 
to outline and size very like an eagle” (ii, 73). 

The story of the Phoenix springing anew from the ashes of a 
funeral pyre built by itself is of much later date, and it was 
firmly believed by the fathers of our faith. Lactantius (4D. 
JQ) composed a beautiful poem on this bird, and fully described 
its habits and glorious appearance, “Unica Phoenix,” he 
writes, “tunica, sed vivit morte refecta sun," and afterwards, 
discussing its reproduction, observes — 


“Femina vel mas hee, seu newtram, seu sit utrumque, 
‘Felix que Veneris foedera nulla colit ; 
Mors illi Venus est, sola eat in morte voluptas ; 
Ut possit nasci, appetit: usque mori.” 


Whether maseuline, or feminine, or neither, or both, happy is it 
to need no marriage. Its Venus is Death, Its lust and delivht 
are to die, that it may be born again. And Rufinus, who lived 
& hundred years afterwards, uses the story a3 an argument in 
support of the Incarnation, “ Why, be asks,“ should it seem 
wonderful that a virgin should conceive, when the Eastern bird 
appears to be born or reborn without a consort? for he is alwars 

nly one, and ever srcceeds himself by birth or rebirth” (* In 
Symb.,” p. 543). 

In the cataeombs at Rome, the Phenix, with a nimbus round 
its head, is perched on the boughs of a tree by the side of St, 
Paul; and on the ancient basilica of the sate apostle a sculpture 
of it, inscribed with its name, appears over the doorway. 

The Egyptians, who bestowed so much care and cost upon 
their sepulchres, nevertheless believed that the two most 
Hmportint parts of «man did not remain in the tomb, namely 
the da and the Adin; and these they always represented in the 
form of prallatorial birds, Their conception of the fe closely 
corresponded, Wiedemann thinks, to our “soul,” for it was a 
being which, on.the death of the man in whose body it had 
dwelt, left it in order to fly to the gods to whom it was akin, 
and with whom it abode when not united tothe man. But it 
Was neither immaterial nor able to dispense with food and 
drink, Sometimes the ba bore, in funerary paintings, a human 
head ; and sometimes, too, it was furnished with human hands 
(" Egypt. Doct. Immort,” Eng. Trans., p. 42), Henee probably, 
ongimated the sirens and harpies as figured by the Greeks, 
The Egyptians often depicted the ba as a bird flying down from 
heaven with the anki, the symbol of life, in its hand, sod, 
down into the vault, with the offerings it had found at the door 
of the tomb, carrying bread in one hand and a jar of water in 
VOL. XXVIL P 
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“pt other, food and drink for the body that once invested it 
(foul). 

A drawing of the bird ts given in “ Bent Hasan” (iti, PL LI, 
Figs, 3, 10). It has no human features, but is entirely gral- 
Jatorial in appearance (Fig. 1). Mr. Griffith calls it a plover, and 
says that the hieroglyphic value of the root ba is a soul in bird 
form, and that it was probably at one time the name of an 
actual bird, He further points out that the pictorial signa 
usually, but not always, show a coloured feather or tuft project- 
ing from the front ef the bird’s neck, just below the 2 or 
sometimes trom the breast. 

I venture to think that the projection is really not a tuft of 
feathers, but the reminiscence of a pouch such as that which 
“hangs down like a dew-lap” in front of the neck of some 
cranes of India and Afriea, and which they are capable of 
inflating. In the Argala, this pouch falls about a foot (Fig. 2); 
in the Marabout, it is much shorter. These birds are very 
voracious, and assist vultures in clearing away garbage from the 
vicinity of negro villages (Dallas), And it is noteworthy, as 
regards the functions of the ie, that some birds of this class 
feed their young by inserting their bills into the chick’s mouth 
and disgorving some of the half-digested food from their own 
stomachs. Herons and storks can also disgorge food. 

This conjecture is supported by the figure of a bird on a vase 
found at Ialyaes, in Rhodes, a8 given in * Primitive Groece ” by 
Perrot and Chipiez (i, 377). Here the bird is a well-marked 
vrallator; and it has, protruding from its breast, an wnomistak- 
able pouch (Fig. 3). If we follow its Keyptian analogies, we 
may regard it as representing “a soul,” and may further suppose 
that the cranelike animals that abound on Myceniean vases 
(Fig. 4) are “soula” also, and not “solar geese.” Their 
mythology m these ceramic pictures appears to be connected 
with a world-octopus, whose outstretched arms extend through 
the universe. 

The other important portion of a dead man that did not reside 
with him in the tomb wus the thw (or ib), represented by a 
highly conventionalised crested ibis. This bird also is drawn in 
“Beni Hasan” (in, PL OU, Fig. 4); and Mr. Griffith remarks 
that the hieroglyph occura with the meanings (1) brilliant, 
excellent, useful, and (2) the glorified spirit of a man after 
death. Others have translated it “the luminous or shining 
one,” “the intelligence,” “the soul.” The pyramid texts reveal 
that the ‘hws of the gods lived in heaven, whither went the 
thu of ainan after death We read,“ He standeth among the 
khus ;" “ Give him his sceptre among the kius;" “ Horus hath 
given thee his eye to strengthen thee withal, that thou mayest 
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prevail among the chus." And we are reminded that, of all our ( 
faculties, vision is the sense of intelligence. Woden gave one | 
of his eyes to buy for man a draught of knowledge from the , 
Brook of Wisdom. 

In the “ Book of the Dead" (ch. xcii) the deceased prays for 
the liberation of lis fa, his chait or shadow, represented by a 
sunshade, and lis hw, from those who fetter has and i:fias, who 
shut in the chai of the dead, and who shackle the limbs of 
Osiris (“ Papyrus of Ani,” Budge, pp. 117,519) And elsewhere 
(ch. xci) is a formula to enable the dim to pass from the tomb 
to the habitations of Ra and Hathor (pp. 115, 319). And again 
we read, “I am provided, lam a fw provided ; I have made my 
way to the abode of Ra and Hathor”™ (p. 115); “T am a Ahn 
furnished with what I need" (p. 319). 

The [his itself is migratory, taking long journeys every year, 
but always returning to the place it left, It ts strictly 
monogamous and most affectionate towards its mate and its 
young. It is fond of pure, fresh water; and accompanying, it 
seems to herald, the annual overflow of the Nile. 

Ta it possible for us to Ae Ty. ae between two such concep- 
tions as the ba and the kAw#? Is Pierret right in translating 
them “mon ame et mon intelligence”? Do the French wores | 
imply a sufficient diversity of weaning? Onght we not rather 
to follow the difference between the ravenous Argala and the 
dainty Ibis? The ba and the Hex would have been designated 
by Aristotle the yreuyy) and the wredye, the nutritive soul and 
the rational soul; and St. Paul might have called the be-bird the 
cHpa yruyexor, and the kiw-bird the copa wrevpaticor. In 
the nutritive soul arose organic cravings, whilst the rational soul 
was the seat of intellectual processes. The fe-crane busied | 
itself in carrying food and drink to the mummy ; the /4u-ibis ’ 
provided itself with mystical information and protective | 
formule for its long and perilous journey to the abede of the 
ends, 

A similar distinction may be perceived between the two wise 
ravens of Woden, that were called Huginn and Muninn. The 
name Huzing is from the noun Awgr, “the imtellect,” and the 
verb huge is “to mind, attend to, think ont:” whereas Muninn 
is “the mind” in the sense of “ longing, love, * delight,” 
“Woden's two ravens,” says “Grimnis Mal,” “fly every day 
over the mighty earth, I fear for Huginn lest he never come 
back, yet for Muninn I am more fearful still.” ‘In other worda, 

“the thoughts of Woden range far indeed, yet not so far as the 
andecie of his desire.” “There flew two Tavens,’ says the 
“Voluspa,” “from Woden's shoulders, Huginn to the gallows, 
Muninn to the carrion.” And here carrion represents carnal 
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appetite, the devouring of slaughtered foes ; whilst the nrystic 
gallows, of which Woden was lord, is the symbol of justice aud 
self-sacrifice. 

Before leaving the grallatores, let us remember, first, that in 
Germany storks have always been venerated for their kindliness 
and wisdom. Happy is that man on whose house they build, 
for to him they bring promise of children. And, second, that 
cranes are remarkable for their vigilance. When a flock of 
these birds goes to sleep, one of them remains awake to wateh 
cover the common safety. ‘Long ago,in Scandinavia,crames were 
kept by sea-rovers, for the sake ot the warning uttered by those 
‘hirds on the approach of strange vessels, or animals, or men, 
when they raised a prodigious uproar, the «ayy? ye y of 
Homer (“ Tliad,” iii, 3). Amongst the contents of Ue shi 
tombs of Sweden, that belong to the Bronze Age, are usually to 
be found the bones of the crane (Stulpe). 

The raptores are good scavengers. Seme of them are 
acquisitive, and even vultures have been known te steal highly 
eoloured objecta. They are kind to their young, and defend 
them with great courage, Their wiedom has received general 
recognition. On the Nile, the hawk was the sign of Ra, to 
whose priests it brought a sacred book of ritual. In like 
manner the eagle of Krishna recovered the lost volumes of 
knowledge. Am envle was the chosen messenger of Jupiter. 
Its fierce flight towards the solar heat assneinted at with the sun 
and with fre. Tt stoxd in apposition with the bolts of Jove, and 
was an attribute of Thor the Thunderer, On the highest 
summit of Lyc#os, a mourtain of Arcadia, was on altar to Zeus, 
in front of which, towards the east, were two pillars bearing 
éagles. Throughout Greece the eagle was sacred to him; and a 
golden image of this bird was found in ‘the third city of Troy 
(Schliemann, “ Ties," p. 304), a 

The Egyptians painted on the ceilings of their homes and 
tombs the outspread wings of a vulture, and regarded it as a 
maternal emblem of protection and preservation. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie says, “ There is perhaps no sight in the animal world more 
imposing than one of these birds stretched out with a span of 
some {or 10 feet, hanging overhead in the air; and not being 
hurtful, fhe vulture came to be honoured as a type of maternal 
care” (“ Egyptian Dee. Art,” p. 111). 

In the “ Adventures of Sanehst,” an Egyptian tale of the XIIth 
Dynasty, it is related that “the king Se hotep abra tlew up to 
heaven and joined the solar disc; the follower of the god 
met his maker; a huwk soared with his followers” This 
account, which Mr, Petrie regnrds as indicating a serious 
popular belief, would almost seem to be intentionally poetioa 
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like the exelamution of St. Dunstan over the blessed Edgitha, 
“Soon shall this beloved bird take ita flight to Ged." . On the 
other hand, we find in the “ Book of Lismore” a passage that 


describes “the preaching which Elijah is wont to make to the: 


souls of the righteous under the tree of life in paradise, ~ Now 
when Elijah opens the bock for the preaching, then come the 
souls of the righteous in shapes of bright white birds to him. 
from every part.” And we are tuld by Florence of Worcester 
that from the innocent head of the murdered boy-king Kenelm a 
milk-white dove, lactea cofumba,with golden wings, fiew to heaven, 

The ease of the Owl is full of ditticulty. In Egypt this bird 
was altogether rejected as ill-omened and unclean ; and the Arabs 
atill hold it inabhorrence. Hipponax (p.c, 540) considered it as. 
the herald of death, and in lster times ite presentment was 
accounted good against the evil eye. Though it cares for its 
young, it builds no proper nest,and it exhalesa disagreeable and 
unwholesome smell. Those persons who think that its aspect 
suggests wisdom may be referred to the remarks of an eminent 
naturalist (Dallas, “ Animal Kingdom,” p. 617), who says, 
* Its eyes, of extraorilinary size, are fixed in the orbits in such 
a manner as to look direetly forwards ; and its peculiar vacant 
stare when exposed to the light of day gives it a most ludicrous 
appearance.” Yet this foolish bird of ill omen, with rank 
odour and foetid breath, was made an attribute of Pallas 
Athene, and was sacred to Minerva. | 

Can any explanation be offered? Schliemann found, in the 
third ard fourth cities of Troy, a great number of what he called 
“owl-headed” vases; and le believed that they were imita- 
tions of that bird and were intended to represent on owl- 
headed divinity, even Athene Glank6pis herself. He fortified 
his belief by the analogy of Hera Bodépis, who had, he 
considered, not only the solt, beantiful eyes of an ox, but the 
actual unlovely head of a cow. And it isa fact that cows were 
sacrificed to that goddess. On the other hand, it is certuin that 
the owl was never sacrificed to Athene, whose offerings were 
rams and bulls and cows. And an examination of » lone series 


of the so-called owl-headed vases has conclusively shown not only - 


that they bear the characteristics of a woman, as Schliemann 
himself pointed out, but that, contrary to his opinion, the head 
is human also. 

[t is true that yAadF is an owl; but it ts also trne that by 
a coincidence yAavees means blue—bricht, gleaming, cerulean 
blue. Blue-eyed races of men were called yAaveopparos, and 
for this colour the Greeks had no other name; for «vayeog wag 
their dark-blue. But no tinge of blue can be seen in the 
shining eyes of the owl 
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(On the whole, Prefessor Sayce is probably right in supposing 
that this goddess of predominant maternal charucteristics, 
inistaken by Schliemann for an owl-headed divinity, was she 
of the East who went under the various names of Até, Atar- 
eatis, Kybele, Ma, and Omphale, and who was originally very 
different in kind from Athene, the virgin goddess of war, And 
we may perhaps surmise that the intensely owlish physiognomy 
of these barbarous tictile faces, that deceived Schhemann, like- 
wise misled the early Greeks, so that when the coalescence 
of Até and Athene took place a veritable owl wns represented 
as the latter's attribute. It was the goddess and not her bird, 
who was wise and gracious and brave. 

As poetic licence has, in some cases, given to swan-maidens 
a plumage of dove's feathers, so artistic error may be responsible 
fer transferming the highly prized cranes of the North into 
“swans and salar geese,” though this change can hardly 
explain the regard paid to the Brahminical goose in Ceylon. 
Herodotus (ii 72) mentions the yovaXwrnf, a species of duck, 
assacred tothe Nile. Judving by representations of offerings to 
the dead, we must believe that the ancient Egyptians used the 
duck as a favourite article of food. Geese are good guardians, as 
they awake at theslightest noise. They are known to be highly 
sensitive to the delicate tremors that precede an earthquake. 
The Roman capitol was saved by them, They can become 
personally attached to human beinvs, and instances are recorded 
of their having acted as guides to blind persons. 

Before passing on, it may be noted thet the early inhabitants 
of Latium had an ancient oracle of Mars at Tiora Matiene, 
where responses were delivered by a woodpecker (picws); that 
the wren, a bird of stmilar habits, is revered for its wisdom in 
the Isle of Mun; and further that the gift of prophecy was 
possessed by the Simurgh, the mythical bird of Persia. 

Whatever recensions the Kalevala may have received, its 
thought is eminently primitive in cast, and it is especially 
valuable as coming from Finns, a people who were adents in 
sorcery and the heirs of Eastern magic. In this epic all 
manner of things are gifted with speech, A ship, with the 
voice of a girl, complains that sheis left to rot in the docks, and 
declares that she would rather be « tree again, with squirrels on 
her boughs. She was the magic barque built by the imperturb- 
able Wainamoinen after he had obtained from Sampa timber 
wherewith to construct the stem and the keel. To this end, 
Sampa came to a poplar, twenty feet high, and was brandishing 
his axe, when the tree exclaimed, “What dost thou want of 
me?" Sampa replied," I desire to construct a boat for the 
Father of Spells.” But the poplar rejoined, “The ship made of 
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me would leak everywhere and go to the bottom. For my bole 
is full of perforations. Thrice this summer has the worm that 
hides under my roota eaten into my core,” Thereupon Sampa 
approached a pine, forty feet high, and striking it with his axe, 
inquired, “Canst thou serve to build a boat for the Father of 
Spells?" But the pine answered,“ Thou mayest not make a six- 
clinkered barque of me, for I am too unlucky. Thrice this 
summer the raven has croaked from my summit, the crow 
cawed from my branches.” Then he put his question to an 
oak, sixty feet high, and the oak gave him « proud answer and 


said, “Assuredly you can make a stem and a keel for a ship of 


me For Tam neither ungrown nor unseasoned, and In my 
trunk there are no holes, And as for good omens, thrice this 
summer, during the days of utmost heat, the sun has covered 
ine with his glory, whilst the moon has glittered on my crown, 
and birds have nested in my boughs.” , 

Then Sampa felled the oak, and cut it up into planks and 
brought them to the Father of Spelia, And he, as he joined 
the timbers by means of magical utterances, all at once 
forgot three words; and he deeply pondered where those 
words could be found unless on the head of swallows, on the 
neck of swans,on the back of geese. But though he slew 
heaps of such birds, not a single worl, nor the half of one, 
could he find. Again profoundly musing, he thought the words 
might be discovered under the tongue of a summer reindeer, or 
in the mouth of a white squirrel; and he killed many of 
those rare animals and found, indeed, a hundred words: but not 
one was of any use, 

Then he visited the regions of the dead, and besought the 
faery daughters of the Isle of Manala to tell him the three 
grand magical werda, But their queen-mother not merely 
refusell her aid, but did her utmost to ensnare him. And it 
was only by taking the sinuous form and the seaweed colour 
of a serpent that he was able to escape through the meshes of 
her enchanted net, 

Ultimately he contrived to get himself awallowed by Wipu- 
nen, 4 giant sorcerer, and, by setting up a forge within his 
body, 80 wrung him by imtestinal pain that he incontimently 
uttered all he knew, and disgorged the long-soucht spell. 

Talking trees were by no means confined to Finland, The 
Chaldeans had a ere: pine that declaimed its wrath ; and the 
ilex groves (¢pyor) of Epirus, the speaking oaks (ds wpoo7yopas 
Saves) told ee the will of Zeus. = Be 

As a general rule the objects that talk m the Kalevala, as 
the preceling extracta have shown, repeat the commonplaces 
of rustic lore; but a somewhat higher sort of wisdom may be 
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perceived in the speech of birds, who seem to be the only animals 
whose remarke are distinctly ironical, 

“ Alas!" exclaimed the young girl Osmotar, "the beer that I 
have brewed is bad." A redbreast chanted from the tree-top, a 
thrush sung from the point of the roof, “No! the beer is good 
to drink; but it ought to have been brewed in aharrel and 
kept in a cave. And the barrel should be made of oak and 
bound with hoops of copper.” 

The queen Pohjola changed herself into a dove, and ap 
proached Uhnarinen’s forge, “What dost thou here?” asked 
the swith as the bird alighted on his window. “I have come 
to bring thee tidings,” was the reply. This reminds us of the 
Trish legend of St, Brenainn (ap. 500) who had remained in 
church after mass when the clerics were gone to the refectory, 
and he saw on the window a radiant bird, which came in and 
sat on the altar. “A blessing on thee!” said the bird, “May 
God bless thee,” said Brenainn, “but who art thou?” “Michael 
the angel,” replied the bird, “come to make music for thee, and 
to commune With thee.” Under ap. 806, The Four Masters BLY, 
“It was in this year that the birds used to speak with human 
voice.” 

A finch, chanting from the bushes, told the son of Kalervo, 
who was in trouble, that it was time for him to eat, and a crow, 
with its harsh voice, said to him, “ Why art thou east down } 
Take a twig of birch and drive the eattle into the marsh.” 

Once upon 4 time the earth was covered with forests, but no 
cereals would grow; and when the dauntless Wiinamoinen 
was sorely perplexed thereat, a tom-tit chanted from a tree, 
“Neither barley nor outs will thrive unless the trees that 
overshadow the land be cut down and burned with fire’ Then 


Wiiinamoinen felled all the trees but one, a beautiful birch, that 


birds micht roost thereon, and the cuckoo sing from its summit. 
And lo! an eagle, flying aeross the sky, asked why this tree had 
been spared, and thought so well of the reason given, that he 
fetched fire to the trees that lay on the yround, and they were 
reduced to ashes. Moreover, a cuckoo came to the birch and 
sing the praises of Wainamoinen. 

This curious action of the eagle was consistent with that 
bird's associations. The joyous Lemmiukainen on one OceAsion 
found his course obstructed by a cataract of fire, in which was 
an islind of fire, where atood a rock of fire, and on its summit 
was an eagle of fire, from whose mouth issued flames and whose 
plumage blazed like stars. On returning home to hia mother, 
the joyous Lemminkuinen found that her house had heen 
burnt to the ground, and its very ashes scattered by the 
wind; and he sought information of an eagle that happened 
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to be hovering in the air, The careless bird had forgotten 
all about the matter, but concealed its ignorance by saving, 
what was not the fact,“ Your mother is dead : she has perished 
by the sword.” 

On another occasion, the position of these worthies was 
reversed, and the mother of Lemminkninen, seeking her lost 
son, demanded him of the trees, These, both pines and oaka, 
said, not unreasonably, “We have trouble enough of our own 
without thinking of thy son. We have been created by a cruel 
destiny for days of sorrow: we are felled and dismembered 
for food and fuel; we are burnt up to clear the very ground 
we stand upon.” Then she addressed herself to the road, and 
the highway replied, not without justice, “I have too many 
troubles of my own, always tori by wheels and lacerated by 
heavy. feet, to eare fur thy son.” ‘And when, next, the moon 
was appealed to, she also could attend to nothing but her own 
sufferings, shining solitary through the bitter cold of inter- 
minable winters, But the sun told her that the dead body 
of her lost one lay in the dark waters of death. So, with a 
long grapnel, at infinite pains, she succeeded in bringing to 
bank a few fragments of her boy, And when she beheld them, 
she wept and exclaimed, * ‘Is it in any wise possible that from 
these torn remains can come again a man and a hero?" 

A ruven who heard these words promptly replied—mark the 
irony—" No! aman can never be restored from whot has been 
so ernelly lacerated. Why, a trout has eaten the eyes; a pike 
has devoured the shoulders. Cust thy son again into the 
waters, and perhaps he will there become a walrus or a 
whale.” 

We come now to another phase of thought, where birds alone 
spoke, aml where men did not unilerstand their language as a 
matter of course, but had to learn it by instruction or by magic. 
We find it in Esthonia, whose leowndls eontain allusions both to 
the Finns, and to Finnish myth. One of the old Finnish and 
Esthonian gods was Ukko, lord of the air, who hod three 
daughters, two of whom, Linda and Jutta, were queens of the 
birds, whilst Siura was a blne bird herself. We read of a 
mailen that, “as luck would have it, she had learned the 
language of birds from her mother when she was a chili. 
A raven was sitting in the branches of a pine, preening its 
feathers, and the girl called to it, “ Dear bird 
to my aid.” “What help dost thou need?” asked the raven. 
“Warn the king's son of the misfortune that has befallen me.” 
The raven promised to do so if it could find any one who knew 
its language. ‘Towards evening the voice of the raven was 
heard croaking on the top of the pine, and the anxious girl 
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hastened to inquire what tidings it had brought. The raven 
had had the good fortune to meet with the son of a magician 
in the king’s garden, who thoroughly understood the speech 
of birds; and the message was that the maiden must not 
sleep on the ninth night, for a deliverer would then appear 
to rescue her; and on the ninth night the prince himself rede 
up, and lifted the damsel into the saddle bebind him. And 
presently in the dawning light the birds woke up and began to 
sing; and if she had only listened to their warnings they would 
have profited her more than the sweet words uf her lover, which 
alone she heard. And so it came to pass that the maiden, 
uirsued by her mother's malevolent sorcery, slipped from the 
ale and disappeared beneath the surface of a stream. The 
unhappy prince went for aid to the dwelling of some spinsters 
of gold; and they gathered magic herbs and rubbed them with 
fiour into a dough, and baked it for him, and he ate it at night. 
Thus was he made to understand everything that the knowing 
lands say to one another, for they are gifted with much wisdom that 
id hidden from man, And the prince rode away into the wood, 
and listened to the birds as they talked of the affairs of persons 
who were unknown to him. But presently a thrush began to 
speak of the stupidity of men who cannot understand the 
simplest things, “Here is a damsel who for a whole year 
has lain in the river in the form of a water-lily, and no one has 
been able to release her. Even her lover has passed by and 
heard her voice, and was none the wiser,” “And yet,” said a 
magpie, “the maiden was punished for his sake.” “She 
could easily be set free,” continued the thrush, “if the matter 
could be explained to the old magician of Finland” By-and- 
by the prince heard one swallow say to. another, “ Let us 
go to Finland, where we can build our nests better than here." 
And the prince begged them to carry a message to the sorcerer, 
In a week's time, having heard nothing, he was afraid the 
swallows had forgotten him, when a preat eagle circled above 
him high in the air and presently descended and alighted upon 
i lime, and delivered to him full instructions from the old 
magician in Finland. But the task laid upon him was so hard, 
that days passed by, and still he lavked courave for the enter- 
prise. At length a crow said to him, @ Why dost thou neglect 
to follow the old man's advice? He has never given false 
information, and the language of birds never deceives,” 

In another stery we read that a white bind perched on the 
ship, and the wise Finn, who knew its. language, asked for 
tidings of the boy; and the bird answered that he had Wau 
dered away into a beautiful country and would never return. 

And again, a young man sought counsel of a great magician 
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of the East, who said, “Men have but littl wisdom. God's 
birds are thy beet guides, if thou wilt learn their language.” 
And he prepared a potent charm by boiling nine kinds of magic 
herbs which he had gathered by moonlight, and he made the 
young man drink of it every day, and then the language of 
birds became clear to him. And so wherever he went he had 
company, for he understood their speech, and many things were 
revealed to him which human wisdom could never have dis- 
eovered ; and they led him whither he wished to go. 

From Fsthonia we pass to Scandinavia, and there too we 
find Finnish influence. Even as Husi, an ancient god of the 
Finns, was represented on horseback preceded by a bird, 50 
the mounted Woden follows the fight of a raven, The birds 
were path-finders. With ravens, indeed, Woden was closely 
associated. He was called Hrafn-iss, or Hrafn-gob, the Raven- 
cod; Hrafn-styrandi, or Hrafn-dréttinn, the Lord or Ruler of 
Ravens; Hrafn-freistabr, the Kaven-friend; and Hrafn-bletr. 
This last epithet has been generally mistranslated the Sacrilicer 
of Ravens; but its correct meaning is the Raven-hallower, he 
who, at a special sacrifice, devoted or consecrated ravens to the 
discharge of some particular function. 

In the Landnamabék we read about one “ Fl6ki, son of 
Vilgerb, who was a mighty Viking. He made ready to search 
for Snjéland [in Teeland], setting forth from Rognland [in the 
district of Stavanger]. At that time they lay in Smjoérsund. 
He provided a great sacrifice, and hallowed—(/ofaoi—three 
ravens to show him the way.” Lawman Hank, who ap. 1500 
wrote a recension of this book of Ari's, adds, “ because mariners 
in the North had then no loadstone,” forgetting that seamen 
were accustomed to steer by the stars. The true reason is 
that Floki was ignorant of the precise location of [celand, and 
was obliged to adopt a well-known plan for finding it out. 
The narrative proceeds: “They raised a cairn where the sacri- 
ficial feast had been held, and called it Fléka-varba—Fléki's 
beacon. It is at the junction of Rogaland and Hoirbaland. He 
fared first to Hjoltland, and lay in Fléka-vagi—Floki's bay. 
There in Geirhild’s fjord was drowned Geirhild, lis daughter. 
[These places are probably now Flekkefjord and Kyinedal 
fjord.) In the ship with Floki was one Faxi, a Hebrides man. 
Thence Floki sailed to the Faroe Islands, and there he gave in 
marriage one of his daughters, from whom came Throndr of 
Site. And from there he sailed out to sea with the three ravens 
that he had hallowed in Norway. And the first which he let 
loose returned to the prow. Another, having flown up into the 
air, also came back to the ship. Eut the third flew away in 
that direction where presently they found land. They came 
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eastwards to Horn, and smiled along the southern coast; and 
as they drew west to Reykja-nes the firth opened out, so that 
they saw Snefells-nes) Then said Faxi, ‘This is a 
country that we have found, and here, too, is a big waterfall’ 
And this was afterwards called Faxa-dss,” | 

We cannot doubt that the birds were liberated in succession 
after considerable intervals of time, the ship still holding a 
northerly course; and that when the last raven rose up in 
the air, and the horizon receiled from its view, then all at once 
the bright gleam of the snow-clad mountain caught its eye, and 
it flew straight to the shore. 

It is noteworthy that the great diluvial legend, however it 
originated, contains many realistic details, such us the use of 
bitumen for caulking the ship. The Mosaic account is perhapa 
a little less intelligible than that of the Chaldieans, but both 
heroes adopted the same method of ascertaining the proximity 
of land. They both employed a dove and a raven, but Ladubar 
also a swallow. A raven will fly towards the first land it sees, 
and a dove or a swallow makes for the home it knows. The 
raven of Noah went forth to and fro until the waters were 
dried up from off the earth, and the dove did not at last return 
(Gen. viii, 7); whereas [zdubar's dove came back, whilst his 
raven went forth, and saw the decrease of waters, and wandered 
away and returned not (George Smith, “Chald. Account of 
Genesis,” p, 270). 

The wisdom of the conirosters was recornised of old in all 
countries. Ravens assemble from enermous distances round 
any supply of food, led, it is believed, rather by their powerful 
tight than by their sense of smell, Birds of the crow family 
will, even in a state of nature, mimic the voices of other animals, 
such as the lamb, the kite, the owl, the cat: and in confinement 
they will imitate the barking of a dog, the grating of a saw, and 
the human voice, of which they can be tanght to repeat a few 
words. They have much curiosity and love of mischief, and 
will steal and secrete glittering objects: they have been known 
to bring food for days together to a wounded dog; they have 
a keen perception of the approach of danger, and give warnit 
of it to their friends. Thus the Buphaginm, or Ox-peckera, 
Africa, who extract the larve of bot-flies from the backs of 
horned cattle, to the great delight and relief of the latter, have 
such an understanding with their four-footed companions, that 
though with a domestic animal they allow mun to come very 
eat vee any alarm, yet for a wild animal they give a 

shal of danger at tann’s distant approach ("A Breath fro 
Veldt,” J. G. Millais) geet, Cra ae 
We cannot be surprised, then, that Pallas Athene, at Corone 
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in Messenia, bore a crow in her hand; or that this bird was an 
attribute of Apollo, and rested upon his lyre; or that ravens 
browcht bread and flesh toa prophet of the Jews, On a Gnostic 
gem is a nude god liolding the bay-branch of Apollo, associated 
with a crowned bird who bears a caduceus, and whom a Hebrew 
inscription calls a raven. Ravens ure frequent on Mithraic 
monuments, and the corax was a figure that served im the 
rites of a Mithraic cave, where the superior priests were called 
lions. and the inferjur ravens, Hence the rites themselves were 


designated as Leontiea and Coractea. Indeed, these birds are_ 


everywhere spoken of os full of wisdom. “ Hornklofi's Raven- 
song” tells of “ u fair-haired, white-throated damsel who had the 
look of a wise Walkyrie that despiacd wedlock, a keen Finnish 
maid who knew the tongue of birda” (Corp. Bor, 1, 254). The 
“Lay of Righ” narrates how his sons grew up and “ busied them- 
selves with breaking horses, nimming shield, smoothing shafts, 
and planing ash-spears, But the youngest of them knew hidden 
things and the secrets of life. He could [of course by magic | 
blunt swords, and still the sea, and understand the language 
birds” (hie. i, 242). 

Sigurd, who had killed the serpent. Fafni, the guardian of a 
gold-hoard, and was roasting the monster's heart for Regin, the 
serpent’s brother, burnt his fingers and hastily put them to his 
lips; and when he had tasted the dragon’s blood, immediately 





he understood the voice of birds, And some that were in the 


tree overhead happened to be conversing about him and his 
prospects, and he profited greatly by what he then heard. 

Atli was helped by a talking bird, who asked, * Hust thon 
seen Swafni's daughter, the fairest maid in this happy world?” 
“Say on, thou wise bird,” said Atli, “TI will,” responded the 
bird, “if I may choose what I like out of the king's palace.” 
* Yes, only choose not bis sons, nor their wives" [for that would 
mean their death], ‘No! I will choose temples, and high 
altars, and horned kine.” The allusion is to the great slaughter 
that took place at sacrificial feasts, when birds of prey greedily 
devoured the offal At such a banquet was engaged “ the poll- 
feathered raven, sworn brother of the eagle,” who, when a 
question was asked him, “shook himself, and wiped his beak, 
aud made answer." 

But to fatten on human flesh was their chief delight, “Quoth 
4 raven to a raven as he sat on a lofty bough, ‘Some tidings 
lave I for thee. This newly born son of Sigmund hath eyes 
that flash like a hero's; a friend of the wolves is he, so we may 
be of good cheer.’ ” 


Woden was the ravens’ friend because he gave them the slain 


bodies of his foes, They were called “his swans, whose wine 
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was blood.” The exultant hymn of Lodbroék, a Scandinavian 
king, sings how “we dealt wounds for yellow-footed fowl and 
for famished wolves; we gave the falcon its full, and made it 
our guest at the battle. Glad grew the brethren of the hawk, 
and a bloody prize was given to the raven.” Indeed, war was so 
frequent, and burial of the slain go rare, that birds of prey 
acquired a new instinct and gathered together at the mere 
inustering of men, at the sound of their voices and of the clash 
of their arms as they marched. 

The civilisation of the Baltic races ever laeged behind that of 
the Mediterranean, and was late in reaching the conception, long 
before attained by Grecian thonght, that while birds. who them- 
selves were great travellers, might by their own migratory skill 
wuide men on their way, yet in revealing other kinds of know- 
ledge they were only the intermediaries of the gods. Xenophon, 
in his “ Recollections of Socrates,” affirms that “those who 
consult omens do not imagine that birds know what is advan- 
tageous for them; but that the gods, by such means, rightly 
signify what will be so. People allege that they are instructed 
by birds: but Socrates declared that the admonition came from 
the divinity " (* Xen. Mem.,” J, i, 3, 4). 

But the lively scepticism of some of Xenophon's contem- 
porartes was disposed to go a little beyond what was reasonable, 
and the critical temper as well as the gross credulity of the 
time, four hundred years before Christ, was wittily displayed by 

ristophanes, Two men come upon the stage in search of a 
hubitation. One of them is guided by a crow, the other by a 
daw, velpides: “We must go forward to yonder tree.” Pisthe- 
tairos: “A plague on thee and on thy bird! Mine commands us 
to go back. To think that, at the mercy of this vile crow, I 
should have gone already more than a hundred miles!" EL: “Ay, 
and this daw has led me by the nose till scarce a shred is left 
onmy sandals. Look at this fowl of mine! How he yawns and 
stares about him.” .:* And mine snaps his beak in disdain.” 
£.: “When Priam was introduced on the stnge he was always 
attended by a bird.” P.: “And Zeus curries an eagle upon his 
head, and his dauchter an owl, and Apollo a hawk." 2.: * By 
Ceres, ‘tis true. But why is this thus?” P.; “Why? In order 
that when men sacrifice, and submit the entrails of the victims 
to the gods, the birds may have the first picking of them, before 
even Zous himself. Birds point out to those who consult them 
mines and minerals, and show their diviners how to make 
commerce lucrative, and tell mariners when to sail, And they 
discover to men treasures of silver which their ancestors hid in 
the ground, for they always know where such things are con- 
cealed ; as the proverb says," No one knows of my treasure but 
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the little bin." Art thou aware that that croaker the raven 
lives for five generations {” : 

And then the Chorus filla up the measure of derision: “ When 
the crane takes her flicht across the Mediterranean, ‘tis seecl- 
time, and the sailor begins to season his timbers. The kite tells 
you when to shear your sheep, the swallow when to throw off 
your warm cloak and buy a light one, No prediction can be 
made without the help of birds. In every sound, even in a 
sneeze, a bird's voice is detected.” 

These wholesome gibes may have served to open the eyes of 
those who were the blind spoil of priestly angurs, but they 
tended to obscure the fact that mankind had learnt much from 
the wisdom of birds, whose extraordinary powers of flight and 
vision had been used by seamen for the purpose of discovering 
the proximity of land or the direction in which tt lay, and 
whose annual passage oversea necessarily proved to observant 
minds the existence and location of unknown countries. It is 
averred (Humboldt and Gitke) that in the Andes a condor has 
been seen flying at the height of 40,000 feet ; and we are told 
that the northern blae-throat makes its way from Egypt to 
Heligoland, a flight of 1,600 geographical miles, in o single 
night. 

The Columb remain to be considered. They have a reputa- 
tion for conjugal fidelity. During the breeding season the sexes 
exhibit a most tender affection, and they produce two broods in 
the year. Their wisdom is chiefly shown by the faculty that 
some species possess of finding their way home from distant 
places. According to Darwin, the modern homing pigeon is 
descended from the Persian messenger dove, firat brought to 
Europe by Dutch sailors. It has been said that at the moderate 
elevation of 430 feet a bird can see twenty-five miles ahead. This 
estimate is much too low, When the atmosphere possesses 
what meteorologists call “ visibility,” the unaided human eye, 
at an altitude of $00 feet, can easily detect coastlines across the 
sea at a distance of seventy miles. 

[t must be observed that the words dore, culver, columba, anid 
<oXvp os, all mean a diver or swimmer, and it is said that these 
names were bestowed on pigeons because of their “ peculiar 
mode of flight.” This is imaginary. Their mode of flight does 
not in any wise suggest the action of swimming or diving so 
forcibly as to single them out for a name from hawks, larks, 
seagulls, and all the fowls of heaven. They have, however, one 
distinguishing habit so peculiar as to warrant a generic desig- 
nation. In their mode of drinking, they differ remarkably from 
all other birds, for instead of taking up a small quantity of 
wuter in the mouth, and then swallowing it by raising the head, 
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they immerse the bill in the water and drink without stopping till 
they are satisfied. 

In reconsidering the etymology, we find that cokupSdm may 
be used with the modified meaning “ to dip,” since Thucydides 
and Plato employ the stronger form xataxohupSdw for “living,” 
and that the Eng, deve, the A'S. dufa, and the Goth. dudo have 
“dip” as well as “dive" for their congener. The A.S. verba 
dippan, doppettaa, mean “to dip,” “te plunge,” “to immerse,” 
The A.S. dop-fugel is the moorhen, which is a true diver, as are 
the dipper, or water ousel, and the dab-chick, or little grebe, 
called in Dorset die-dapper. But the A.S. dob-enid, or dipping- 
duck, is the gannet, whieh is quite incapable of true diving or 
swinming,and takes its fish by flying over the sea and suddenly 
dropping upon any that come in sight. “Dip” and “dive” 
are therefore etymologically convertible, and doves are fowls 
that are named from the fuct that they dip the beak in 
drinking. 

By the Greeks doves were ranked with wise birda. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, who wrote in the first years of our era, 
states that oracles were obtained at Dodona throngh pigeons, 
which, sitting on oak-trees, revealed the will of Zeus (i, p. 12, 
Sylburg, as quoted by George Smith) Sophocles (Bc. 440) 
speaks of two oracular doves (Trachini#, L 169), and Herodotus, 
who wrote a little before this, was told by the priestesses at 
Dodona that a black pigeon flew there from Thebea, in Evypt, 
and sitting on an ilex, proclaimed in a human voice that an 
oracle must be erected for Zeus (ii,55), The word rékecau, here 
used both for the doves and their attendant priestesses, is the 
one employed for pigeons by most early writers, including 
Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and Anatophanes, Its relation 
to the adjective wéXo¢, dusky or blue, led Herodotus to conjecture 
that the first priestess was a black woman. But the word could 
only show that the birds were of a bluish colour, like those we 
term reck-pigeons, Varro, the Roman, who wrote on agri- 
enlture about fifty yenrs before Christ, distinguished three 
kinds: wild, tame, and mixed. The miselle, or mixed, show us 
that already there was a tendency to the variation that is now 
$0 marked > the agrestes, or wild pigeons, were of a blue colour ; 
and the cellares, or tame pigeons, were doubtless those which the 
Greeks designated by the term wepierepal, used by Sophocles, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon, and exelusively by the Septuagint 
and in the New Testament. ‘The dove-cote of Plato was 
o . v. 
Turning for a moment to Polynesia, it appears that in those 
‘islands birds were ever regarded as the special messengers of 
the gods to warn men of impending danger, each tribe having 
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its own feathered guardians (Gill, * Myths,” p, 35). * Like the 
outstretched heavens,” says a song, “are the wings of the warn- 
ing bird. Ah! that long curved beak! "Tis a chosen bird 
from some other land that comes to warn thee. Stand erect, 
ye divine ones, and say whence ye came.” This invecation is 
probably addressed to frigate-birds, gacred in the Solomon 
eroup, im which the spirits of deceased men of renown were 
helieved to dwell, In Manjara a species of blackbird waa 
regarded as the incarnation of the god Mod, and led the way 
on marauding expeditions. A red pigeon assisted Maui in the 
discovery of fire. Rori was guided by birds. “The cooing of 
doves [kukupa=a pigeon] was his muste,a warning over his 
head, In pity they called to him, sent to save him by thie 
spirit of the Wild Black Rocks," palin 

In Captain Cook's happier days the natives tried to delay his 
departure, and beaought the lord of the winds to send forth 
some bird to settle on his shoulder, as the expression of a divine 
wish that he should remain (Guill, “* Darkness to Light”). 

A pigeon was the pet bin! of Tangaroa. It was in reality one 
of the gods. It rested on the island of Atin, and as it sipped 
the cool water at a grotto saw therein a female shadow of great 
beauty. The pigeon readily embraced the lovely form, and 
then flew away. The child thus originated was called Atin, 
“the first-born,” and the natives of the island regard them- 
selves as descended from the ods « /tid.). 

The amatory disposition and the fecundity of the dove made 
it a suitable nssociate for a eoddess of love and maternity. In 
the East the favourite sacrifice to Istar, Astoret, or Astarte, 
was this bird. And it is a highly significant fact that young 

izeons and turtledoves were sacrificed to Jahveh, under the 
Levitieal law, as an atonement for the impurity of childbirth, 
whilst similar offerings were brought by the Virgin to the 
Temple at Jerusalem after the birth of Climat, 

According to Hyginus, chief of the Palatine Libmry, a 
collector of mythological legends, and one of Ovid's friends, the 
Greeks thought that an egg fell from the sky into the Euphrates ; 
fishes carried it to the bank, where a dove sat upon it and 
hatched ont Aphrodite (* Fabulze,” 197). 

Diodorus the Sicilian, a contemporary of Hyginus, relates 
that “at Ascalon, in Syria, isa temple dedicated to the famons 
goddess Derceto. She, having given birth to a daughter, there- 
upon in a paroxysm of remorse killed its father, abandoned the 
child, and destroyed herself. The infant was, however, pre- 
served and nourished by a great flock of pigeons, who not only 
nestled upon her and kept her warm, but constantly fed her 
with milk, which they brought in their beaks from the shep- 
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herds’ huts. When she was a year old they began to feed her 
with cheese ; bnt the shepherds, finding their cheeses pecked 
out, followed the birds, and discovered a very beautiful child, 
whom they brought to the king's herdmaster; and he 
adopted her and called her Semiramis, a name derived from 
pigeons, which the Syrians ever after adored. In the end, she 
surrendered Ler throne to her son and disappeared, metamor- 
phosed into a dove, as if she had heen translated to the gods, 
according to the words of the oracle of the temple of Ammon" 
(ii, 1). 

On coins found in Cyprus, belonging to the Union of 
Cypriote Towns and bearing the lezend Kowoy Kusrprop, 
appears the temple of Paphos, on which test the holy doves of 
Aphrodite. Elsewhere, on sculptured monuments, they hover 
round goddesses; Astarte presses them to her bosom ; priests 
and sacerdotal women carry them, They were encouraged to 
breed in sacred precinets. A terra-cotta model of a temple, 
found at Dali, has in ita upper storey a multitude of piceon- 
holes. A dove that was helieved to be the messenger of 
Mohammed used to perch upon hisshoulder. And to-day, in the 
courtyard of the great mosque at Mecra, are more than two 
thousand of these birds; and to feed them is the duty of all 
worshippers, 

Here, then, we have a vast mass of popular belief and practice, 
of preat antiquity, that confronted Christianity from its birth 
onwards all through the Middle Ages; and we may con- 
filently expect, on @ priori grounds, that a careful investigation 
will discover many examples of a religious overlap on points of 
resemblance ; that the myth of wise birds has influenced, if not 
Christian creed, at any rute Christian iconography. 

When we enter the catacombs of Rome we find that the dove, 
symbolically used, had several meanings, Usually it was the 
emblem of peace, for it often beara the legend PAX; and it 
often carries an olive-branch in its beak, reminding us of the 
Promise to Noah, thonzh it also reealls the Diluvian Hero's 
Wise Bird. he injunction, * Be ye harmless as doves,” made 
them the sign of innocence; and the Virgin, with the inserip- 
tion Maria, is placed in an attitude of prayer between two 
Pigeons, not perhaps without a reminiscence of Semiramis. They 
Sppear to stand also for pious Christians, or for the souls of 
departed saints, since a dove is depicted as resting on each arm 
of the cross; and Tertullian (a.D. 193) calls the sanctuary 
columbee domws, — ~— 

Neither had the significance of the dove in relation to 
maternity altogether vanished from later times. The Immacu- 
-lnte Conception was often symbolized by a pencil of light that, 
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streaming from a dove, as the Holy Ghost, fell upon the Virgin ; 
and we read in the Blickling Homilies (4.0. 97 ee the Holy 
Ghost abode in the noble body, in the best of all bosoms, in the 
beloved storehouse; and in that holy womb He [the Holy 
Ghost] abode nine months, and then the queen of all maidens 

rave birth to the true Creator and Consoler of all men, the 

Healer of all the world, the Preserver of all spirits, the Helper 
of all souls, when the gold-flower came into this world and 
received a human body from St. Mary, the spotless Virgin." 

During medizval times,in both Eastern and Western Churches, 
a vessel shaped like a dove, and called a peristerion, was sts- 
pended before the high altar by a chain from the roof of the 
edifice, It opened on the back, and in the body of it was a 
depository for the Blessed Sacrament, In the year 370 St. 
Busil the Great reserved the Host in a dove made of gold; and 
in the year 474 Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours, left by will a silver 
dove to Amalarius, a priest. In England this receptacle was 
called a culver. One made of * latvia, a sort of brass, is 
mentioned in the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Dunstan's: 
Canterbury, in 1500; and in 1596 a culver was repaired of the 
ehurch of Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

The etymological association of its name, gives the dove a 
special significance asa symbol of baptism, and may have been 
one of many reasons for its sculptured presence on dip-stones 
or fonts, 

In medieval bestiaries a white dove denotes the Holy Ghost, 
but one of a purple colour is declared to signify Jesus the Son 
of Mary ; aid the dragon is affirmed to be afraid of the doves 
upon the * Arbor perevlixion " or tree of life.’ 

It was at one time a common belief in this country, due 
doubtless to the sanctity of this bird, that an ensy death was 
impossible on a bed stuffed with pigeons’ feathers, 

But the dove claims especial recognition in its character of 


a wise bird. We are told by Roger of W endover, who relates 


the assassination of King Kenelm, that a white pigeon—candida 
ceolumba—carned a letter—charte quadem—containing the news, 
to Rome, and dropped it on the altar of the blessed Peter. Every 
Good Friday the Sangrael was visited by a white dove, that, 
descending from heaven with an oblation, laid it before the 
holy vessel, which thereupon gave oracles in miniculous 
charaeters, that appeared for a few moments on the surface of 
the bowl and then vanished away. The dove was the sign of 
inspiration and of the endowment of tongues, and was especially 
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chosen as the symbol of the Holy Ghost, whose seven gifts are 
ail intellectual, namely, wisdom, understanding, counsel, forti- 
tude, knowledge, piety, and veneration (Isa. xi, 1, 2, 3). 
Accordingly, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Christ 
is represented as receiving inspiration from seven doves. 

It may be objected that the chief function of the Holy Ghost 
is indicated by His title “the Paraclete,” a word which is 
ustially rendered “the Comforter." But the Greek term 
Hapaxdyrog arose in courts of justice and meant “au 
ulvocate.” Further examination shows that the Paraclete 
was fo teach all things—tyas éidaFe rarra—anil bring things 
to remembrance. He was to convinee the world of error and 
justice: eXeyFe: toy cocpow epi dpapriag «ai wepl «xploews- 
And €Xéyyu is a word used of arguments and proofs, whilst 
epiees means trial as well as judgment, 

The Icelandic New Testament translates TapaxAyros into 
Huggari, which is etymologically equivalent te Hugimn, 
Worden'’s raven. Indeed, the overlap we are considering 
necessarily increased as Christianity interpenetrated the 
religion of our Teutonic forefathers. Augustine, the apostle 
of the English, died at Canterbury in G05; Ansear, the apostle 
of the North, who waa born in 801, was a German monk, who 
prepared an illustrated book, the * Biblia Pauperum,” for the 
Instruction of the unlearned. In this he taught that as the 
Law was given from the “P of Sinai, so a new law wna delivered, 
when fire appeared above the faithful, on the day of Pentecost. 
And in the Benedictional of St. Ethelweld, Bishop of Winchester, 
of the tenth century, fiery tongues of inspiration issue from the 
beak of a dove and stream upon the apostles. 

One of the earliest redditions of St. John’s Gospel into the 


i ates tongue, Was tule from the Latin, it is thought by 
‘Ald | 


alm, Bishop of Sherborne, who died in 709, The opening 
sentence Tans thus: “In principio erat verbum, et verbum erat 
aput Deum,et Deus erat verbum.” This was literally rendered : 


“tn the beginning was the word, aml the Word was with God, 


and God was that Word” Raw converts, ready enoveh from 
their preconceptions to regard the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of 
wistom, whose symbol was a Wise Bird, naturally identified 
the Verbum with the Dove, and therefore with the Third 
Person of the Trinity. When the Lindisfarne version of the 
Gospel was produ in 950, it is clear that an attempt was 
made to correct such a blunder, for the same Latin words were 
rendered, “In the beginning was the Word. and the Word, 
which was God's Son, was with God the Father: God was that 


_ Phe writings of St. Basil the Great, of the fourth century, were 
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inspired by a shining white dove, that was seen to alight upon 
his shoulder; and a statue of the thirteenth century, in the 
cathedral of Cliartres, shows-a dove, with a cruciferous nimbus, 
resting on the shoulder of Pope Gregory and whispering in his 
ear (Lhidron, “ Christ. Ieon.," 1, 448) 

Moreover, we may recognise the influence of Woden’'s raven 
upon the eagle of St. John; for the Evangelist is often 
represented, not in the form of an eagle, but in the company of 
one. Ina“ Manual of Painting” of the twelfth century, it is 
enjoined that “the semblance of the eagle must direct its gaze 
towards St. John, because it indicates the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost.” On the runic cross of Beweastle, in Scotland, of 
the seventh century, an eagle on the wrist of St. John is 
apparently holding converse with him (Vig. 5), whilst on the 
runic cross of Ruthwell, of the same country and century, an 
eavle climbs the Evangelist’s thigh to whisper its tidings (Fig. 6). 

Worsaae, in his work on the “ Industrial Arts of Denmark,” 
says (p. 131), “The iden of a divine trinity must have been 
extensively diffused throughout the North daring the Bronze 
Ase.” This conception of a trinity was, however, henotheistic ; 
when any member of the triad was worshipped apart he was 
wiored as supreme. The sign of Woden wus the triskele; the 
trinity of Thor was suggested by representing him as a man 7 
with three heads; and the symbol of Frey was the solar cross, | 
a token of omnipotence. Ona runic stone in Gotland the . 
Three are carved ina group. On one side is Woden, with his i 
spear ; in the midst is Thor, his divine son, begotten of Fjiirzyn, 
Mother Earth ; and on the other side is Frey, with a large bird, 
which bends its head over him, Worsaae calls this bird a 
goose, but it may well be a crane, 

For a long period the Christian Church, in representing the 
Trinity, indicated the Father by a right hand, the Son by a 
cross, and the Holy Ghost by o dove. Full, personal effivies 
began to be made about the twelfth century, and became very 
frequent by the close of the fifteenth century. It has been : 
observed by Didron that for one [tahan or for two Romanesque | 
examples there are thirty of Gothic origin. We see the group 
of Three Persons ; and sometimes the Third has a dove resting + 
on His head, as the crane once bent over Frey. At other times 
the Third Person grasps a dove by the feet, precisely as it was 
earried long ago by the priest of Aphrodite, or it is held aloft 
on the wrist hke a faleon by a hunter (Fig. 7). 

When the Holy Ghost does not appear personally in 
representations of the Trinity, but symbolically by a dove, then 
in the south of Europe the bird seems to be escaping from the 
youth of the Father, or is scen with its wings “ proceeding ” 
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one from the lips of the Father and the other from the lips of 
the Son, who are therefore placed side by side. 

But often in the North the dove stands at the Father's richt 
hand (Tig. 8), or perches on His shoulder, or descends upon Him 
in flight (Fig. 9,) and in all cases approuches its beak to the 
Father's might ear; and so again sugyests the verbum, the 
divine wisdom, the Wise Bird. 

Tn Protestant countries few monumental relics of this myth 
are to be found except those that remain from pre-Reformation 
times; but in some parts of Sweden the figure of a dove still 
swings above the pulpit of the preacher, and in this country 
the support of the lectern continues to be an eagle of brass, 

And We arrive, once more, at the old conclusimm that many 
civilisations, many systems of religion, have contributed to the 
materi] and spiritual possessions with which “the heirs of the 
ages ” have been endowed. 

February 9th, 1897. 
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On the EVIDENCE for the Erricacy of the Divrser and jis Rop 
in the Seance jor Water. By T. V. Homes, F.G.S, 


Waite the study of the normal has long been one of grodual 
and continuous progress, that of the various departments of 
the abnormal has hitherto been accompanied by very different 
results. For in the latter case we have had # tendency, not 
to the slow development and modification of views in accord- 
ance with increasing evidence, as in botany or geology, for 
example, but to an acceptance or rejection of the mass of real 
or alleged facta, with little or no sifting of details. An age 
uuduly credulous of marvels is succeeded by another to which 
anything abnormal is considered contrary to common sense, 
and consequently as not needing any examination. In these 
oscillations we see those violent actions and reactiona which 
invariably eccur whenever the factors of public opinion are the 
feelings and preconceptions of men generally, rather than the 
comparatively dispassionate researches of seientific observers. 
And as the evidence for the abnormal is necessarily irregular 
in occurrence, and often peculiarly difficult to obtain at first 
hand, and its treatment, if obtained, depends to an unusual degree 
on the preconceptions of the individual obtaining it, we must 
long expect to find disagreements among the most careful and 
capable inquirers in this department, of a magnitude not to be 
met with in other fields of study. | ‘ 

The great development of natural science has made the 
second half of this century remarkable as an era of free inquiry 
into the various departments of the abnormal, as well as into 
other subjects, One result of this has been, that questions 
such as that of the alleged special powers of the diviner with 
his rod, im making the search for water a success, are fully and 
freely discussed, and various opinions expressed thereon in a 
scientific spirit, a quality till lately wanting in such discussions, 
And the diviner, itten wad of being looked upon by the mass of 
educated people as an example of lingering superstition, is now* 
openly consulted by squires as well as by farmers, is paragraphs 
in country newspapers often testify, With one exception, 
however, I have not yet met with any account of. the pro 
ceedings of a diviner from the pen of a field geologist, who 
would evidently be the most useful critic in such a case, For, 
even if much prejudiced for or against diviners and their rods, 
he would at least be able to note the geological character of 
the ground, and those circumstances generally, which are un- 
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likely to be noticed by other observers, yet which constitute 
the only evidence, favourable or the reverse, to the hypothesis 
of the possession of some special faculty on the part of the 
diviner. Of course, in the vreat majority of cases, the field 
geologist is very unlikely to know when these-experiments are 
about to take place, as the diviner is usually consulted by 
persons, whether educated or net, who do not realise the bearing 
of geological knowledge upon questions of water supply. The 
following remarks are simply notes by a field geologist on 
various recorded cases in which diviners have been consulted, 
T may add, that to me abnormal sensitiveness to the proximity 
of water seems quite as possible as abnormal sensitiveness to 
the action of some special drug, or to the presence of some par- 
ticular animal, of which many curious examples are known. 

Mr, Andrew Lang, in “* Custom and Myth,” has a chapter on 
the divining rod, He remarks that in all countries rods or 
wanils have been supposed to possess a magical power; but 
notes that Pliny (though extremely fond of marvels) when he 
describes the various modes of finding wells of water, says 
nothing about the divining wand. This suggests, to say the 
least, that water-findiny by its agency was much rarer in Italy 
in Pliny's time than it is in Englanl to-day. Mr. Lang points 
out that the Royal Society attempted to deal with the problem 
of the rod in 1666, but without success. This ia not to be 
wondered at, as the philosophers of the seventeenth century 
did not particularly concern themselves with the real or alleged 
facts, though they devoted much thought to the formation of 
hypotheses to account for them. We learn that two centuries 
aco, ecclesiastics were particularly fond of using the rod in the 
search for water, and that “the Maréchal de Bouftlers dug 
many wells and found no water, on the indications of a rod in 
the hands of the Prieur de Dorenic, near Guise.” Mr. Lang 
also notes that while Bleton, the great water-finder of the 
eighteenth century, declared that the physical sensations of the 
seurcher communicated themselves to the wand, the African 
theory is that the rod is inspired and influences the man; and 
that “ Paramelle, who wrote on methods of discovering wells, 
in 1856, enme to the conclusion that the wand turns in the 
hands of certain individuals of peeuliar temperament, and that 
it is very much a matter of chance whether there ire, or are 
not, wells in the places where it tunis.” 

But the most important case, as evidence, mentioned by Mr, 
Lang, is that to which he refers os given in the “ Quarterly 
Review" (vol, xxii, p, 474, 1820), but which he dismisses in a 
few lines describing the agitation of the diviner and the twisting 
of the red in herhands. On consulting the “ Quarterly Review * 
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in search of additional details, I learned that the lady in 
question (styled “ Lady N." in the Quarterly, but known, Mr. 
je anys, to have been Lady Milbanke, mother of the wife 
of Byron) had discovered her water-tinding faculty at the age 
of sixteen. She was then on a visit to Provence, and the owner 
of the chiteau at which she was staying, employed a peasant 
with a twig to discover a water supply, and she found, “to her 
amazement and alarm,” that she had the same faculty, On 
returning to England she often exercised her gift, though in 
studious concealment. But when Dr. Hutton—the eminent 
mathematician, not the famous geologist of that name—pub- 
lished Ozanam's researches in 1805, where the effect of the 
divining rod is spoken of as absurd,“ Lady N.” wrote to him ~ 
on the subject; and a few years afterwards she went at 
Dr. Hutton’s particular request to see him at Woolwich, and, 
“she then showed him the experiment, and discovered a spring 
in a field which he had lately bonght near the New College, 
then building, This same field he has since sold to the college 
and for a larger price In consequence of the spring.” The 
narrator adds, infer alia :—" It is extraordinary that no effect 
is produced at a well or ditch or where carth does not interpose 
between the twig and the water.” It is satisfactory to be able 
to add that the narrator is spoken of im the Quarterly as a 
person in whom the most implicit confidence may be placed. 
The special importance of this case lies in the fact thet the 
spot at which the “spring” was discovered, is sufficiently 
identified, and that there ean be no doubt about the geological 
nature of the ground there: The “new college” is evidently 
the Royal Military Academy on Woolwich Common, at whic 
Dr. Hutton was professor of mathematics (17735-1506). Now 
the surface of Woelwich Common between the Military Academy 
and the Artillery Barracks and Rotunda (northward) consists 
of Blackheath pebble beds; while from the Academy south- 
ward the pebble beds become covered with a gnidually m- 
creasing thickness of London clay, Whether the spot at which 
the lady discovered the water had pebble beds at the surface, 
or they were covered bya few feet of London clay is immaterial, 
as water would be found only towards the bottom of the 
pebble beds, And os water percolates evenly and freely through 
them, and they are lying almost perfectly flat, water would 
be fouhd thereahouts at very nearly the same depth wherever 
the pebble beds are uncovered, and at a greater distance 
from the surface as the thickness of the London clay above 
increased, It is therefore obvious that whatever inflnence may 
have cansed the lady’s agitation and the twisting of the rod in 
her fingers, it could not have been a peculiar and special near- 
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ness of underground water at that spot. In this instance, too, 
there can be no suspicion that she was trying to give herself a 
reputation for an abnormal faculty, ‘while her movements were 
really the result of knowing that water was almost certain to 
be found at no great depth in a bed of gravel. We learn also 
that the most perfect integrity is quite compatible with ecom- 
plete, though unconscious, self-deception. In short, this ease 
is one best explained by the conelusion of Paramelle, that “ the 
wand turns in the hands of certain individuals of peculiar 
temperament, and that it is very much a matter of chance 
whether there are or sre not wells in the places where it turns.” 
Records of experiments with the divining rod show many 
apparently similar cases, though the want of sufficient 
geological details prevents any useful analysis of them. | 
There is a chapter on the divining rod in Mr. Baring Gould's 
“Ourious Myths of the Middle Ages." Weare there informed 
that in that period, belief in the divining rod became fully 
developed, and that it was “believed to have eficacy in dis- 
covering hidden treasures, veins of precious metal, springs of 
water, thefts and murders.” He adds that, “the first notice of 
ita general use among late writers-is in the * Testamentum 
Novum,’ lib, 1, cap. 25, of Basil Valentine, a Benedictine monk 
of the fifteenth cewtury.” Mr, Baring Gould gives a full 
account of the services of the well-known Jacques Aymoer in 
the discovery of thefts and murdera two centuries ago, Water- 
finding occupies a very subordinate place in the examples 
given, but we learn that on one occasion the famous Jacques 
Aymar, when in quest of a spring of water, found the rod 
turn sharply in his hand, but that, on digging, not water, but 
the body of a murdered woman was found. And that Bleton, 
who fell into convulsions ‘whenever he passed over rinning 
water, failed signally when brought to Paris, “to detect the 
ue of water conveyed underground by pipe and conduits,” 
tut the powers both of Aymar and of Bleton failed when the 
came to Paris. A few instances are mentioned of the searcl 
for water in the present century, by means of the divining rod 
in England and elsewhere. Illustrations are also given showing 
a see ways of holding the rod, which wus usually of 
In the “Gentleman's Magazine Library" (Vol. “Popular 
Superstitions,” p, 148), we find a few contributions about the 
divining rod, their dates being from the year 1751 to 1819. 
In the earliest account the writer remarks :—“ So early as 
Agricola (16th century) the divining rod was in much reqinest, 
and has obtained great credit for its discerning where to dig 
for metals and springs of water; for some years past its repu- 
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tation has been on the decline. but lately it has been revived 
with great success by an ingenious gentleman,” etc. Then 
follow directions for choosing and holding the rods or forked 
twigs, which may be of hazel, willow, or elm; hazel being pre- 
ferred. The mode given as that in which the rod should be 
held is one that must have been very faticuing and likely to 
cause changes of position from mere weariness, For each hand 
grasped one of the two ends of the forked twig, the palms of 
the hands being upwards and the arms being close to the sides, 
This position is stated by Mr. Baring Gould to be that usually, 
though not invariably, adopted. The cases mentioned have no 
interest to us as evidence, 

In the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,” 
Part V, p. 73 (April, 1884), there is a “ Report on Wells sunk 
at’ Locking, Somerset, to test the alleged power of the Divining 
Kiod,” by Professor W..J, Sollas, and a paper on “The Divining 
Rod,” by Mr. Edward R. Pease, who gives an account of experi- 
ments made by himself and other members of the Psychical 
Research Society, and reviews the evidence collected by Mr. FE. 
Vaughan Jenkins, of Chelsentasd: within eighteen months, from 
persons well acquainted with the facts, Mr. Pease considers 
that this evidence tends to show “that the power of certain 
persons to find water when experts fail is widely believed to 
this day, and is utilised by practical men to whom the finding 
of water is a business matter." Secondly, “that this power 
does not depend on superior knowledge of the locality.” Thirdly, 
“that the power does not depend on veological or quasi-ceo- 
logical knowledge or inatinct.”” Fourthly, “that the power is 
not only shown in finding spots where water is, which might be 
explained by supposing that there was water everywhere in 
that region at that depth, but spots where it is not." Mr. Pense 
ailmits that “some allowance must be made for the fact that 
mest of our evidence has reached us from correspondents 
obtained through the diviners themselves. 

In the first of Mr. Pease’s experiments we learn that the 
diviner walked about the garden and fields, “and located 
namerous springs.” But when blindfolded and taken over the 
same ground it was clearly observed that “the rod did not move 
with the dowser blindfold in spots where, just previously, he 
had located springs.” And in attempting to find metal hidden 
nnder plates the same diviner succeeded once and failed twice, 
In the next experiment a lady was the diviner, and was taken 
over the same ground as in the first case, but with different 
results, and when blindfolded, she did not confirm her previous 
indications, The next case mentioned is that on which Professor 
Sollas reported, and the only one I can find in which the ex- 
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periment was watched by an experienced ponlogitt, Passing 
over iInmany points of interest for the sake of brevity, I can only 
state here that a field was selected on the alluvial flat between 
Locking and the Bristol Channel. On this the diviner was to 
indicate two spots, one beneath which water would be found, 
and another where it would not. Mr, Pease requested the 
diviner to work blindfolded, but to this he refused to consent, 
Professor Sollas noticed that he made very good nse of hia eyes, 
and walked direct to one side of the field without using hig rod, 
though he then took it in hand over a line of march 20 or 30 
paces long, Ultimately he selected a spot about 20 paces to 
the north of a ditch, as that where water would be found, and 
another, 15 feet north of this, where it would not. Professor 
Sollas remarks that sinkines had frequently been made at 
various spots on this great alluvial flat,and that he consequently 
knew that sand would be met with in both wells, and water 
would be found in both. He visited the wells during the 
sinking and noted the progress made, At the close of the 
experiment the water stood in both wells at precisely the same 
height, viz., 5 feet 4 inches below the level of the field. The 
diviner (or dowser) attributed the water in the well that 
(according to his view) should have been dry, to an overtlow 
from the other well. But in that case, as Professor Sollas 
remarks, the strata between the two wells were evidently water- 
bearing, and furnished water to both. Consequently the well 
that should not (secording to the diviner) have contained water, 
would have been supplied with it had the other not existed. 
In fact, he adds, the underground water is not concentrated 
anywhere, but diffused throughout the alluvium. 

In addition to the above cases, which comprise all those in 
which the powers of divivers were tested by experiments con- 
ducted in # scientific spirit, Mr. Pease gives a list of 48, in 
which diviners were more or less successful in various localities. 
And fuller particulars of the more remarkable of these casea 
(which were collected by Mr. Vanghan Jenking) are given in a 
second appemlix, Tt is impossible to give a satisfactory analysis 
of any of these cases, inasmnch as we have not the whole of the 
data necessary for that purpose, Certain facta of more or less 
interest are given, but it would be necessary to know many 
geological and other details in addition before one could come 
to a decision such as may be obtained from the experiment 
reported upon by Professor Sollas, I note, however, that in one 
ease (No. 15) the narrator says that he and the diviner went 
“to a spot from which he (the diviner) could see the contour of 
the hills (about a mile distant from the house) from which 
mest of our water comes, showed him what spring we knew of, 
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and told him to choose for himself the best tye to try for 
more.” They walked mach about the hillsides, finding no 
water. It was then Inte, and the diviner was becoming ex- 
hausted, as might be expected after his walk over the hills. 
The narrator adds at this pomt:—‘T felt that I had seen enough 
to convince me that he was no impostor, and that whatever 
discoveries he made were due to some force over which he hail 
no control, not to any power he had acquired by experience or 
observation of making good guesses at where water was likely 
to be,” a remark which, coming at the end of the account of 
their long geological ramble, seems to show a curious simplicity 
of mind, It was found that the gardener had nearly the same 
power with the rod as the diviner, And the narrator adds, 
that having disregarded veolozical opinion, and trusted in the 
diviner, he obtained a water supply at much less depth than 
geologists predicted. The geological authorities appear to have 
been a civil engineer, who is no more necessarily a geological 
authority than a landowner, and another person whose eceupa- 
tion is not specified. However, they had said that there was 
no chance of obtaining water under the house at a less depth 
than 120 or 130 feet, while through trusting the diviner, a 
supply was obtained for the kitchen garden at a depth of nearly 
20 feet, An additional supply was obtaimed from another well, 
in which, “at the depth of about 28 feet the water rushed in, and 
rose till it stood about 8 feet deep.” The details given in this 
cuse are very much fuller than in any other, yet they are 
wanting in just those particulars which would enable us to form 


n decided opinion as to the comparative merits of the geologists. 


and the diviner, It is evident that the former iguored the 
supply from the ahallow wells, but whether because they did 
not consider it wholesome, or did not know of its existence, we 
know not. We also cannot tell whether or not a better supply 
could have been obtained at a depth of 120 or 130 feet, as stated 
by the geologists. | onl 

In another case (No. 34) a geologist had advised that a bed 
of mountain limestone should be sunk throngh and a bed of 
clay beneath it reached. This was done, a shaft sunk to a 
depth of 150 feet, and a bormg 10 feet below that made. No 
water being obtained, a diviner advised the driving of a heading 
from the shaft at a depth of 100 feet, and water was obtained. 
These two are the only casea in which geological advice wus 
souglit, 


! The danger arising from shallow wells in towns is oo thoroughly recognised 
that most persons a to a water company's supply would probably look af a 
shallow well at a country house os a source of danger, to be avoided if possible, 
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In “ Borderland ” for October, 1896, there is an article on the 
divining rod. It dwells upon the doings of a diviner who first 
diseovered his powers in 1893, It is recorded of him that“ he 
hes been known to exhibit sensitivenesa to the presence of 
water, afterwards proved to be as much as 250 feet below the 
surface.” He hes now over forty men in his employment, and 
i4 flourishing in his profession as water finder, The writer of 
the article in * Borderland,” “Miss X,” who saw the diviner 
dowsinw, says that, going to the nearest hedge, he cut a small 
forked branch, which chanced to be of birch, though hazel is 
considered the best wood, She remarked on this. substitution, 
but he replied laughingly that, “in fact he could do just as 
well without any at all, and that the use of the twig was a 
mere dramatic detail of the situation so far as he personally 
was concerned.” And we learn that when the original twig 
broke, the diviner “entirely dispensed with any assistance of 
the kind, and trusted solely, he told us, to the sensation ex- 
perienced in the hand and arm." We are also informed that 
this particular diviner “is conscious of a feeling of ‘chill’ 
when pissing over water.”” But when we reeall the assertion 
that “he has been known to exhibit sensitiveness to the 
presence of water, afterwards proved to be 250 feet below the 
surface,” one cannot Lut regret that he should be so extremely 
exposed to chills? ) 

I now proceed to a brief criticism of the evidence afforded by 
the foregoing cases. Whatever may be my conclusions as to the 
value of the evidence, a5 evidence, in any given case, | have not 
the slightest doubt of the good faith of the narrator or of the 
diviner. I wish simply to point out, as a field geolovist, what 
appears to me to be the value of these cases as evidence of 
abnormal powers on the part of the water diviner, not to deny 
the possibility of their existence, 

To begin with the rod, and its movement in the hands of the 
liviner, the evidence seems to me to point to the conclusion thus 
stated by Mr. Pease, in the article ilready mentioned, 

* Diviners ulways tell us they are certain they are not moving 
the rod, and even that they attempt to restrain its action. No 
doubt they are perfectly honest. But anyone who has had the 
stnallest experience in psychical research is aware that such 
statements have no value whatever, We know by experience 
what care and study are required to discover whether our own 
hands are conspiring to deceive our intellects. We are not 
therefore, surprised to find that honest dowsers are easily 
deceived by the unconscious actions of theit own muscles.” 

‘ Some additional cases in which thie diviner was empl 
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Then, it seems evident from the remark of the diviner im the 
case last mentioned, and from the survey of the ground, without: 
hia rod, made by the diviner in the example reported by 
Professor Sollas, that the rod is now felt to be necessary by the 
diviner, ouly as the cowl 1s necessary to the monk, Doubtless 
it was once thought essential in a very different fashion. We 
have seen that it was, and is, not invanably of the same shape, 
or held in the same way. Yet we also oer that the most 
usual rod is a forked twig, the ends of the two limbs being held 
by the operator,and the fragment of the muin stem projecting in 
front, This seems to me curious, as being the exnct opposite of 
the way in which a forked rod would be held for the purpose of 
warding off the elfects of the “evil eye” by persons fearing that 
influence. Conversely it seems probable, therefore, that this 
wiy of handling the rod, when searching for water, was once 
considered the best, because that most likely to make the holder 
specially scusitive to the watery or metallic influences which 
were not feared but desired. 

In accounts of the finding of water by a diviner nothing 
strikes me as more strange than the way in which water foun 
at a certain depth is usually styled “a spring.” On looking at 
the list of cases given as an appendix to Mr. Pease’s paper I 
read, * Strong spring at 30 feet,” while of the mext case it is 
remarked, “Spring found at 37 feet.” And, looking at the list 
generally, it becomes evident that “spring” is used simply as 
the equivalent of “water.” But neither in an ordinary English 
dictionary nor in a tuanual of geology do we find the term 
“spring ” applied to water, except when it emerges as a natural 
fountain from the rocks through which it has been flowing 
underground. To call water found on smking to a depth of 
40 feet a “spring” is therefore not only to usea highly imeorrect 
word, bnt to foster thoroughly false notions as to the way in 
which water acts when underground. For it seems to imply 
that just us obvious springs occur at irregular intervals, without 
any apparent reason for their existence at the particular spots 
where they are seen, s0 underground water becomes concentrated 
#t certain points beneath the surface, and is obtainable only by 
the man who can hit those particular spots. And these spots 
are supposed to be extremely numerous in certain very limited 
areas. Thus Mr, Pease says in the account of one of the 
experiments (already mentioned) which he and some friends 
made with a divyiner:—* He first walked about the garden and 
fields and located numerous springs We then blindfolded him 
and took him over the same ground. but the springs were so 
plentiful that it was not easy to ascertain whether he found 
them again.” In the case on which Professor Sollas reports, he 
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naturally remarks that the underground water was diffused 
throughout the alluvium. But the diviner evidently thought it 
concentrated at a certain spot and absent 15 feet away. And 
the narrators of the various accounts mentioned evidently 
accept the view of the diviners as to the mode of occurrence 
of water underground, Consequently a diviner who “ locates 
aspring” at a spot where there is a similar amount of water 
at nearly the same ilepth over a radios of hundreds of yards 
around, seems to be supposed to have performed u feat as great 
as though he had discovered the exact position of a jar full 
of ancient coins, known to have been buried somewhere in that 
parish two or three centuries ago. 

Indead, the prevalence of this view as to the oceurrence of 
underzround water seems to make a brief and general account 
of its real “ behaviour” desirable. 

When rain falls upon rocks almost impermeable, most of It 
finda its way into the brooks and rivers of the district and but 
little sinks into the ground. But if it falls upon permeable 
rocks such as sand, gravel, sandstone or limestone, much sinks 
in. It percolates easily and evenly through sand and gravel, 
nn passes through sandstones and limestones mainly along the 
lines of jointing and bedding. Where a permeable rock rests 
upon an impermeable one and both are lying nearly flat,the rain 
sinking through the wpper rock will be found diffused pretty 
evenly throuch its lower beds, at nearly the same level. When 
both rocks are dipping in the same direction, water falling upon 
the upper one tends to flow downwards in the direction of the 
dip and to appear as springs where the rock is saturated to a 
point above the level of the surface of the ground. In lime- 
stones, which are acted upon chemically by rain, very irregular 
hollows are often formed, so that the descent of water through 
them is often largely by means of underground channels of 
considerable size, and the water emerges tather as brooks than 
a8 mere springs, as in the district around Settle in Yorkshire. 
Springs also tend to exist here and there along the course of 
faults,” or dislocations of the strata, which bring a rock of one 
kind side by side with a rock of another, It is common when 
water has not been found in # limestone at a depth at which it 
might fairly be expected, to make headings from the shaft in 
order to tap joints and fissures not crossing the shaft. This 
was done successfully in one of the cases I have mentioned (No. 
d+) at the suggestion of a diviner, who thereby showed his 
knowledge of the course usually pursued by geologists under 
similar circumstances. 

The nearest approximation to what might be called an under- 
ground spring is the state of things in which an artesian well 
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ean be successfully sunk. In such cases the rocks dip s0 a5 to 
form a broad area shaped like a shallow basin, permeable rocks. 
forming the surface towards the rim of the basin, and being 
covered towards ita centre by impermeable strata. Then the 
permeable rocks will become saturated with water towards the 
the centre and dry to a considerable depth towards the rim of 
the basin. Under these cireumstances, if the overlying im- 
permeable beds are pierced through towards the centre of the 
lnisin, and the underlying permeahle rocks entered, the water 
saturating the latter will rise toa considerable height in the 
sinking or boring, sometimes reaching the surface, But 
artesian wells have been made common only by the growth of 
geological knowledge, and are obviously not sinkings in which 
sensitiveness to the proximity of water can be of any assistance, 
And I ean find few records of the smking of deep ones at a date 
earlier than the year 1840, though many have been made more 
recently. Indeed the demand for water from deep wells, on 
necount of its superior purity and safety, is a requirement at 
least equally recent. | | 
It may be worth adding that the area within which an artesian 
well may be successfully sunk is to be measured by acres: or 
square miles not by square feet or yards, , 
~ But if we turn our attention (for example) to the sites of the 
old towns and villages on the banks of the Thames and Lea, we — 
find that they owe thetr positions mainly to the presence there 
of a bed of old river gravel, high enough to be above the reach 
of floods, and affording a water supply attainable by means of 
pumps, A glance at the maps of the Geological Survey which 
show the drift, or superficial beds, will at once demonstrate this 
fact. There we see that though what is now London has spread 
over various formations, the ancient “ City "is on river gravel. 
Looking up the valley of the Lea we see on the west side of 
that stream, from Tottenham te Hoddesdon, an almost con- 
tinuous series of populous villages. Opposite them on the 
Essex side is but one old town, Waltham Abbey. And the 
reason for this distribution of population is evidently the fact 
that on the west side of the Lea there is a broad continuous 





sheet of river gravel, while on the eastern bank there is bare 


London clay (from whieh no water cau be obtained) except at 
Waltham Abbey, where a pateh of river gravel appears, 
[tis evident, therefore, that while eolory £5 & SClence can 
hardly be said to be a century old, there must have existed 
from very early times a knowledge, of a purely practical kind, 
of the surface beds of a locality and their water bearing 
properties, or the reverse. When the general geological 
structure of a district and the relations of its rocks to those of 
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other districts were utterly unknown, there must have been 
tinny men who knew that gravel made a good site for a settle- 
ment, and that it was useless to expect to obtain water from 
i thick clay. And such men, if transported to another district, 
as different from their own as a chalk country from a coal- 
field, in geological aye and structure, would soon find them- 
selves almost a3 much at home among the surface beds there as 
among theirown. For the deposits of one river valley have 
a strong general resemblance to those of another, and super- 
ficial gravela or claya, at a higher level, naturally tend to 
show the same contours. and to produce vezetation resembling 
that of beds of the same kind fifty or a hundred miles 
away. A thick clay of one geologien] age makes a soil like 
that of another of a very different period, and similar trees 
ire likely to flourish on each. While where Water-bearing 
beds of any age form the surface, and their dip makes them 
(iry af their greatest elevation and full of water at their lowest, 
the visible changes of various kinds accompanying this lack or 
tbunidance of water are as obvions to the water diviner as they 
em be to the most skilled geologist, who often takes little 
interest in water questions of thia kind. 

Indeed, while this ancient practical knowledge of the best 
spats at which to obtain water ut no great depth from the beds 
forming the surface, and especially from those which overlie 
tidifferently other formations of various ages, has never waned, 
the rise of geology asa science tended to draw away atvention 
from these superficial beds to those of older date, An example 
of this tendency is well illustrated in the See of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. Having been primarily in- 
tended to assist mining enterprise by showing the respective 
aves Of the various geological formations, their relations to each 
other, and their distribution throughout the country, superficial 
leds were for many years almost entirely ignored. Indeed, in 
mining districts, geological maps which omit superticial * drifts” 
are generally preferable, aa to map them, is to obscure more or 
less the general structure of the district, and the disposition of 
the older and more important rocks, But it gradually became 
obvious that in agricultural districts like the eastern counties, 
which were among the latest to he geologically surveyed, thie 
“drift” formed most of the surface not merel ¥ for 4 or 5 feet, but 
often ton thickness of more than 60 feet. And drift maps of 
the eastern counties, as of other districts, may now be obtanne 
But it is easy to understand that the iguoring of the drift in 
the earlier maps of such a district as Norfolk, Suifulk and 
Essex must have tended to make residents in those conuties 
think that as regards water supply for private houses, and for 
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persons who could not go to the expense of a deep well, 
geology could offer no help, In a paper in the “ Essex 
Naturaliat,” for January—-May, 1894,' Mr. George Day mentions 
three cases in which water diviners have recently been con- 
sulted in North Essex, the earliest of the three having been in 
1891. And on consulting the Geological Survey maps of 
Essex, I learn from the draft editions that the surface in each 
case consista of the uppermost member of the Glacial Drift, the 
impermeable Boulder Clay, which forms the surface rock every- 
where in that part of Essex except where the underlying sand 
and gravel of the Glacial period is exposed in the flanks of 
the valleys of the rivers and streams intersecting the Boulder 
Clay plateau. Of course, in such circumstances, water is 
usually obtained at a moderate depth—averaging from 20 to 40 
feet—on sinking through the Boulder Clay to the underlying 
gravel. Anil as the towns and villages north of Chelmsfo 
and between Eraintree and Bishop Stortford—the district 
about which the divinera gave advice—generally hie in the 
valleys, on Glacial Gravel, and these valleys are very numerous 
thereabouts, it is a district offering as few difficulties to any 
practical water-finder or well-sinker as can be imagined. 

A still more recent case of the search for water in Essex by 
means of the divining rod ia reported in the “East Anglian 
Daily Times” of December 17th, 1896, and in the “ Braintree 
and Bocking Advertiser” of December 16th. The account in 
the latter journal, beng the more detailed, is given here. 


“ Searching for Water with the Dirining Rod. 


“ Success of an Expert at Tolleshunt Amights, 

“The Tolleshunt Knights Parish Council, which has been urged by the 
Maldon Rural District Council for some time past to provide a supply of 
water for the pariah, recently resolved to apply to Mr. H. Baoon, of 
Newport, Essex, an expert with the divining rod, Mr. Bacon has been 
very successful in wether parta of the county in finding water, and his 
services in this instance were suught mainly through the recommendation 
of Mr. F. Blyth, who had heard throwgh hie brother-in-law (Mr. Magee 
of Donyland), of the expert's achievements in finding water with the ha 
twig. Several members of the Pansh Council and residents at Tolleshunt 
P Arey and the neighbourhued met Mr. Bacon on Friday. The party waa 
under the lewlership of Mr, F. Blyth, A number of ae in Tolleshunt 
Knights parish were tried without success; but eventually the first indica- 
tions of the presence of water were given by the rod in Mr. J. Postford’s 
field. The way in which the twigs turned up astonished the on-lookers, 
some of them bolding Mr. Bacon's hands, fingers, and wrists, so that there 
could be no deception, Watching hia compass, the expert decided that 
the course to take was towands Steck Howse Farm. Continuing towards 
Paternoster Heath, at the top of Park-lane, he wae again euecessful, ap 
\ “ Notes on Essex Dialect and Folk-lore, with some account of the [hivining 
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much so infeed that Mr, Blyth suggested this was a likely spot for « 
water supply. This supply was traced for some considerable distance to 
the rear of Barn Hall, Mr. Bacon beving exhausted his stock of twigs, a 

Woul, where a fresh supply wns 
obtained. Arriving on the top of Barn Hall-hill right in the centre of 
the road, the twig again denoted the presence of water, thia stream being 
trced through Manifold Wick on to the side of the hill Imo mediately 
opposite, and within 150 yards of the front door of Tolleshunt Knights 
Rectory. From near this spot it is sugeested that water could easily be 
carried to Saleot, where the only supply is from rainfall. Mr, Racon, the 
expert, is a carpenter by trade.’ 


In the district south-west of Colchester, around Tolleshunt 
D'Arey and Tolleshunt Knights, a water supply may be obtained, 
either by sinking through the London elay (which forms most of 
the surface) to the lower Tertiary beds or the Chalk, or by means 
of a shallow well in the superficial gravel. A supply from the 
Chalk may be had only at a depth of from 300 to 400 feet. On 
the other hand the superficial gravel exists only in patches of 
variable size and thickness which here and there cap the higher 
ground. A glance at the Geological Survey map (48 S.W.) 
shows that Tolleshunt D'Arcy and Tolleshunt Major both stand 
pen gravel outliers of considerable size, but no deposit appears 
above the London clay at Tolleshunt Knizhts, which stands 
on high ground on which a capping of gravel or loam, or some - 
mixture of the two, mivht be expected. Mr. W. H. Dalton, 
in the brief memoir deseribing the geology of 48'8.W. mentions 
(Great Wigborough as an exception to the rule that gravel is to 
be found on the hill tops, but says nothing about Tolleshunt 
Knights. And though, os I have already remarked, no gravel 
is mapped there, I notice on the old ordnance map used by the 
geological surveyors the words “ Wigborough Springs,” between 
Barn Hall and Manifold Wick, about the middle of the course 
taken by the water seekers between Barn Hall and Tolleshunt 
Knights Rectory. It appears, therefore, that the diviner of 
to-day only recognised what had been noticed by earlier 
inhabitants of the district mouny “years, perhaps centuries, 
ago. And it snepests the existence of a water-hearing deposit, 
at Tolleshunt Knights, above the London clay, which has not 
been mapped as gravel because it consists of a variable mixture 
of loam and gravel or aand., 

On January 4th, 1897, 1 visited Tolleshunt Knights, goin 
from Londen to Kelvedon, the nearest railway station, anc 
walking thence over Tiptree Heath, At Tiptree Heath the 
flattened contour of the ground, which is seen where the 
London clay is covered by boulder clay, gravel, sand ot loam, 
is very obvious; large pits close to the road showing that the 
deposit in this case is gravel, A valley of no great depth 
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intervenes between the high ground of Tiptree Heath and that 
of Tolleshunt Knights. On approaching the last-named place 
it ig seen to be a very thinly populated parish im which there 


are only a few scattered houses. It also becomes evident that - 


the high ground enclosed between the roads diverging, on the 
one hand to Virley and Salcot, and on the other to the rectory 
and church of Tolleshunt Knights, has o flattened contour 
indicating the presence there of some surface deposit above the 
Loudon clay, At Tiptree Heath, as we have seen, this surface 


deposit is evidently gravel, but I could see no sections in thiat 
of Tolleshunt Knights. The route taken by the diviner along 
the edee of the high ground between Barn Hall and the rectory 
is precisely that whieh would be taken by any field ceclogist 
wishing to know if much water came out of the surface deposit 
at ita junction with the London clay ; a previous inspection of 
the contours of the ground capping the plateau having shown 
ro existence there of beds of some kind overlying the London 
clay. 

in short, the details of those ¢ases in which sufficient 


geological information is given to allow of their discusssion 


reveal nothing in the diviner but the practical information 
and shrewdness in water-finding which were probably more 
common than they are in the days when shallow wells were 
freely used not only for the supply of isolated houses in the 
country, but throughout our largest towns. I have been 
unable to detect any unquestionable signs of abnormal sen- 
sitivenesa to the proximity of underground water in any of 
the cases considered, and have noted much tending to show 
that a supposed feeling of that kind was really unconscious 
self-deception. For Lady Milbanke was evidently deceived by 
her sensations, and we learned from Professor Sollas’ report 
that the diviner felt the nearness of water at one spot on 
an alluvial flat, and its absence a few feet away, the result 
showing that it was equally near in both places, And in the 


only other scientitic experiments, those uf Mr. Pease and his 


friends, the diviner; when blindfolded, did not feel the proximity 
of water at the same spots at which previously his rod had 
moved. Again, as we have seen, it is recorded of one diviner, 
that “he has been known to exhibit sensitiveness to the 
poco of water afterwards proved to be as much as 250 feet 
slow the surface” (* Borderland,” Octuber, 1896, p. 429). And 
as the same diviner is“consciovs of a feeling of chil! when 
passing over water” (p. 452), his sensations must in most parts 
of the country receive so many violent shocks as to be utterly 
tintrustworthy. 

Yet we find Mr. Pease and his friends, in spite of the 
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result of their own experiments, thinking that the evidence 
mentioned, ut not capuble of being teated, showing the finding 
of water by diviners, demonstrates that their power“ dovs not 
depend on geolowical or quasi-ceological knowledge or instinct." 
But as this conclusion evidently results from the experimenters 
sharing the peculiar views of the diviners as to the distribution 
of underground water, IT need only add that the necessity of 
disenssing the subject from a geologist’s point of view is 
thereby demonstrated. It is evident also that the nature of the 
distribution of underground water makes the demonstration of 
any abnormal sensitiveness to its proximity on the part of 
ativiner almost an impossibility. And, as a field geologist, it 
seems to me almost impossible to select any locality in which 
the question could be tested. If the discovery of water at a 
certain depth were equivalent as evidence to the discovery of a 
jar full of ancient coins, in implying the hitting or missing of 
a definite spot of small size, of which there was no surface 
indication, then there would be no need for these Tents, 
Special powers on the part of the diviner might then be freely 
conceded, 

At the same time, though the available evidence seems to me 
to stzgest no qualities on the part of the diviner beyond 
practical shrewdness and a good eye for indications of the 
presence or nearness of water in surface rocks, and of their 
water-bearing properties or the reverse, [ am far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of the services he often renders, His 
practical merits in pointing out where water may be found at o 
moderate depth for the supply of isolated houses are im no way 
counterbalunced by unsound theories as to the way in which 
underground water is distributed, or by the fact that his 
iInysterious rod can be looked upon only as a badge, equivalent 
to the wig or white cravat of more learned professions. 


APPENDIX I, 


The subject of the divining rod being evidently one likely to 
be discussed in “Notes ad Queries,” I looked through ‘the 
volumes of that journal from its beginning in November, 1849, 
to the end of 1896, and found it bnadtoned at Varions dates, as 
shown below. At the end of every Six years or twelve volumes, 
a new “series” of “ Notes and Queries” begins :— 


Ist Series, vol. viii, 293, 250, 47, 623, (1853,) 
ix, 386, 


Ley a3 nm f 

» » © % 16, 156, 449,407, 
. 2. cabin 

a m. ZH, 226 
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end Series, vol i, 243. (January—June, 1856.) 


ani 4 Nothing. | | 
4th « « xu, 412. (June—December, Lava.) 
Sth « -»  & 16 . 

on we re il, All. 

8 . nO My ara 

mi, 18, 34, 108, 150, 210, 237. 

i a -  &, 296, 316, 359, 

- a“ ~ =, 157. 
th . nti, 2AM. 

1 mn at Wi, dad. Pot 

sth | » Will, 196, 256, 

ool OO, B14, BS, 

Sth ., « iti, 107. | 

«Oo ae, BGG, I, 4T. (Jannary—June, 1996.) 


The first mention of the divining rod in “ Notes and Queries” 
is in the number for September 24th, 1853 (vol. vill, 293). On 
p. 350 of the same volume, and on pp- 623, 624, the Hutton- 
Milbanke experiment is alluded to, alao in vol, x, pp. 18, 155, 
450. The writer in vol. viii, pp. 623-24, says that Dr. Hutton 
disbelieved in the divining rod till “a lady of quality, who 
herself possessed the faculty, called upon him and gave him 
experimental proof. in the neighbourhood of Woolwich, that 
water was discoverable by that means, This Dr. Hutton 
afterwards publicly acknowledged.” It is somewhat singular 
to find the interest in the divining rod shown m 1853-00, 
succeeded by a period of about seventeen years, 1856-1375, 
during which nothing on this subject appears. Since 187i 
it has attracted attention from time to time as new experiments 
have tended to revive discussion upon it. 

The “Times” of October 6th, 1882, contained an article on 
the divining rod, and letters thereon appeared in that journal 
on October 8th, 16th and 24th, 1882. The subject was dis- 
cussed in the “Standard,” December 24th, 28th, 2th and oist, 
1888, and January Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 12th, 1889. Also 
February 24th, 1890. : 

The “Pall Mall Gazette” of January 25th, 1897, contains an 
article on the divining rod, in which the writer, after mentioning 
various cases, including the very recent experiment at Tolleahunt 
Knights, concludes with the following remarks on diviners of the 
present day: 


* Among those who now make use of the divining rod, hardly any two 
persona seem toremploy the sume signa for indicating the presence of 
water, In the of one ‘dowser'’ the twig will bend upwards, Mm 
those of another downwards; while in the case of a third it will sprig 
about in a most amazing fashion, The hazel branch is usually cut iu 
such a way as to leave a ‘fork’ at one end; but while some men will 
hold the prongs of the fork against the balla of their thumbs and thint 
fingers, others will slip one prong under the little finger and let the rest 
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of the stick balance on the hack of the hand. Any movement of the 
atick, apart from that necessitated by its being carrie] from place to 
Place, is supposed to be due to the presence of water and without volition 
on the part of the diviner. In some instances the ‘dowser’ has professe| 
to be unable to earry out his experiments satisfactorily wolesa absolute 
silence was preserved by those about him, while one ob! diviner invariably 
refused to pursue his investigations where it was possible for any one to 
observe him. In this latter case the art of divination nittst have been 
considerably simplified. Divining experts have also differed a3 to the 
hour best suited for their tests, some preferring early morn, others 
midday, and yet others the dead of night: | 

“In 1693 there died, in a remote North Norfolk hamlet, an old woodl- 
man who was looked upon aa an exceptionally akilled manipulator of the 
divining red. During his latter vears he lived in a emall pe 
walled cottage on the outskirts of a scanty coppice, from which he was 
accistomed to cut hia hazel twigs. Until he became too old and feeble to 
tive far from his home, he would frequently make long journeys into 
distant counties for the purpose of seeking hidden springs of water. It 
always pleased him to pose asa somewhat mysterious character, and when 
he thought he waa observed he would come to a standstill on the public 
road and go through all kinds of queer antics to the amazement—and 
often to the amusement—of his bebolders. He lived quite alone, and it 
was Only when seized with his final illness that he woul permit any one 
to pasa the threshold of his cottage, though there was no obvious reason 
why be should have heen so pirticular in this respect. tioned once 
as to bia supposed skill with the rod, he profe: himself quite unable 
to understand it; bot be maintained that there was no deception in any 
of the experiments he had conducted, and that, with one exception, they 
had proved auceessful. ‘The fin: of water, he said, ‘came natural’ 
to him, and, providing he had his hazel stick with him, he could tell 
pieeres he was in the neighbourhood of a spring aa he walked along 
the rowed,” 


In the “Pall Mall Gazette” of February 13th appeared the 
following article —— 


“The Divining Rod, By Lady Dorothy Nevill, 


“Some few days ago lsaw in the "Pall Mall Gazette’ an article eT 
what doubting the elfiney of the divining rod for finding water. I think 
[am in a position to prove its efficaciousness. In one of the many lovely 
portions of Sussex, between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, there is a 
moat heartiful oll house, at Mayfield, once the pu of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, where he was knighted by the Virgin a een, and where St. 
Duustan, aa Archbishop of Cs uterburv, often came, and where are still 
preserved the veritable tongs with which the said St. Dunstan aasulted 
the devil's nose when he came to offer him many evil things. It is now 
the Convent of the Holy Child, and as such’ come nia respect and 
reverence everywhere. re in most parta of Sussex, water is wanting, 
and the lady superior bethought herself of calling in the aid of an expert 
North, who had discovered that he Postessed the faculty of divining 
where water was to be found. He waa invited to explor the grounds 
of the old palace, and he went with one of the nuna over the nel bowring 
ineadows and pointed out several places where water would he rine l 
the tlirection where the woderground spetine flowed. He wed no divining 
nel, but simply walked over the ground, aid when asked what he ex peri- 
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ence! to cause him to say that there was water below, he said be could 
net explain exactly what he felt, but that it waa something like a ee 
in his back, that the senantion was a painful one, and that it made him ill 
if he contintied the process for any length of time. He also eniel he could 
not tell whether the water was near the surface or below ; he had not 
bad sufficient experience to detect the difference, The authorities of 
Mayfield were pot sufficiently convinced to begin operations, but were so 
far impressed as to determine to call in the ard of another expert. He 
came, and strangely enough to those who doubt the faculty, he selected 


the same epots and pointed out the direction of the flowing water the same 


aa the gentleman had previously done. The expert went into a species of 
convulsion, shook and trembled at the spots he considered to be over the 
water, and he was of opinion that the stronger the convulsion the greater 
the quantity of water below. He used the spring of a watch as his 
divining red. I don't know if he considered this a necessity. Having 


decided to bore for water at a point indicated, and where the Oh ak. 


considered the water to be near the surface, ther found it at a de of 
30 feet, but for several rea-ons the spot was afterwards abamloned for one 


nearer the house, which both amateur and expert considered a favourable 


waition. Here again water was found some 30 feet below the surface, 
Prat as the borers thought the supply insufficient, they again bored toa 
depth of 270 feet, the result being an inexhaustible supply. The whole 
of laat summer was very dry in the neighbourhood, ae yet the water 
showed nu sign of falling off (though nearly all the wells had given out), 
but gave a constant supply, as if uniffected by the state of affairs at the 
wurface. IT must remark that, when [ went last year to see my friends of 
the convent at Mayfield, [ found them in great consternation, as all this 
water was found to be chalybente, with much iron, which rendered it 
useless for washing purposes.” 


Maytield geologically is in the middle of the district occupied 
by the “Hustings Beds,” which form the undulating ground 
between Tonbridge and Hastings, and have a total thickness of 
about 1,000 feet. They have been grouped into four or five 
sub-divisions having names such as “Tunbridge Wells Sand,” 
“Wadhurst Clay,” ete. which imply that considerable thick- 
nesses of strata, mainly sand and sondstone, alternate with 
others mainly clayey. The village of Mayfield stands on 
Tunbridge Wells Saud, and the account in the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” suggests to me that the borers got water at two 
different spots at 30 feet owing to the presence locally of a 
clayey seam just below that depth, which prevented the water 
falling through the sandstone from ainking lower. Naturally a 
more copious supply, unaffected by droughts, was obtainable 
from the lower bers of the sandy formation at a depth of 270 
feet. But Mayfield probably owes ita existence os a village 
to the presence of the Tunbridge Wells Sand there and the 
possibility of getting a water supply from the shallow wells. 
Topley, in his “ Geological Survey Memoir,” p, 396, remarks :— 
“Qn the Hastings Beds in Kent and Sussex there are ninety- 


1 Geology of the Weald.” 
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seven, towns and villages, seventy-nine of which have sandy 
sites, Ol course, In some cases, the proximity of a stream has 
furnished a clayey site with a water supply. And here, as else- 
where, isolated farm houses existed, and now exist, dependent 
simply on ponds and rain-water butts. Bot im the district 
occupied by the Hastings Beds neither sandy nor eluyey 
formations predominate to any perceptible degree as regards 
the amount of surface occupied by each of them, while it 
would be difficult to select a site of either kind lying mare 
than two miles away from an area covered by the other kind 
of rock. This makes the selection of water-bearing sandy sites 
the more significant. ? 

In the “Pall Mall Gazette" of February 17th (1897), 
appeared a brief rejoinder to Lady Dorothy Nevill from the 
writer of the article on the divining rod of January 25th. 
And in the same journal, on February 20th, the following 
casé is given :— 

“The Divining Rod, 
“To the Editor of the * Pall Mall Gazette.’ 

“Sir,—I veuture to trouble you with a short aceount of My own experi- 
ence of water-tinders and their methods. We are situated in Needwood 
Forest, on the top of a masa of marl thrust up between the rivers Dove 
anil Trent, Our water is derived from wells averaging from 140 feet to 
180 feet deep, and owing to a series of dry years our supply has recently 

o very scanty, | 

“Our best well gives about 4,000 gallona in the twenty-four hours, 
About three months ago I sent for Mr. Mullins, the well-known water. 
fuder, who walked round the Peet with a small hazel wand or twig 
in hit bands, Every now and then the wand seemed to twitch, and he 
indicated that water would be found in these places, naming an approxi- 
mate depth and probable aupply, At last we come toa field where the 
twig gave indications of a row of springs, and Mullins informed ws that if 
we sank we should probably get a supply of nearly 40,000 gallons in the 
twenty-four hours, We have sunk, and at 14() fect to 160 feet we have a 
most abundant supply, quite equal to what was promised, and we expect 
to get more by driving adite right and left. 

“Une curious thing was that when the twig was placed in another 
erevn's havds turning towards the ground, on Mullins grasping the 
ate the twig slowly turned up; buat this happened only with two 

out of four persona experimented un. I cannot explain the phenomenin, 
but it appears w me to be perfectly genuine, and certainly in my case the 
result has been very successful.—T am, Faithfully yours, 


“ Burros, 
* February 18." 


In this case we learn that the existing supply was derived 
from wells averaging from 140 feet to 180 feet in depth, and 
that on sinking at another spot on the same property water was 
found at a depth of 140 feet to 150 feet. The natural inforences 
seem to be that the diviner, knowing the existing wells and their 
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depth, saw that water would, in all probability, be obtainable at 
a similar distance from the surface a few hundred yards away. 
And hud local scarcity of joints and fissures resulted ina scanty 
supply, more would have been obtained by the well-known ex- 
pedient of “driving adits right and left,” and a good supply 
secured at that depth, after all. 

In the “Atheneum” of February 13th, 1897, there is a 
review of “ The Sacred Tree” by Mrs..J, A. Philpot (Macmillan 
& Co.) Mrs. Phitpot is quo‘ed by the reviewer as stating that 
she thinks the divining rod “a superstition cognate to the belief 
In sacred trees,” and as remarking that, “it is not necessary to 
discuss the credilility of ther [the diviner’s] assertions, or to 
formulate a theory to account for their success.” The reviewer 
differs from Mrs, Philpot on both points, holding both that the 
divining rod has no connection with tree-worship, and that the 
apparent suceces of the diviner in so many cases makes the 
ascertainment of its causes desirable. He seems, however, to 
think Lady N. (of the “Quarterly Review” case) and Lady 
Millanke were two distinct persons, remarking:—*A Lady 
Noel is quoted as a successful amateur dowser, . . Lady 
Milbanke, Byron's wife's mother, also ‘dowsed.’ Tr. "Fation 
tested Lady Noel with success.” 

There is an article on “The Divining Rod” in “ Pearson's 
Magazine” for March, 1897, pp. 302-312, The writer inclines 
to the belief that “the diviner transmits movement to the rod, 
such movement being the outcome of involuntary nerve-muscular 
contractions which are caused in some persons by the near 
presence of running water.” Portraits of diviners and views 
showing the scenes of their experiments are given, but the small 
scale of the latter makes comment on them somewhat difficult, 
However, in the case at Pembrey, on the South Wales Coalfield, 
“the face of the hill” looks to me like the dip-slope of a sand- 
stone, The rain falling on this rock would flow downward in 
the direction of the dip, and (as coal-measure sandstones are 
seldom of any great thickness) a supply of water at no great 
depth might naturally be expected in it anywhere at a certain 
distance from the top of the slope. And the well appears to 
be a considerable distance from the top. In the case at The 
Hendre, Monmouth, the diviner appears to be searching for 
water on an alluvial flat, But in this instance—if my supposi- 
tion is correct as to the site—water would naturally be found 
at the same level everywhere (as in the experiment noted by 
Professor Sollas) and one spot was as good as another for the 
water-seekers. 

An anecdote is given of an experiment at Osterley Park, 
where a party of scientific men were invited to witness the 
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proceedings of a well-known diviner. The latter “indicated a 
place or places where water would,” he said, “be found, and as 
he walked across the land stakes were stuck in the earth to 
mark the track of the hidden water.” Then one of the scientific 
Visitors said to the diviner:—* We will blindfold you, and you 
shall start again, and we will see if you again take the direction 
indicated by the stakes in the ground.” The diviner, however, 
decidedly refused, saying:—“I didn't come here to be blind- 
folded, I came here to find water for Lord Jersey,” and adding, 
“I do this to earn my living, and if I chanced to fail the second 
time and not keep to the line of stakes, what would become of 
my reputation, now valuable, with all you scientific gentlemen 
a3 Witnesses to my failure?” 

In the cases in which Mr. Pease and his friends experimented 
with diviners, different results were given when the diviners 
were blindfolded and when they were not. In that just men- 
tioned, the diviner refused Test he should fail. But on the 
hypothesis that he is guided by pees physical sensations 
resulting from the nearness of underground water, and not by 
observation of external objects, blindfolding ought to be advan- 
tageous. For he would then become more nearly the passive 
mstrament and indicator of his inner feeling: 

The novel by Lucas Cleeve styled “The Woater-finder,” 
published in February, 1897, has a diviner for ita hero. In 
Chapter XIITL, there is some account of the mysterious “ faculty 
for water-finding,” and, among other details, the atatement that 
“there were proofs of the gitt in Judith Noel, afterwards Lady 
Milbanke." 

1 will only add, in conclusion, that the following advertisement 
appeared in the “Times,” of March 22nd, 1897 :— 

“Water Discovered by the Divining Rod —Resulta yp ranteed ; 30 years’ 
experience,—Merry weather, 63, Long-acte, London, Wi" 

“Times,” March 22, 1897. 





Aprexpr IT. 
Divining at Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

In the “ Times" and “ Daily News” of June Ist, 1897, and in 
other newspapers of the same date, appeared paragraphs stating 
that the tees of a water-diviner who had been called in by the 
Ampthill Urban Distriet Council liad been disallowed by the 
Local Government Auditor for the county. Below is the 
“Times " report :— 

“A Water Diviner's Fees. 

“At the annual audit of the accounts of the Urban District Council of 

Ampthill, Bedfordshire, which was completed on Friday lnat by Mr, 
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W. A. Casson, the Local Government auditor for the county, several 
ratepayers raixed objections to an expenditure incurred in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Leicester Gataker, a water diviner, They produced Zeologica) 
plans and sections to show that, if the diviner’s recommendations were 
acted on, the council would he rips into a stratum of Oxford our the 
depth of which had not been fathomed as yet, although a boring had been 
made to 700 feet, and no water obtained. The district council had applied 
to the Local Government Board fora loan to ny out boring experiments 
to teat Gataker’s recommendations. The Board onlered a water supply 
to be procured within a limited time, leaving the council a free hand how 
they went to work, and they unanimously resolved to employ Gataker- 
In reply to the auditor, the chairman said that Gataker did undoubtedly 
hold out that he had a mysterious power of discovering water. His 
method was to start with his arms spread out and walk slowly over the 
ground. Suddenly he would stop as thoagh he felt a sheck, and it was 
there that he ‘located’ a epring: He would then step backwards and 
forwards to ascertain the depth of the spring and the volume of water. 
In his report he named a number of gp a in ont field, and the total of 
the water there was more than ample for the town. The anditor, in 
announcing his decision, etated that in seeking for water the district 
council had disregurded the reporta of experts and had gone for guidance 
toa man who hod a reputation for discovering water by some unusual and 
peculiar method not possible to ordinary persons, and the question be had 
to settle was whether thie was legal or not. He noted that Gataker took 
the trouble to do what ordmary professional men would not think of 
doing—namely, to state, ‘T g tee ny business to be genuine,’ whilst 
no guaruntee whatever in legal sense was given that water would be 
found where it was located, Money might properly be spent on experi- 
mental borings under proper advice, but it had not been proved that this 
man had any greater power than any one else. The district council were 
in the position of trustees of public moneys, and must not spend them m 
axpeculative manner. In the only case that had come before the Courts 
which bore upon this matter the Judges had held that ‘the pretence of 
power, whether moral, physical, or supernatural, with intent to obtain 
money was sufficient to constitute an offence within the meaning of the 
law,’ and he (the auditor) thought that, ss Gataker claimed to exercise 
some such power, his employment was clearly illegal, and the amount of 
his fee would, therefore, be disallowed, and the gentlemen who authorized 
the payment surcha with it They could appeal either to the Queen's 
Bench Division or to the Local Government Board against the surcharge." 

Mr. A. C. G, Cameron, of the Geological Survey, hoving been 
good enough to send me much information about this case, in 
answer to my request for it, I learn from Bedfordshire news- 
paper cuttings that some time ago the water of the Ampthill 
wells was found unfit for drinking, the medical officer stating 
that the supply from all the wells in the town was bad. It was 
sccordingly decided that a better supply shonld be obtained. 
But in January, 1897, the Local Government Board forwarded 
to the Ampthill Urban District Council a copy of a complamt 
made by Dr. H. F. Holland and five other residents at Ampthill, 
on account of the Ampthill Council's delay in providing it. The 
complainants stated that the late Local Board, in December, 
1894, 
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“ Accepted Mr. Beesley’s offer to obtain a report respecting a water 
javakr for a nee sae Mr, i Ne ees of a Her 
Majesty's Geological Surveyor, and in January, 1695, Mr, Beesley 
mi tale de a ash a thervon, with one from Mr. Cameron, to the 
Urban District Council. Therefore we now consider the council is not 
acting in the best intereata of the inhabitants in disregarding the 
order of Her Majesty's Geological Surveyor for that of a water 
di¥iner, eta.” 


In answer to this communication a reply was drawn up by 
the clerk to the Ampthill Council, in which itis stated:—  ~* 


“With regard to the water supply, as stated by Dr. Holland and hia 
friends, Mr. Cameron, the Geolomical Surveyor of Bedford, made his 
report upon the probabilities of finding water in the district, but owing 
to a doubt of the sufficiency of the supply at two localities which he 
potted out without robbing the surrounding oocnpiers, his plans were 
not set Fig am in the mean time, as you Wer informed, the water 
expert, Mr. Gataker, was engaged to try for water. 

“The clerk adds that Dr. Holland had always endeavoured to force 
upon this council the adoption of Mr, Borslev's expensive acheme (which 
would most probably ie hg omer Parliament) of obtaining water from 
Harton, eight or nine miles distant.” 


Mr. Cameron says that Barton is but from seven to eight 
miles away. However it is evident that the diviner waa called 
in on account of the expense of the geologist's plan, 

Mr. Gataker, the diviner, on his tirst inspection of the district, 
stated that sinkings of from 25 to 100 feet in Little Park field 
would yield more than the quantity of water required for the 
town. But the quantity obtained being insignificant, he, BOOTIE. 
months later, advised deeper sinkings at the same spot, called 
elsewhere Mr. Fountain's field, on the Little Park Estate. In 
the “ Bedfurdshire Mercury,” April 24th, 1897, Mr. Gataker 
remarks :— 

“On April 2,1 paid a second visit to Ampthill. as requested vy the 
District Coenial for the Purpose of Salesian tt titec tacit me 
on the 13th of August last in the Little Park field, at which a ply of 
water can he obtained to supply the district. As the apots wees Ke ted 
irregularly last time, I took the opportunity this visit to locate them in 


one line aa Lear as 


Mr. Gataker then gives details as to the supply available, 
estiinating that a minimum supply of 35,000 to 40,000 gallons 
a day can be found in that field, obtainable from ten springs 
varying in depth from 150 to 300 feet. To this report was 
appended a note in which it is stated that, in addition to the 
quantity of water obtainable at greater depths, Mr. Gataker 
predicts “that about 15,000 gallons will be found in the top 
sand.” He therefore thinks that there is sufficient water in 
Ampthill parish without the expense of going to another, 
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Ampthill is situated on sand belonging to the formation 
known as the Lower Greensand, near its junction with the 
undertying Jurassic Clay. This clay is many hundreds of 
feet thick, and consists of the Oxford and Kimeridge Clays, 
which furm one mass, owing to the local absence of the 
Caleareous Grit usually found separating them. Borings to 
a depth of 700 feet are said to have been made im this clay 
in former years, the bottom of the clay not having been reached 
and no water obtained. | 

Mr. Cameron tells me that the maximum thickness of the 
sand at Little Park field is only from 10 to 20 feet, and that 
there are spots there at which the underlying Jurassic cluy 
appears. He thinks that the 700 feet given as the thickness 
of that clay may perhaps be too great. But if we suppose it to 
be only 500 or 600 feet it is evident that sinkings into the clay 
to a depth of from 150 feet to 300 feet (as proposed by Mr. 
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7.0. = Great Oolite. J.C. = Jura Clays, 2.7.8. = Lower Greensand. 
RE, = Railway. LPF, = Little Park Field. 4.TLP. = Ampthill Town Pump. 


Gataker) must be useless, as all the water found im them would 
be derived from the sand above. This is,in short, a case in 
which kuowledze of geological structure, and not a keen eye for 
surface water-bearing beds, is required, Mr. Cameron kindly 
sant me a section explaining his view, from which I take as 
much as will illustrate the geology of Ampthill. 

Before leaving this case it seems worth while to call attention 
to a letter addressed to the Editor of the “ Beds Times,” by 
“Henry Chesterman, Champion Expert Woter-finder.” It 
appears in the “Beda Times” of June 19th, 1897. In it 
he says, iufer alia >— 

“T atrongley recommend your Council to engage a water-finder with 
more experance and to verify the spotes marked by your water-finder 
who as not been without bad shotes, on less the water-finder will gunrante 
the amount of water and the depth within 20 feet aud if he fail on this to 
have nu money for the boring or sinking done, this ta how I do the Parish 
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Council work which prevente bad feeling if there ia not any water, I don't 
know if your water-finder pretended to find the water with hia janes 
spread out without a rod or not, if ao I am not rised at the ratepayers 
feeling their selves disturbed as there ia no auch tl rey Se finding water that 
way with hand and tigers stretched out on less to ketch the rain falling 
and such practice is a diagrace to the rod.” 


Thus this Ampthill case is of interest in showing the very 
varying amount of importance attached to ritual by individual 
diviners, 


APPENDIX ITI. 
Conclusion, 


Mr. A. C.G. Cameron having informed me that he believed 
Mr. K. H, Tiddeman, of the Geological Survey, knew of some 
divining cases, I wrote to Mr, Tiddeman, who is at present 
stationed in Glamorganshire, and who kindly gave me the 
following particulars of a few that he had known something 
about near Bridgend in that county. 

(1) At Porthcawl a diviner named Thompkins was called in 
by the local conneil. Mr, Tiddeman tells me thot the diviner 
took them to a little flat in Triassic conglomerate lying just 
below a small escarpment, caused by the presence there of some 
more conglomerate lying above red marl. hia little Hat is not 
quite 50 feet above the level of the sea. According to the 
diviner's instructions, a shaft was sunk there in this con- 
plomerate to a depth of 140 feet. At a depth of #2 feet a 
supply of water was obtained amounting to 700 gallons per 
hour, but that being insufficient they deepened the shaft to 
140 feet without meeting with any additional water except 
close to the bottom, where a little trickled in, 

(2) A diviner was employed near Pyle by a pulilican named 
Loveluck. He promised water at a depth of 12 feet at a spot 
pelo a little escarpment in Triassic marls, but no water was 
foun 

G) A lady amoateur-diviner recommended Lord Dunraven to 
sink on the top of the hill near Dunraven Castle, without 
result. Mr. Tiddeman says that the rock in this case was 
Lias limestone. | 

In addition, Mr. Tiddeman gives me the following details of a 
Yorkshire case, — 

(4) Above Whitewell, in the valley of the ‘Hodder near 
Clitheroe, where the rocks are Carboniferous limestone and 
shale, covered here and there by Boulder Clay, a diviner 
named Mullins was called in to get water for a farm. He 
carried his rod across the buried pipe which conveys the 
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main water supply for Preston, without noticing it, and 
recoinmended sinking in a corner where rushes were growing 
His advice, however, wag not acted upon. Mr. Tiddeman adds 


that having written to the “Preston Herald” about this case, 


Mullins rejuined that “he had never been near Preston water- 
works, to his knowledge,” which was evidently true, 

Professor W. F. Barrett has written a most important paper 
on Water-Divining, which will appear in the XXXTInd part of 
the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.” As 
he has been good enongh to send me his proof sheets and invite 
comment upon them, [ have made remarks on various cases in 
which IT could obtain sufficient knowledge of the local geology 
to enable me to do so usefully. These remarks will appear 
with his paper. I will only add that while every anthropologist 
must be glad that the subject has heen taken up by a physicist 
so eminent as Professor Barrett, it appears to me that it should 
also be surveyed from the point of view of the field-geologist. 
For he only is likely to form a just estimate of the great amount 
of practical knowledge obtainable by the eye trained to notice 
the surface features of the ground, even in a district not previously 
known to the observer, | : | 

As to the nature of the personal peculiarities of thase in whose 
hauds the rod turns violently, T will only add that they probably 
resemble in nervous organisation those who become intensely 
excited at fervid religions meetings The amateur-diviner 
appears to be influenced solely by his inner sensations: 
the professional by hia inner sensetions together with his 
practical knowledge of water-bearing surface beds. Both 
unite in the erroneous belief that underground water exists 


(in water-bearing beds) concentrated at certain spots and 


absent a few feet away. Consequently the facts as to the 
distribution of underground water seem to be fatal to the 
notions that the diviner’s sensations, whatever their oriyin, 
are caused by the peculiar nearness of water at the points 
where they are specially felt, or that he possesses any peculiar 
or abnormal faculty for ita discovery. 
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Notes on a Box wed in SuvGottnG on the Scorrisn Bonpen 
between Fiery and Sixty Years ago, By T. V. Houmes. 


Tats box is one which was actually used, about the year 1842, 
for smuggling whiskey from Scotland into Cumberland. Tt is 
nearly cubical in form, being about 94 inches long by 7} inches 
broad and 7} inches deep, measured externally, “The lid is 
fastened down by four screws, one at each comer, and it would 
therefore take some little time to open. Inside is a small keg, 
capable of holding half a gallon of whiskey; the space inside the 
box not occupied by the keg was filled (when in nze) with small 
pebbles. When seized and shaken by the exciseman only the 
rattling of pebbles would be heard, and the owner of the box 
would almost certainly be considered a mere harmless collector 
of stones; and the time involved in opening the box would in 
itself tend to be a strong check on further investigation. 

The box was given to me in 1889 by an old friend, an aged 
and respected citizen of Carlisle, who had used it himself, as 
ai amateur, in his youth. This snuggling of whiskey from 
the Scottish to the English side of the Porder was caused 
by the exaction of a much sreater amount of excise duty on the 

glish than on the Scottish side, English borderers naturally 
resenting this absurd anomaly. Salt was similarly treated till 
the year 1822, when a man named Harding, of Great Corby, 
Cumberland, was shot by on exciseman named Forster while 
endeavouring to smuggle three stones of salt in arderto cure his 
pig, an incident which may have had some influence in ciusing 
a great reduction of the ealt duty in 1823. Tn spite, however, 
of a desperate affray which, my friend informed me, took place 
on Eden Bridge (Carlisle) between emurclers and excisemen in 
1824, the equalisation, on both sides of the Border, of the excise 
duty on whiskey did not oceur until 1855. 

As the former existence of Border smuggling is now singular! 
little known, I will here give two incidents connected with 
it which were told me by my friend Mr. R 0. Heslop, of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne,! as related to him by relatives of his own. 
Carlisle is only between eight and nine miles from the nearest 
point on the Scottish Border, and the river Eden, or the Solway, 
lato which it flows, must be crossed by any person entering the 
city from the north. A beg “wotnan, singing a melancholy 
song, and carrying a heavy baby under her shawl, slowly worked 


* Author of “ Northumberland Words Eng. Dinlert Soe, 1504, 
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her way across Eden Bridge. The baby was constructed of tin, 
and held as much whiskey as the strength of the bearer per- 
mitted. But one of the latest feats known to Mr. sia 
ocenrred on the eastern border after the Newcastle and Berwicl 
railway had been opened through to Edinburgh (1847-50). 
The favourite annual factory trip was then from Neweastle to 
Edinburgh. A special train was run, and the trippers were 
nceompanied by the factory bands, and took with them many 
banners, which were carried on painted poles with the usual 
wooden button on the top; but the poles were iron tubes made 
tou look like wood. The button on the top unscrewed, and the 
poles were filled with whiskey in Edinburgh and borne in 
triumph through the streets to the railway station. There 
the flags were wrapped up, and the poles laid upon the top of 
the carriages outside, The revenue officers boarded the train 
at Berwick and searched everything but the poles on the 

But in the case of Border smuggling the most remarkable 
thing is not the ingenuity of the smugglers, but the almost 
incredible conduct of the successive Administrations, which, 
differing more or less in other matters. agreed in perpetuating 
this monstrous system for the promotion of smuggling within 
the limits of the same kingdom. Sir Walter Scott remarks 
in “Redgauntlet” (Chap. XI) that Alan Fairford had long 
known that “ the excise awe had oveasioned an active contra- 
hand trade between Seotlund and England, which then [about 
1764] as now, [1824] existed, and will continue to exist, until 
the utter abolition of the wretched svstem which establishes an 
inequality of duties between the different parts of the same 
kingdom ; a system, be it said in passing, mightily resembling 
the conduct of the pugilist, who should tie up one arm that he 
might fight the better with the other.” But though “ Red- 
gauntlet” must have been more generally read, in 1824, than 
any other novel of that yenr, more than a quarter of a century 
was to \elapse before this eroes and gratuitous evil was 
abolished, Lockhart remarks that more of Scott's personal 
experiences ate given in “Redgauntlet” than in any other of 
the Waverley Novels. Tut for this fortunate circumstance we 
should now be without any picture of Border smugeling, though 
tales of organised smuggling with foreign countries on our 
southern shores are by no means rare, 

On consulting Hansard, I find that in July, 1851, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that English spirits 
paid 7s 10d. a gallon duty, Seottish spirits 3s. Se. and Irish 
spirits only 2s, In 1853 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made a step towards equalisation by 
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raising the duty on Scottish spirits to 4s, Sd, and that on 
Trish spirits to 3x 4d. Im 1854 the duty om Scottish spirits 
became fs. 8¢, and on Irish 45. And in 1855, during the 
Crimean War, the duty on English and Seottish spirits was 
equalised, both paying Ts 10d. a gallon, while that on Irish 
Spirits was raised to 6s, . 





Jone 81a, 1897. 
FE. W. Brasnoor, Esq., F.S.A,, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Mesting were read and signed. 

Mr. H. W. Srron-Karn read a paper on “ Newly Discovered 
Stone Implements from Somaliland, and from the Lost Flint 
Mines of Egypt.” 

Dr. Garsox gave an abstract of a paper by Dr. Pav. 
Tortyanp, on “Anthropolozy in Brittany,” and Dr. Jous 
Beppo: read a paper by himself and Mr, A, W, Moous on 
“ Physical Anthropology of the Isle of Man.” 


Votes of thanks were passed for the papers. 
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Craxta of ArgIcAN Bosna Racks, 
By F. Snrunsatt, Esq, BA. 


[Wire PLATe Ky.) 

BErore proceeding to the consideration of this subject, I desire 

to thank Professor Stewart, curator of the niuseum of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, and Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the British 

Museum, for the great kindness with which they afforded me 

every facility in their power for the examination of the spect 

mens in the collections under their care. I also desire to 
-=. ,express my thanks to Professor Macalister for much of the 

nikterial on which this paper is based and also for valuable 

help and suggestions during its progress. _ 

In working through any series of cramia collected from a 

: wide area, it is well to begin with those of the oldest and pre- 

sumably least mixed populations, as thereby we obtain a tixed 
| datum frum which to proceed. On this account, in my 
eyatematic studies of African craniology I have taken the 
Bush races first, as they are now generally considered to have 
been among the earliest inhabitants of the southern part of the 
Dark Continent. Their range of distribution was orginal! 
auch wider, and it is probable that it is only within the lost 
wo thousand years that they have been restricted to their 
present locality by the pressure of immigrant races. _ 
In this paper 1 propose to describe the skulls of Bushmen 
ul Hottentots in separate sections, not that craniologically 
ny sharp dividing line can be drawn between them, but rather 
becavse the remains of the former compose-a tolerably distinct 
ad homogeneous series, while those of the latter exhibit various 
ransitional types intermediate between the Bush race proper 
ad the surrounding Kaflir and Negro tribes. 
Tn the table of seriations I have meluded the indices given 
or Bush crania by Fritsch, Rolleston, and Sir William Turner 
in their respective memoirs. 













| L—Bush Race of Smith Africa. 
_ These aborigines are fast disappearing, and are now only to 


Orange river, in some of the valleys of Griqnaland, and in isolated 


be found usa few scattered groups along the south bank of the” 


ealities in Kafiraria. They still survive, however, in greater 
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numbers in the fastnesses of the Kalahari desert and along the 
border-line of Bechuanaland and German South-west Africa. 
Their remains are to be found throughout the whole of Cape 
Colony, especially along the sea-coast from Cape Agulhas to 
Algon Bay. 

I have measured twenty-six crania belonging to this ethnic 
group, the number being made up of three Strandloupers, or 
coast Bushmen, from Port Elizabeth and two Bushmen of the 
Transvaal tribe which are in the Anatomical Museum at 
Cambridge, ‘one of the Transvaal tribe in the Vesalianum at 
Basle, two skulls from Khama's country, north of British 
Bechuanaland, found in the Kalahari desert (long. 26° E, 
lat. 20° &.) by Mr. RT. Cunningham and by him deposited m 
the British Museum, the tale being completed by sixteen 
crania in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

We may commence detailed observations by an examination 
of the cram capuctty, which was in every case taken bythe 
modification of Broca’s method introduced by Sir William 
Turner, with the exception that separate litre and half-litre 
measuring tubes were employed instead of the two-litre vessel 
as used by-him. The mean of at least three measurements of 
every skull was taken, any observations differing by more than 
Lice. from the average being rejected. In the table of measure- 
iments | have included the capacities of the crania in the 
inuseum of the Royal College of Surgeons as given in the 
catalogue, pressure of time having prevented me from reenbing 
them. It ia at once apparent that while there is a considerable 
range of individual variation among skulls belonging to the 
liush race, yet the great majority are microvephalic, having a 
capacity of less than 1350 cc. The measurements of the series 
of male skulls are very concordant, the one from the Transvaal 
mm the museum at Basle having a capacity of 1405 ce., the 
nile Strandlouper ome of 1355 c.c., while the cranium from the 
Kalahari desert has the smaller volume of only 1220 cc., the 
average capacity for all the male skulls examined being 1327 e.c. 
The female series, however, is not so homogeneous, one of the 
Strundloupers running up to the high figure of 1515 c.c., while 
the second has a capacity of only 1185 «ec.; the specimen from. 
the Transvaal tribe has also the considerable capacity of 
1390 c.c,, thus raising the average of the series to 1563, whereas 
the greatest capacity previcusly recorded for female erania of 
the Bush mace was 1360, being that of a skull in the museum 
of the College of Surgeons. More capacious male crania had, 
however, heen noted by Turner and alao by de Quatrefages and 
Hamy, Comparing the foregoing averages with thoge embodied 
ii previous descriptions, we find— “ 
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Cambridge Collection .. 7 _ os 1327 1883 
Collection of Royal Colbyge of Surgeons =. . 140 1214 
Barnard Davis Collection a8 as on Lak 1274 
Turner, “ Challenger " Report or i 1319 102 
Fritsch, “Sud Afrikas Eingeborenen" as | 1852 1214 


ee SS eet 
To this comparison there is, however, the considerable draw- 
back that the capacities were not taken in the same manner in 
all instances. 

‘The mean in cases where the crania were cubed with shot 
appears to be—male 1331 cc. female 1296 cc., giving a mean 
sexual difference of 7b c.c. 

The following table contrasts Bush skulls with other similar 
TRCeEs — 
me 

Male. Female. 


————————— ae 


Hushmen = +* o. TT _ La] 1255 
Akkns 4. ar oT 2 oa =. 110z 1072 
Antlamanese +. os 8 ail _ 1244 1125 
Sicilian Pigmy .. = es vi a 103) -— 
Schanfhausen Pigmy o* aa Pat ae L207 —— 


Viewed in norma verticalis, these crania usually present the 
appearance of a fairly uniform, oecrpitally elongatec oval, with 
well-developed froutal and parietal eminences, the former being 
either separate and distinct or fusing across the mid-sagittal 
line. In some cases both frontel and parietal eminences are 
distinct enough to sive the skull the appearance, when viewed 
in this norma, of having been annularly compressed ulong the 
line of the coronal auture. Such crania would be described 
by Professor Sergi as rhomboid. The cranial vertex is some- 
what flattened, such flattening being especially noticeable he- 
tween the parietal eminences in the neighbourhood of the 
obelion. ‘The coronal, sagittal, and lambdoid sutures are re- 
markably simple, and wormian bones especially at the lambda 
are conspicuous by their absence, Only one skull in the whole 
series examined ia metopic; this skull is aleo characterised by 
a large median wormiun bone in the hinder part of the sagittal 
suture. Normally there is no median sagittal ridge, but some 
of the inland crenia have traces of it with a marked proove on 
the posterior half of the parietal bone in which the suture hes. 
The majority of skulls are eryptezygous, but in some of the 
Transvaal specimens the zygomatic arches are just visible, aud 
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indeed the prominence and strength of these processes is a 
distinguishing feature of the Transvaal and Kalahari tribes as 
compared with the Strandloupers from the south-castern sea- 
board of Cape Colony, _ 

The mean transverse dimensions of the cranial vau)t appear 
in the following table -— 
















SE 
| Male. Female. 
; | 
Diameter. Abeolote §$ Relative Absolute Relative 
Measiremienta fo max | measurements to mar, 
in millimetrcs, | B= 10.) in millimetres, B= 100, 
— ; | = 

Minimum frontal .. ¥ o7 TL" on i 

Maximum frontal ., 3 Ill 5 121 ar 7 

Bi-stepluanie = a 103 iS | 

Inter: pterinl ae fe Loz 13 74-6 

Hi-asteric 2 eb as 107 li 7: 'o 

Maximum transreres =e 186 138 loo 





The narrowness of the female crania at the level of the 
pterion and their relntive breadth above that point brought ont 
in this table is worthy of notice. To this character the name 
stenocrotaphism has been given. 

The mean fronto-rygomatic index of Bushman skulls is—for 
males 90-3, for females $6, and for both sexes tooether Sub-6, 
Cf. Hottentots, 93-2; Andamanese, 87°6- Nevroes, 845. 

The stephnio-zygomatic index is 86°3 for males and 923 for 
females. Cf. Hottentots, $32; Kaffirs, §8:8, 

The mean cephalic index of the skulls in the Anatomical 
Museum at Cambridge is 73-2 in the case of males and 77-6 in 
that of females. The male skull from the Transvaal at Taste 
hos an index of 76-9, while the indices of those from the Kala- 
hori desert are 78 and 78-4 for male and female respectively. 
The total mean for all the Bush erania examined ia—imale 75-2, 
female 76:8, practically identical with the nutibers given hy 
Turmer in the “Challenger” reports, viz. 75-8 and 76%, and 
close to those quoted by Fritsch in his lmeamograph on the 
aborigines of South Afriea: 74 and Th-2. The total mean index 
ef 752 given by Turner for all the thirty-six Bush crania of 
bite ee yer cere — ees available becomes, when the 
widitional skulls described in this per are incorporated, 75-4! 
Schaafhausen Pigmy, 71-4. _ | 

Comparisons of the distribution of the indices of the Bush 

* The average index of the Netley Collection ia Th, 
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skulls, according to Broca’s classification, are shown im the 
following table, the first two divisions containing only crania 
whose measurements are given at the end, the third comprising 
also those described by Sir William Turner, Fritsch,and others:— 





Brachyervhalio ot “ ~ 
Sub-brach orphali ae 43 — 


a a-4 
Mesaticep if re 4 14-8 40-9 15-5 
Butrdolichooephalie | aa a 44-4 27 ‘3 46-5 
Dolichocephalie hm es =e 40 “T ol *8 od "6 


When the skulls are viewed in norma lateralis, the most 
prominent features are the fulness of the forebead, the want of 
projection of the face as a whole, and niore especially of the 
nose, and the fulness and backward projection of the oveipital 

TL. 

The face is much flattened, the nasal bones being almost 
invisible in profile, and the alveolar border of the maxilla but 
slichtily projecting, while the incisor teeth are set in their 
sockets scarcely, if at all, obhquely, The chin in the majority 
of instances is weak and receding, while the malar hones, on the 
other hand, are voluminous and prominent. This gronp would 
appear to be one in which the alvenlar index of Sir William 
Flower is not very reliable as a tace character, the range $91- 
1075 being very great, far greater Indeed than the variations of 
prognathism as estimated by the eve, to which almost all Bush 
crania appear orthognathons. 

The mean index for males is 101°5 and for females 99-2, as 
eompared with 96-5 with a range of 9 unite and 998 with a 
range of 5 units, the figures given by Sir William Turner in 
the “ Challenger? report. 

The same difficulty with regard to the wide range of variation 
of prognathism in otherwise typical skulls has been noted by 
thé authors of “Crania Ethnica” in the course of their descrip- 
tion of the Hottentot-Buoshman ethnic group, 

The distribution among the various groups is indicated in 
tabular furm below :— 







Male, 


Orthognathous .. as .* ee vs) 40 46° 
Mesognathous .. os . as + 21-7 4h 
Prognathous oe a* ta "* ae “a 6° 


=} -19 


Cf. Akkas, 1085; Andamanese, 102; Sicilian Pigmy, 894. 
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The profile of the forehead is in most cases continued by that 
of the upper part of the nasal bones, the nasion not being at all 
depressed, and the glabella only slight, althongh superciliery 
ridges are rather more plainly marked. Among the inland 
Bushmen, however, the face has a sterner appearance, the 
tlabella being more prominent and overhanging the root of the 
nose, while the superciliary ridges are much stronger. | 

The forehead in all cases is full and rouniled, and the sagittal 
curve is vertical for the anterior thard of the frontal bone, on 
the average the sab-cerebral portion contributing in the male 
23°3 and in the female 17°83 per cent. of the total frontal curve. 
Among the marked features of the sagittal curve in South 
Airican races are, firstly, a transverse post-bregmatic concavity 
extending for about a quarter of the length of the parietal bone, 
producing an appearance as if the head in this region had been 
submitted to annular compression, and, secondly, a well-marked 
fattening of the eurve and of the cranial vertex in the region 
of the obelion, both these latter points being perhaps rather 
plainer in Kaffir than in Bush skulls. In many calvaria of the 
latter race, there is a distinct prominence and bulging out of the 
squama of the occipital bone, or it may be of the whole occipital 
region. This condition (fraquently associated with wormian 
ossicles along the line of the lambdoid suture, which are, how- 
ever, almost invariably absent in Bushman crania) is rare 
among Europeans, unusual in the northern Neeroes, present 
occasionally among the more southerly Bantu-speaking peoples, 
though fairly common among the Hamitic races, 

From the inion, which is poorly marked, the sagittal curve 
passes gently downwards and forwards to the opisthion, the bone 
in this region being smooth and but slightly marked by muscular 
LN pressions, 

In the following table will be found the relative measurements 
of the components of this curve, the lengths of the various 
portions being contrasted with the total sagittal curve (= 100):— 











| Frontal, | Paricial. Oveipital. 
Male .. a 28 + - | NS a5 °6 20-2 
Female ae a5 *2 o4°T Ts | 





The ratio of the pre-auricular to the total horizontal curve 
(= 100) is in males 44-4 and in females 43-9, 

Conspicuous features in this norma are the well-marked linen 
temporales, bounding the temporal fossa and curving round the 
posterior border of the parietal bone to join the inner, the strong 
post-zygomatic ridge, and the outer, a ridge running on to the 
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mastoid, gradually becoming more prominent till it ends at the 
tip of the process. ‘The mastoid process is small, but roughened, 
and strongly marked with an unusually well cut digastric 
vruove, Between the above ridges there passes a narrow, fairly 
deep supra-mastoid groove, ranning in a curved manner down 
the temporal bone and causing the mastoid process to stand out 
with a distinctly greater prominence than one would expect 
from consideration of its size alone, This association of a 
prominent supra-mastoid groove with small, well-cut mastoid 
processes would appear to be a distinctive feature of the skulls 
of the Bush-Hottentot ethnic groups, and its presence or absence 
is a guide of some value in all attempts to decipher the affinities 
of the various tribes of South Africa from a study of their 
ostenlogical characters. 

In Bush crania the squama of the temporal bone is somewhat 
flattened, but the zygomatic fossa is shallower just below the 
level of the squamous suture than above it, The tempor! bone 
isseparated by a broad, deep, well-marked groove or gutter from 
the lateral surface of the frontal, which bulges out into the 
temporal fossa, giving an irregular appearance. 

The pterion, except in one case (which has a fronto-squamosal 
articulation), is of the normal H or N shape, although the 
process of the great wing of the aphenoidl is usually very long 
wl narrow. In only one instance is there a wormian bone in 
this situation, and anomalies of articulation of any kind are 
rare, In one skull the lips of the spheno-squamous suture 
project outwards as a ridge passing on either side down the 
fossa, the anterior third of which it converts into a deep gutter, 
The conceptacule cerebelli are full and well developed, so that 
most of the skulls rest upon them when placed on the table; 
but in some of the inland Bush crania the mastoid processes 
are of sufficient length to act us supports in this position in the 
place of the conceptacule or the ocerpital condyles. 


The relation of length to height o8 seen in this norma is | 


expressed by the altitudinal index 70°8 in the male and 71:2 
in the female, so that the Bush skulls would appear to be orthe- 
cephalic, though on the border-line of cham#eephalism, Cf 
Akkas, 76°1; Andamanese, 77-9 ; Sicilian Pigmy, 77°3. 

Classifying the crania according to this index, we obtain the 
following table of percentages :— 





Cha : hale a ie ia oa Pa a 42°35 i 
Orthocephalic 7. ad es 8 = fi? Pe | 
Hypeicephalia iF nr - a 11'S — 





ss. Pb 


ies, i ——~ | 
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Viewed in norma oceipitalis, the cranium sometimes appears 
pentagonal, with flattened sides, but more often the roof is 
rounded off in a wide curve. This flattening of the vertex ja 
usually wiven as a characteristic of skulls of the Bush race. 

The breadth-height index is 96 in males and 914 in females, 
the percentages in the various divisions being— 









Mala. Female, 
Akrocephalia , 7 =. i i i 8 7 21 aE 
Metrioceohalic ., ‘ he) 31-6 
Tapeinocephalic. , 1B* 





The relationship of the suprm-auricnlar portion to the total 
transverse curve (= 100) is in the male 69°77 and in the female 
63-5. 

Norma facialis—Turning from a study of the cranium to 
examine the face, there appears at first sight to be a comparative 
uniformity throughout the entire series, which greatly simplifies 
the lahour of deseription : and although on closer inspection this 
13 not entirely borne out, the differances whieh appear are those 
of degree rather than of kind. In ull there is a broad, full 
forehead, with distinet frontal eniinences, prominent. external 
angular processes, rendered yet more conspicuous by a slight 
depression on the bone superior and internsl to therm, compara- 
tively large and forwardly projecting cheek-bones, a broad, 
lopressed nose, and a generally orthognathons face, with weak, 
receding chin. The orbits as a rule are atiall and microseme, 
with strong borders and a wide interorbital space, the latter 
heing due to a fattening and widening of the ascending 
prance of the maxille, which in these eranin form part of the 
widge as well as of the side walls of the nose, The nasal 
hones, nearly flat from side to side and from above downwards, 
are set at a very open angle to one another, merely serving to 
roof in the space between the nasal processes of the maxillm 
tml not themselyes contributing to the prominence of the 
bridge, The side walls of the apertura pyriformis (which is 
iat. road compared with its height) round off into the floor, 
and this into the anterior surface of the stiperior maxilla, the 
lower border being, however, rather sharper than in the Hotten- 
tots or West Coast Negroes, 

The nasal apine 18 very weak and inconspienets, as lm all the 
black races of Africa, while the upper jaw is brond and slight, 
with very distinet incisive and canine fosse, The palate is 
parabolic, and containa in its alveolar border perfectly healthy, 
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though frequently much-worn-down teeth. The mandible is 
slight ard characterised by a roughened and frequently everted 
angle, but especially by a short coronoid process, the sigmoid 
noteh being in consequence remarkably shallow. Considerable 
variations, however, apart from those due to sex, occur in the 7 
degree of prominence of the glabella and superciliary ridges, in 
the prognathism of the maxilla, and in the o liquity of the teeth 
in their sockets. 

Further details are best brought out by a study of the various - 
facial indices tabulated in order below -— 


Superior facial index of Broca—Mean for males, 69-7: 
fooiaten, 702. Cf. Hottentots (Broca), 666; Kattira, 71-7: | 
Akkas, 65-7. | “ail 

Upper facial index of Kollmann—Mean for males, 69-5; 
females, 47°6. 


The skulls therefore lie on the border-line between lepto and 
chamzprosopy, the females being included in the latter class 
in greater numbers than the males, in whom the face is of a 
somewhat irregular nature, 

The distribution according to a modification of T'rofessor 
Kollmann’s classification (in which a leptoprosope mesocephal 
division not recognised for European skulis is introduced) is— 








Male. Female, . 
Chamarprosope dolichocephals l4 3 _ 
Chameprosope mesoreplials ., 214 a8 ‘5 
Chameprosope oes - 77 
Leptoprosope dolichoerphals .. es Fis 21-4 14 >. . 
Leptoprosope mesocephals =. . es “s 257 38-5 
Leptoprosope brachyerphals .. “ . Tl — * ‘a 


Owing to injuries to the skull, in several eases rendering it 
impossible to measure the bi-zygomatic breadth, the upper Jacial 
inter of Virchow, in which the naso-alveolar height is compared 
with the bi-maxillary breadth, becomes of especial interest. It 
it in males 65-6 and in females 66-2. Cf. true Hottentots; 
O54; Korannas, 649; Kaftirs, 75-1; Angonis, 72-7 : West Coast 
Necroes, H6-8, 

The results obtained by its employment are thus seen to be 
very concordant with those derived from the other facial] indices, 
with the great advantage that it ean be found for many skulls 
in which the duta for the latter cannot be obtained. | 

The breadth relations of the face are most clearly seen in a 
table in which the various diameters are compared with the 
ophryo-alveolur height (= 100):— 
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| Jugal. coal | Maxillarr. 
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Male no oi in a= = 135. °2 


a> = 
oh 
Female _ a aa «| Lar 
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The mean orbital index is for males 78-5, females 849, the 
range in the seriation table being 66-95, with maxima at 76 and 
8a, ‘showing the comparatively microseme nature of Bush erania. 
('f, Hottentets (Broca), $45; Akkas, 820; Andamanese, 91°77 ; 
Sicilian Pigmy, 86°9. 

The orbits are occasionally asymmetrical, there being a differ- 
ence of one or two units between the indices on the right and 
left sides respectively. 

The nasal inder shows a range from 48 to 74, with an average 
of 60-2 for males and 61°38 for females. C7. Hottentots, 576 ; 
Akkas, 504: Andamanese, 50-9; Sicilian Pigmy, 55%. 

This intense platyrhiny is very characteristic of Bushmen and 
Bush intermixtures in Africa. 

The general features and “cast of countenance” of the facial 
skeleton can be observed from a combined table in which the 
facial, orbital, and nasal indices are classified in accordance with 
Broca’s terminology :~— 


A 





Microseme .. 
Mesnseme .. 








The mean naso-malar index of Oldfield Thomas is 107-1 in the 
cage of males and 105°9 in that of females, thus showing the 
crania to be platyopic. 

The general form of the parabolic palate is indicated by the 
subjoined list of indices -— 











| Male. 
Btagiky lini (Virchow) .. ws ‘a r 70% 70-3 
Uranie (Flower) Mi} a a aa 1] | *l 107 
Dental .. ie #* 24 ee wo 41°56 | 43-1 
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The mandible is characterised by the shortness of the coronoid 
and condylar processes and by the narrow, AG chin, and 
has a mean gonio-cypomatic index of T3°5. Cf. Hottentots, TT; 
West Coast Negroes, 714; Katfirs, 74 

The results of the foregoing measurements may be briefly 
summarised by describing Bush crania as sub-doliclocephalic, 
metriocephalic, orthognathic, meseseme, platyrhine, lepto- 
staphylinic, cryptozygous, and microcephalic. 


TL.—Aftlentots. 


The Hottentot race is usually subdivided into three main 
branches -— 

The true MMotienfofs, who are found on the western and southi- 
eastern borders of Cape Colony, but in greatest numbers and 
purest strain in Namaqualand and Southern Damaraland; the 
Griguas, a Toongrel stock with a Hottentot basis inhabiting 
East and West Griqualand at the junction of the Orange anid 
Vaal rivers; and the Xorennas, or Koragets, surviving in the 
valleys of the Upper Orange, Vaal, and Modder, and on the 
hanks of the Central Hart river in British Bechuavaland, the 
tribes on the latter being known as the Korannas of Mamuaa. 

As far as craniological characters are concerned, the Korannas 
would appear to be somewhat separated off from the other 
eroups of their race and to more closely resemble the Kaffirs, 
with whom they have been In contact for a long time, while 
the Western Hottentots have only in quite recent times come 
into collision with the eastern and central divisions of the 
Rantu-speaking peoples by the mizration westwards of the 
Ba-Mangwato Bechuanas, their previous relations having been 
solely with the Ova-Mpo and Ovn-Herrero tribes. 

The hill Damaras appear to be intermediate between the 
Bushmen and the true Nama Hottentots, but as yet specimens 
for a more detailed study of the populations of this part of 
Africa are not available. 

No hard and fast dividing line con be drawn from cranio- 
logical evidence between the Hottentota and the Bushmen on 
the one hand and the negroid races on the other, various 
transitional forma being found; but in the true Hotrentots 
Pashman characters undoubtedly predominate, This agrees 
perfectly with the descriptions of Galton in his “ Tropical South 
Africa,” where he says, “The Namaqua Hottentot is simply 
the reclaimed and somewhat civilised Bushman, just as the 
Oerlama represent the same raw muterial under a shehtly 
higher degree of polish. Not only are they identical in fentures 
and language, but the Hottentot tribes have been and still con- 
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tinue to be recruited from the Bushmen. Therefore when [ 
say Oerlam, Hottentot, or Bushman, the identically same yellow, 
flat-nosed, woolly-haired, clicking individual must be conjured 
up in the mind of the reader, differing only in dirt, squalor, and 
nakedness according to the term employed.” , 

Indeed, but for the fact that some of the Hottentot skulls 
show transitional characters towards the Negroes, especially to 
the tribes of the districts around the great Inkes, and that 
the Korannas present some still more distant resemblances to 
the Kathrs, the osteological relics of thia race would not deserve 
a separate description. 7 | 

For the purposes of this paper, I liave examined twenty-two 
crania, comprising specimens from all the various subdivisions 
of the Hottentot race, in the Anatomical Musenm at Cambridve, 
in the British Museum, and in the coliections of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Their distribution is clearly indicated by 
the headings of the table of measurements. 

A distinctive feature of Hottentot as contrasted with Bush 
cna is the greater capacity, which is on the average 1420 c.c, 
in male and 1310 ec. in female skulls, giving a mean capacity 
of 1365 ec. for true Hottentots, which thus fall into the meso- 
cephalic division, 

The figures for Korannas are somewhat higher, viz. 1455 c.c. 
Cf Kaffir, 1520 ec.: West Coast Negro, 1420 cc.; Central 
Lakes Negro, 1450 cc. ; Chonese, 1495 c.0, 

Viewed in norma tverticalis, true Hottentot crania are of 
comparatively small size and oval in outline, but those of the 
Koranna are somewhat anteriorly élongated. Moat; of the skulls 
are ¢ryptozypous, but in those of the latter subdivision both 
mesozygons and phenozygous forms are met with, There is 
aga rule a considerable degree of prognathism, which may be 
prominent im this nerma. Viewed in norma mcipitalia, the 
akull presents a pentagonal form, with the vault, however, in 
many cases rounded off into a somewhat flattened areh, this 
latter condition being met with in the Korannas, while a mid- 
sagittal keel is more cominon among the true Holtentots. 

In norma lateralis characteristic Bushman features appear in 
all Hottentot skulls, the flattening of the face, especially in 
the region of the nose, the prominence and size of the malar 
bones, the fulness of the forehead, the flattening of the vertex, and 
the deep supra-mustoid groove being especially noticeable, The 
degree of prognathisam varies considerably, but is more marked 
in the Namaqua than in the Korunna. In true Hottentot 
skulls the post-bregmutic concavity of the sagittal curve is very 
Sohapicu@ns, in shine, cases amounting to annular defurmation, 
thus rendering the artificial origin of the former condition very, 
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probable. An occipital renflement is less frequent than in Bush 
crania. The linew temporales are plainly marked especially 
at their terminations, but the temporal fossa asa rule is but 
The zygomatic arches are somewhat Variable in size, but 
ustally strong and prominent, a condition which is correlated 
with the roughness and eversion of the angle of the mandible 
a3 well as with the wearing down of the teeth in the older 
skulls. The mastoid processes are usually small, but roughened 
and very sharply cut, this being less marked in tribes which 
have for a long time been in contact with the Southern Bantus. 
4In most cases the pterion is of the normal H shape, but in three 
there are fronto-temporal sutures, and in any the process of 
the great wing of the sphenoid is very narrow. Wormian 
bones in this situation are not uncommon, and in a considerable 
number, including all the Korannas, several such bones are 
found in the squamous suture, The plate of the temporal 
bone is bulged out in thia region, so that the traneverse diameter 
below the suture exceeds that at the lower border of the parietal, 
the temporal fosae being correspondingly shallow at this level. 
Viewed in norma factalis the characteristic width and lack 
of projection of the fuce are at once seen. The flattening is 
due to the great prominence of the voluminous malar bones, 
and the variations observed in this norma are due to differences 
in the depth and distinctness of the infra-orbital fossm, which 
are much more conspicuous in the true Hottentot than in the 
Koranna erania, thus showing the much greater resemblance of 
the former to those of Bushmen. The interorhital distance is 
always considerable, and is due to the breadth of the ascending 
processes of the maxille. The nasal bones are usually of 
moderate size, but are flattened and lie in the same line 
Considerable differences, however, occur in their sliupe, some 
skulls having them of about equal width from above down- 
wards, while in others they are much narrower in the middle 
of their length than at the nasion or their frep extremity. In 
profile only the lower ends of the nasal bones appear, the upper 
portions being hidden beneath the maxillary processes. In 
some cases the flattening goes so far that the planes of the 
superior surfaces of the nasal bones on either side form a 
re-entrant ingle with one another. The apertura pyriformis is 
very short and broad, the floor being rounded off, though in 
sme cases prenasal fosse, or simian grooves, are to be found. 
The nose is platyrhine, but not so markedly 30 a8 in Bushman 
crania, The forehead is of moderate width, very full and 
vertical, the frontal eminences usually fusing across the mid- 
sagittal line; the glabella is very slight, but the superciliary ridges 
VOL. XXVIL T 
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distinet, neither being quite so well marked as in the Bush race. 
The orbits are large and usually mesoseme, but considerable 
variations in shape are to be found im an examination of this 
series of skulls. 

The alveolar processes are rounded and im many cases project- 
ing, but the marked prognathismof the Hottentot is mostly dental, 
the sockets for the meisor teeth being set somewhat obliquely. 
The palate is parabolic, but in some crania its shape approaches 
the ellipse, In the true Hottentots the mandible 1s compara- 
tively slight, with.a high symplhysial berder, short condylar and 
coranoil processes, a rather shallow sigmoid fossa, a narrow, 
pointed chim, and frequently an everted angle, in all of which 
chiuracteristices they are intermediate between the Bushmen and 
the Newroes of the great lakes, The mundible of the Koranna, 
on the other hand, is strong and massive, with long corenoid 
processes, deeper sizmoid fosem, hizher alveolar processes, much 
better marked muscular impressions, and a broad, square, 
powerful chin, in all of which features it closely resembles the 
mandibles of Kattir and Zula skulls, 

The molar teeth are large and well formed, considerably worn 
down in skulls beyond middle age, but in all cases well implanted 
and perfectly healthy; the incisors, which are small, round, 
thick, and truncated, show in many cases signs of having been 
filad down. | 

All the features of the skull are in accordance with the 
description given by Dr Williamson of some preserved 
Hottentot heads now in the museum of the Army Medical 
School at Netley, but formerly at Fort Pitt, Chatham :-— 

“The head is broad and square, the face broad and flat; the 
forehead ia straight and well arched; the ears are placed far 
hack on the head, the distance from them to the prominent 
cheek-bones being very great; the malars stand forwards and 
outwards, and with the long, narrow, pointed chin nearly form a 
triangle; the breadth between the eyes is great, and there is 
scarcely any perceptible bridge to the nose; the nostrils are 
small and depreased, the greatest diameter being in the trans- 
verse direction.” 

The cranial sutures as a rule are simple, but sometimes poss 
without any intermediate stages to a condition of foliation. 
Only one skull is metopic. 

Wormian bones are not uncommon, but an os epactale is 
exceedi ugly rare, 

The following are the details of the examination, the Hottentot 
crania being compared in all cases with those of Kaffirs, Negroes 
of the lake districta (principally consisting of a Reries sent to the 
British Museum from Nyassaland by Sir H. H. Johnston, which 
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Thope to deseribe fully at some future date), and with a collection 
from various districts of North-west Africa, extending from the 
Gambia to the Gold Coast, composed cliefly of Ashantis and 
Dahomans. 

Some comparisons with Chinese crania are inserted on account 
of Barrow's ingenious, though futile, hypothesis of the Asiatic 
origin of the Cape Hottentota. 

The cephalic inder has a range from 66 to 79, with a mean of 
72:7 for males and 75-9 for females, as compared with Kaffir, 
723; Anyanja, 73; West Coast Negro, 73-2; Chinese, 78-8. 

The distribution im the various divisions is— 





Hottentots, | Kaffirs. | Lakes District 
Dolichocrephalio.. 62-1 775 72 62-5 
Sub-dolichocephalio a4°5 li “7 14°65 22g 
Mesaticephalic nye a4 i 6 6-5 a 
Brachycephalio .. oe — — — “i 





thus indicating the intense dolichocephalism of all the black 
raves of Africa. 

The length-height, or altitudinal index, is in the average male 
71-2 and in the femule 71-5, as contrasted with Koranna, 70-1 ; 
Kaflir, 713; Anyanja, 729; Chinese, 75:2; and with the 
following distribution :-— 





Central | West 

















Hottentots. | Kaffirs. | Lakes District | Const 

Negroes. Negroes. 
Chammeceplialic .. * 35°] 13-9 2 iZ-1 
Orthocephalie .. o ci“ BG “th fal -8 a0 *h 
Hypeicephalic .. Bl 206 Siz 48-4 


a : =—— 


The breadth-height index is of greater interest as a guide to 
ethnic relationship. Mean for males, 97-4: fernales, 95-8. ay 
Koranna, 94-7; Kaffir, 987; Anyanja, 101-7; Chinese, 103; 
Sicihan Pizmy, 107-4. 

Classifying this index according to Broca’s divisions, we find— 

t 2 
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Tapeinocephalic «+ os | ; t= | re 
Metriovep halic ae ae | 41 * ayo : 23-8 
Akrocephalic.. , " oh 6g 


The forehead is full, but the g¢ glabella cit slight, the proportion 
of the anb-cerebral to the total frontal curve being 169 in the 
true Hottentot as against 19°1 in the Koranna. 

The distribution “ot the sayittal curve amongst its various 
components obtaining in African races is imdicated in the 
following table :— 





| Frontal, : Parietal, | Occipital. 








True Hotteniot rs = ee a7 | Sa“ 1 29-9 
Korauna ~% ‘ 4 as abe Ss 45 ‘A B01 
Bushman . o ie : 55 aa 6 29-3 
Kaflir .. = Fat oe an os *2 51 “ti 
Central Lakes Negro. . +. aT aa | 861 £0 6 
West Const Negro .. “* a oa-0 | B5°1 


| ad 





Applying similar ii aac to other curves, We e find— 





Relation of eupra- Relation of pre- 
auricular to total auricular to total 
transverse CuUrTe, | harnzontal curve, 
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Troe Hottentot oe a es ia 47-7 
Koritna as ie as na Oy 3 45 “6 
Bushman a & *e os 607 44-2 
Kaflir .. ** as 65 4 47-5 
Central Lakes Negro. 60-1 47°7 
West Comat Negra os *& =a 67° 7 4° f) 
The mean upper facial indices are as follows :— 
| Upper Facial | Upper Facial 
(Broa). (Koilmann), 





Trae Hottentot vs . a BD -4 52°] 
Lie 7 Cr * ae Fil, ae full +e 
haiiir . i ba oe pt — W117 53S 
Any — : 70°68 Bz 
Weat Cosat Negro k : Tl *h 45-0 
Bicilian Pigmy i and Si a 
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The distribution of the crania is— 
- : 





Central Weat 
Hottentots, | Kuffirs. Lakes ‘Comat 
Negroes. | Negroes, 
Chameprosape aa o6°9 a4° 6 Zi) 467 
Leptoprosope .. * Ga 2 61-6 50 ie) 











It is found that male Hottentots are distinctly more lepto- 
prosopic than the females. 

The orbital index shows a range from 72 to 100, with maxima 
on the seriation curve at 79 and 86 and a mean of 86-7 for males 
and 881 for females. Cf Kattir, 85-5; Anyanja, 883; West 
Coast Negro, 847; Cheese, 89-0. 

The mean nasel tndexin the case of the males is 56 and in that 
of the females 59, with a range of sixteen units 49-67. (f 
Kaftir, 55°1; Anyanja, 57°3; West Coast Negro, 614; Chinese, 
40h, showing the intense platyrhiny of the ] lottentots, who in 
this respect are inferior only to the Bushmen. 

As before, the general characteristics and harmony of the face 
are indicated in the subjacent combined table —— 





The alvedlar iader shows a range from §3 to 110, with a max- 
imum in the seriation curve at 102, the mean index for males 
being 101-9 and for females 1003, Cf Korannas, 102 ; Katffirs, 
98; Anyanjas, 1009; West Const Negroes, 99-9; Chinese, 09. 

The distribution observed on classification is— 


Central West 








Progoathio a aa°3 
Mesognathic .. 50 
ae 16-7 
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The parabolic palate has a mean sfaphylinic index of 71-2 for 
both sexes, a mean wranie index, male 111-5 and female 109°9, 
and a dental index of 41-5 in the male and 43-5 in the female 











akulls, 
| Btaphylinie. | Uranie, Dental. 
Cf. Korwnwa .. ee) 118-9 416 
Kafr = a ae | 65-6 Llo-7 42-5 
Anyanje -. se wee] BBG 111 423 
West Const Negro = | 67 1097 4a O 





The great ns of the nasal region of the face is clearly 
indicated in the table showing the naso-malar indices of the 
Various races >— 


True Hottentot .. te ee 107*1 


Koranna .. sis ss cs 1041 
Kuftir "e ~ ot — 106 
Anvanja ,. ve - 1s 107-2 


West Coast Negro Ps o 106-4 
all thus falling into the platyopic subdivision. 

Summing up the results of the foregoing classifications, the 
true Hottentot skull may be briefly described as dolicho- 
cephalic, akrocephalie, leptoprosopic, mesoseme, platyrhine, and 
leptostaphylinic. 


IT L.—eneral Conclusions. 


A survey of the foregoing measurements and of the tables of 
seriations shows that the Bushmen proper are in most of their 
features clearly separated off from the surrounding black races. 
The Hottentots, on the other hand, are seen to be intermediate 
in their characters, 

The cephalic and altitudinal indices present monomorphic 
curves with no special features of interest, the summit of both 
curves being at about the same position in all the African 
Traces, 

The curve of the breadth-height indices is dimorphic, the 
first foous of regression being at a low index both in Hottentots 
and Bushmen, a position in which the curves for other African 
races show no elevation. 

‘The second focus corresponds to the commencement of the 
Tise in the curve among the Kaftir and Negro tribes, and may 
perhaps be taken as an indication cf some ret: | 


seems Clear in the Hottentots, whose second foetus more 
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neatly corresponds to the summit of the curve in the case of 
Negroes from the “Central Lakes"; in the Hottentots the curve 
continues with a gradual descent for some little distance. 
However, the abrupt cessation of thia curve in the case of the 
Bushmen throws considerable doubt on this interpretation, and 
would indicate that such racial intermixture, if it occurred at 
all, must have been at an early period, Although male and 
female indices are tabulated tovether in this seriation, the 
dimorphism of the curve is due to racial, and not sexual, 
influences. 

This index almost completely destroys the comparison drawn 
by Williamson between the Bushman and Ashanti crania, the 
former inclining towards tapeinocephalism, while the latter are 
very akrocephalic. 

The seriation of the alveolar indices is of greater interest, 
The curve constricted from Bosh crania is dimorphic, with 
maxima at $7 and 102, while that for Hottentots is mone- 
morphic, with a maximum at 102. The first focus of regression 
in the curve for Bushmen is at a lower index than appears 
among other African races, and agrees with the usual descrip- 
tion of such skulls as orthognathons; the second focna cor- 
responds with the maximum of the curve among the Negroes 
from the shores of Lake Nyassa, but it is less than the 
maximum for Negroes from the north-west coast, This curve 
indicates resemblances between the Bushinen and other pigmy 
races, the first maximum corresponding to the mean alveolar 
index of the Furepean pigmies, while the second approaches 
that of the Negrillos of the Central African forests. The 
greater prognathism of the Hottentots separates them from the 
Kaftir tribes in contact with them to the south-esst, and con- 
stitutes a point of resemblance with the Negroes of the lake 
listricts, 

That such a relationship should exist is very probable, as the 
loose stone heaps which mark the track of the Hottentots are 
to be found far to the north of the Zambeai river, and Andersson 
describes wandering tribes of Bushmen in the extreme north 
of Damaraland, where they must for a long time have been 
close neighbours of the central group of Bantu-speaking peoples, 
Some of the skulls from tribes inhabiting the western shores 
of Lake Nyassa are almost indistingwishable from those of 
Hottentots from Cape Colony. There are a number of races 
inhabiting a strip of country extending from the reat lakes to 
the Zambesi distinguished by prognathous and hypsistenodoli- 
chocephalic skulls, These races are separated from the sea 
on the one side by the Makua, Mozambique, and Kafr tribes, 
who are tapeinocephulic and less prognathous, although pre- 
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senting the same devree of dolichocephalism, and on the other 
by Ova Herrero and Bangala tribes, of whose craniological 
features, which appear to resemble those of the Kaffirs of 
Natal, we know but little. 

The seriation of the orintal index separates off the Bush as the 
only markedly microseme African race, and shows that it is 
most nearly approached in this respect by the Negroes of the 
Slave Coast. 

The dimorphism of this curve is due to sexual influences, the 
female skulle being mote megaseme than the male. 

The curve of the nasal index is monomorphic, the maximum 
heing at 62 in the Bushmen, while in the Hottentots there is a 
tendency to group round 53, an index which corresponds with 
the maximum for tribes from the lake districts The Buch 
races are Lhus seen to be the most platyrhine in Africa, but to 
be appreacher in this respect, as Williamson has pointed out, by 
the Ashantis, 

The Bushmen of Sonth Africa therefore appear to be 
characterised by certain spécific features, and not to very 
closely resemble any other race. 

The first theory as to their origin was that propounded by 
Barrow in his “Travels in Southern Arica,” published in 1801. 
He considers that the Bush races might have arisen aa the 
offspring of Chinese sailors wrecked on the Mozambique coast. 
To support this hypothesis he notices certain resemblances 
between the Bushmen and Mongolians, and observes that the 
upper lid of the eye of a real Hottentot, as in that of the 
Chinese, was rounded off into the lower on the side next the 
nose. In his “Travels in China” Barrow goes on to remark: 
“Further observations have confirmed me in the striking degree 
of resemblance between them. Their physical features agree 
in almost every point: the form of their persons, the sroal)ness 
of their joints and extremities, their colour and features, their 
voices, and particularly their singularly shaped eye.” Barrow, 
it should be observed, does not distinguish hetween Hottentots 
and Bushmen, describing these nomad peoples as “true abori- 
gines of South Africa, unmixed with any other tribe.” 

This view as to the Chinese origin of the Bushmen received 
support from Knox in 1824, and in later years from Lamprey, 
who, after pointing out some slight resemblances between Chinese 
ind Hottentot skulls in his possession, continued his comparison 
on ethnological grounds, 

This hypothesis was without difficulty refuted by Desmouling, 

it oe Beers a these ruces present no resemblances. 

4, however, wor of note that Williamson in hi 
description of the Bush sates at Chatham, while | fee ip 
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all views os to their Chinese affinities, compares them with 
Mulays. 

A oR useful comparison is with the Negrillos of the . 
equatorial forest zone in Africa and with the pigmy races 
recently described in Europe. | . | 

Sir William Flower in his memoir on the Akkas shows een 
points of resemblance between them and the Bushmen, am 
notes that their skulls conform more to the type of the African 
Negro than to that of any other race. 

Prognathism, platyrhiny, elongated, narrow palate, and me 
teeth, all characteristic of the Negro, are exaggerated im the 
Akka. The last three characters are also found in the skulls of - 
Bushmen, while the extremes of prognathism recorded for the 
latter exceed those found in the Akkas, although their mean 
alveolar index is considerably the smaller. A special feature of 
the Akka skull is the microseme orbit, which is also character- 
istic of Bushmen. 

The oblong oval skull, the vertical forehead, and well-marked - 
supra-mastoid grooves ure equally noticeable in both races, : 

Descriptions of the appearance of the Negrillos vary some- 
what, but Hermann von Wissmann in the narrative of his 
second journey cst Equatorial Africa describes the Batwa of 
the forest zone south of the Congo, who are probably of the 
same race as the Akka, as reminding lim strongly of portraita 
of the Bushmen of Cape Colony. Du Chaillu describes a pigmy 
race, the Obongo, in Ashiraland, as of a light brown colour, and 
somewhat resembling the Bushmen. 

On the whole it seems probable that the Negrillos and 
the Bushmen are allied, the former either having taken refuge in 
the almost impenetrable forest when the onrush of the conquer- 
ing Bantu Katiirs swept the Bushmen to the south, or else havin 
penetrated therein before this invasion, and so being unaffectec 
by it. The principal objection to such a view 1s that the 
-phenomenon of steatopygia has as yet not been described 
among the Negrillo races. Dr. Jonker indeed definitely states 
that among the Wochus this feature is never found. 

The comparison of the Bushmen and the European pigmies is 
rendered the more interesting on account of the statuette from 
the neolithic station at Brassempouy which represents the race 
of that time as steatopygous. _ | ~ & 

In Europe remains of a pigmy race have been found in 
neolithic strata at Schaafhausen, and in Sicily and Sardinia a 
small race still surviving was discovered by Professors Koll- 
mann and Sergi Professor Sergi considers that the pigmy 
races came to Europe in neolithic times, but that they present 
no Negrito affinities. | 
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On examining together the skulls of Bushmen and of a 
European pigmy, a few interesting points of COMparison may, 
however, be noticed, The European skulls are rather smaller. 
The cranial capacity of a skull from Schaafhansen described by 
Professor Kollmann is 1207 ¢.c., while that of a Sicilian pigmy 
in the Vesalianum at Basle is 1030 ce., the average capacity of 
Bush crania being 1330 cc. If a well-filled Bushman skull be 
selected for comparison the cranial outline as seen in norma 
vertices is similar in the two eases. The zygomatic arches are, 
however, relatively wider in the European pigmy skull, which is 
phenozygous, while in the Bush crania the eryptozygous 
condition usually obtains. 

Viewed in norma lateralis, well-marked double line tempo- 
tales, a stall mastoid, strong zygomatic arch, and post-zygomatic 
ridge with aslight supra-mastoid groove, are to be noticed in the 
skull of the Sicilian pigmy, as in that of the Bushman. These 
features, it may be remarked, are not found among the 
Andamanese or the Negrites of Malaysia. In the pigmy the 


forehead is full and vertical, the nasal bones are inconspicuous 


in profile, and the face is superiorly orthognathous, all of these 
features being also characteristic of the Bush races of South 
Africa, 

In norme facialis there are also several pomnts of resemblance, 
such os the wide interorbital space, the prominent, forwardly 
projecting malars, the deep infra-orbital fosee, the marked 
platyrhiny, and chamepresope nature of the face. 

The nose in the Sicilian pigmy is the most platyrhine in 
Europe, but differs from that of the Bushmen and the negro 
races generally in the greater prominence of the bridge and 
the sharper chiselling of the lower border. and floor, although the 
general shape of the apertura pyriformis is not very dissimilar 
in the two cases. 

The cephalic, facial, orbital, and nasal indines of the two races 
agree very well; but the European pigmy is sharply distinguished 
from his African brother by the possession of a very akro- 
eephalic skull, a feature never found among the Bushmen. 

For the present T can only say that the data seem to me too 
insufficient to enable the affinities of the various Pilemy rmees to 
be clearly demonstrated or to allow of much sivnificance being 
attached to auy apparent resemblances, 
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Description of Plate X VE 
Fig. 1.— Norma facialis of adult male Bushman. 
» 2— Norma faferalie of the same. 
7 ini cea ta adult male “ Trae” Hottentat, 
» 4—Jorma lateralis of the same without lower jaw, 


The photographs are of skulls in the Army Medical Museum 
at Netley Hospital, 





P.8.—Since the above was written I have beon enabled by the kind permission 
of the authorities to examine the collection of Bush and Hottentot crania in the 
Army Metical Museom at Netley, These skulls differ in no important respects 
cases Sant ene desea A table of their measurements and indies is 
appended, but they have not been included in the averages and seriatious, 
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The Carte LANGUAGE a now spoken in Dominica, West 
Inpies. By Josern Numa Rar, St. Kitts, West Indies, 
February, 1897. 


OnrTHocnrarny. 
Five of the vowel sounds used in these illustrations of the Carib 


language are those of the Italian, viz, a, ¢, 7,0, A sixth is” 
that of a short @ and corresponds to the vowel as it is. 


pronounced in the French word ru; ey., sist —a bird A 
seventh is the short = pronounced as in the English sin and 


found in such words as iddina = 1 am, in which the second i 


is ao lightly sounded that the third syllable may be omitted in 
conversation and the verb become dafna, 


Whenever two or more vowels are in contact each is: 


pronounced separately. ) 
The consonants have more or less the same sounds as in 
English. They are the same in number as in that language 
with the exception of the soft ¢, 7, 2, and z, which are not. 
loyed in Carib, and d, which is probably replaced by ft 

e compound consonants are wh and ch. The former occurs 
in wha, which is the third person plural of the personal pronoun, 
The » is pronounced, as far as it can be, before the A which is- 
aspirated, The latter, when at the beginning of a word, is 
sounded as in the English church; and, when final, as in the 





Seotch loch. - 
The letter A is dy aspirated, 
The accent in the Carib words will be indicated by placing 


the French acute secent over the vowel on which it falls; eg. in 
miifu, the accent should be placed on the penultimate, and, iw 
Adruti, on the antepenultimate syllable. | 

Asa rule to which I remember no exception, the accent in 
words of two syllables is placed on the penultimate, and, in 
these of three or more syllables, on the antepenultimate 
syllable. 

Tae ARTICLE, 
The inutejinite. 

The indefinite article is expressed, as it is in many other 
languages, by the word meaning one, viz, dba; dda miitn =a 
person ; dba yémati=a basket. The word dda is sometimes 
omitted in phrases in which the indefinite article is expected in 

u 2 
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English; thus, apardaube buiritha, nepiraku witu nakitahani 
=if I kill a wild pig, I light a fire to roast it: dtahu deréeti 
nity dba biti= when a person wants to build a house 
Sutrtht = wild pig; wétw = fire; mitu = person. 


The definite, 

There is no definite article in Carib. This is shown by the 
following sentences, beruntimuti dirma ardbsen = 1 took the 
road through the forest (teruniimui =I took, drma = road, 
erébsen = through the forest); siilifne tina akdiruku = J 
reached the bank of the river (silitna =I reached, tina = 
river, akdiruky = bank). 

The place of the definite article is supplied by the third 
person of the personal pronoun and by the demonstrative pro- 
noun, ¢g., fdkusa silut = the gommier tree (eibut = gommier, 
étusa = tree, /, short for fi,= the third person singular of the 
personal pronoun) ; /d¢fwae like sibwi = the tree of the POET 
(‘iia =a demonstrative pronoun): dha witkiri = a boy, cdidvese 
hia witkirt = one of the boys; Aarttinm nhtlewe = the flowers 
are White (heritium = white, dere = flowers, wh, short for wa, 
= the third person plural of the personal pronoun). 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


The subject of a sentence may cither precede or follow the 
verh; tihiva su tan awdita = all my children are grown up 
(uibéya = my children, su = all); yanki nhapithasa sun ntbaya 
= all my children were born there. 

There is no declension in the Carib language. The possessive 
noun generally precedes the others; thus, fina akatrudu = the 
bank of the river; tere dhusa = pieces of manioc (tina = 
river, kicre = manioc). It may, however, follow ; eyp., bibbiape 
fiha barandkiri = the honse of the white man (fibuye = the 
house, lita = the, berendkiri = white main); labbwaye aber qaitu 
= the house of a person. The relation between the nouns in 
such instances can only be gathered from their menning: 

Dependence on a verb when direct is expressed by placing 
the dependent noun limediately after the verb; when indirect, 
by inserting the personal pronoun of the third perzon between 
the verb and the noun. We swiha wdirili wéwe = we cut down 
the large trees (wa = we, suéha = cut down, wirifi = large, 
wewe trees). Multi wthi litni duli = give the meat to the d 
(hubdi = give, wihi = meat, find = to him (the), dali = dog), 

Instrumentality is indicated by the preposition do = with; 
kio witiruda = with creepers ; Ido musi¢re = with leaves ; motion 
from, hy odrie = frem ; fodrie dati = from the house, 
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When placed before a noun, such prepositions as do, odrin, 
ete, have always prefixed to them the third person of the 
personal pronoun, viz. / or ¢, short for (i or &, according as 
the noun is masculine or feminine. 


2 UMBER, 


The plural has generally the same termination as the singular. 
This is doubtless due to the want of education as well as to the 
indolence of those by whom the Carib language is now spoken, 
the context being left to indicate the number of the noun. 

When a Carib is sufficiently pressed to make a distinction 
between the two numbers, it is found that this is effected by 
aiding ea or tem to some, and wae or im to other nouns, 


GENDER 


The letters / and ¢ prefixed to substantives indicate the 
masculine and feminine genders respectively. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that / and ¢ are shert for fi and fi, the 
masculine and feminine of the third person of the personal pro- 
noun which serve the purposes of the detinite article and the 
possessive pronoun, In such expressions, therefore, as léaku 
lisihn = over his face, and fealw tisiin = over her face, the 
literal translation should be, over the face of him or over him, 
hia face, and over the fuce of her or over her, her face. 

Hence Carib sulstantives may be “grouped in two classes, the 
i class and the? class ; aud, as the former include all male, and 
the latter, all female beings, the substantives of these two 
groups may be described as masculine and feminine respectively 
with as much propriety in Carib as in any other language. 

A few substantives, like uli = dog, being common to both 
sexes, may also be correctly described as being of a common 
gender, In such cases the sex is indicated by placing the word 
witkiri = male, or witri = female, before the substantive. 

The majority of the substantives of the / or masculine class 
end iniore; and the majority of those of the ¢ or feminine 
class in @ or w. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives, when in direct contact with the substantives which 
they qualify, always precede the latter; wetriti wéwe = large 
trees (irdire = trees); hide wey = many days (weéyw = days). 

When the modern Carib takes the trouble of expressing the 
plural of an adjective, he does so by adding to the singular the 
same termination a8 in the case of the substantive. 
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Degrees of comparison are indicated by means of such suffixes 
is ofria, fats, basi, stinthua ldo, libu, ete, | 

The first of these is used in conjunction with personal pro- 
nouns in the following way :— 
a 
| Ist. 2nd. | aru. 





Singular ji Nodria 6. el Rotria ss -+ | Lodria, 
(More than I.) | (More than thou.) | (More than he.) 
Floral.. ..| Wodria ..  — 45| Hodria’ .. ':.| Waodrin. 
| (More than we.) | (More than ye.) (More than they.) 
eS 

The subjoined sentences illustrate the use of the above 
suthixes :— 

Woaritna loéria Hire = T am taller than he. 

Liha wéiritt nodria = He is taller than J. 

Mawairilitiwa hilati = We are not as big as you. 

Wairitt liha mésu kasi liha duli = The cat is aa big as the 
dog, 

Hanuhutéina hewe siloiihua ldo butrititi erasini = I feara 
téte de chien (name of a snake) more than a wild pig. 

Liha bimeti lbw likuya = This one is less sweet than that 
one (Gu = under or beneath). 

The superlative, when used absolutely, is expressed either by 
repeating the adjective, e.9., wiri wiri = very black, fern Aaru 
= very white, or by lengthening the vowel of the first syllable, 
thus witiri, hcanern. When employed relatively, it is formed 
18 in French, by placing [fia = the, before the comparative, 


PRONOUNS. 
Personal, 


There are two forms of the personal pronoun, viz. the 
absolute and the conjunctive. 


Lhe absolute, 





Singulut f Nillwya a. ++| Biilwye 4. } Likwya faanait 


OF do oo on oF Amoro ae | | Tuky fem. 
Flural i ® alwys _ _m Hikuya a no. Nidkeve 





Kata mite ywinki = Who is there? 
Ao =Itis 1; Amore = It is thon; Wiikuya = It is we. 


es 


= - —— | a all bd , > ae i j 1 a a 
a . L eee ~~. —_—— 
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Thouch generally reserved for the absolute form of the pro- 
noun, the above may be used in conjunction with verbs in cases 
in Which emphasis 1s required, ¢yp., 

Ao ba Inima = I go with thee. 
moro ba nima = Thou goest with me. 
Likuya atikdyalt = He did it. 

Ao and dmoro are used by men, and niékuya and bikuya by 

women. The other persons are used by both sexes. | 


The Conpunctvve. 


et. | Zn. Sed. 
Singular rl Ni an oo: a a .s ee es Ei (mnsec.) LE) iy Ti 
| fem.). 


( 
«| Wha. 


Plural ,. -»| Fa | 2fa.. 








Biabri wey ldusen ni sfruni = It is four days since I left. 
Nhe bundhat lubuydkua = They buried him in his own 
house. 


When the verb begins with a vowel, the terminal vowel of 
the pronoun is dropped; ditia = to make; natiitaya = I am 
making ; aliaha = to cook; tabuihaya othint = she cooks my 
food. 

The relations of the personal pronouns to other words are 
indicated by such suffixes as ini, dima, droman, daku, odria, ete., 
added to the pronominal consonants n, 6, J or ¢, 4, nh, and to 
wa, the first person plural :— 





| Lat. 2nd. : Sri. 
Singular oo Nias as am Bia =e rm | Jimi or Thani. 
Flural a a2 | Wien a Pe | Hiat es =e DADHI. 











Rébai ntini = Give it to me. 

Ni stkuba Hie bint fo Wheru bérure wint = [ give you this 
to buy plantains for me. 

Chiséntina taint = I love you. 

Kériti nari wint = | have toothache (literally, my tooth 
painful to me). 

Nibisikadtine bodria = I am ashamed of you. 

Akvimehatt tima = He is making love to her. 


The forms in vai ore used when the pronouns are in the 
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dative case or when they are indirectly dependent on verbs 
When they are directly soverned by verbs or placed at the end 
of words, they are expressed as follows :— 





Ist, smal. | Sri. 





pe 3 Pe (m.) a or T. 
Singuler =m Mites i «.| 2 or oe { if.) Rr, Ti or “The: 
Plural .. as! Wa ib is ai ffa.. =. a. | Am or Cm. 


es ae ee Pe elke 
Nutainube Koiralu, nalirulitibu = If I 20 to Roseau, I will 
see You. 
Nia bundhai makiétti = They buried him without a coffin 
(Gundhai = buried him). 
Sorvnibatina maméruku = Thou wilt see me to-morrow. 
Kdtana = Who aml? Katehi = Who are ye? 





ea, in combination with a personal pronoun, corresponds to 
the English “self.” It is affixed to that form of the pronoun 
which ends in ty. 





Lat, | 2nd. | 3rd. 


Singular © Nunitwa .. o+| Bunfiwo .. «+| Dotan, 
Plural ., «| Wawnilhus -»| fvnitwa .. o»| Vhundiwa, 
= I myself, thou thyself, ete. 
ee = : 
Ardmeta = To hide (trans). 
Arameldkua = To hide (intrans.), or to hide oneself. 
Narametikva nunikne = T am hiding myself. 


The words [ihe (mase.), and fhe (fem.), which are really 
demonstrative pronouns, meaning “this,” are used to indicate 
“him,” and “her”; dakw iiha = on top of him ; Idekw tiha = 
on top of her; tidmeati liha = he is pretty; Hidmatu tiha = she 

POSSESS7VE. 

Possessive oe are expressed by prefixing the personal 
pronouns or the letters which represent them to substantives ; 
mubisiri = my father; nwhisurn = my mother; afeni = my 
wife; nthéya = my children. 

Tri = name; Uma = mouth, 
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Singular ae) iri es «+ | Biri “- +) Livi or Tiri, 


(My omme.) , (Thy name.) | (His or her name.) 
Ploral..  ..| Wairi ., 9 =| Hitiri wee) Whar 

(Our name.) (Your name.) | (Their name.) 
Singular os| Viema | «+ -»| Bisma =. . | ferme oe Tiare. 

, {My mouth.) (Thy mouth.) | (His or ber mouth.) 

Flural .. _.| Fawma .. aa | JD cuban = ..| ities, 

(Our mouths.) (Your mouths.) | (Their mouths.) 

| 


There is no absolute form of the possessive, corresponding to 
the English “ mine,” “thine,” etc. The answer to, Ket'dwlt Mia? 
Whose dog is this? is Lauli kin = Tt is his dog, the substantive 
éult being required in the reply. 

Other possessive pronouns are met with which are com- 
pounded of the personal pronoun and the affixes /ihi or eh. 





| Lat. fn, Sra. 


| 
| | 





Bird: cs | Bik .. + Litika or Tiliki, 
Walika .. | Hilaka 4... | Whale, 
| 


ENE ————————eaee———aaaaS 
Nitaka duli = my dog; Bilika duli = thy dog, ete.; NViekit 
dali = my dog, ete. 





Singular es 
Plural .. .* 





The particle (vie is also found in combination wih the 
possessive ; thus, Jdiyd-tee = his own house. 





| lat. | end. | Sr, 


| 
Aulobeytiwe = 4.) Lahegébod, 
Hubuydiue | Mabvyciwa. 


Singular - | Nubeydhua as 
Plural .. -+| Walagdiwe <s 








DEMONSTRATIVE 


The words Jide and tiha represent the demonstrative “ this * 
in the masculine and feminine respectively ; [the withivi = this 
boy; (the efiui = this gommier-tree; tile wert = this girl; 
Hike yématt = this basket. | 

Liha is used generally, as in English, without respect to 
gender, in such phrases as, ftati liha ? = What is this? IJtdlie 
batikibali What = Why have you done this? 

“That” is expressed by /iketa (mase.) and tétefa (fem.). 
Amuye signifies “other,” as in the phrases, Hilia dmuye? = 





oe hoe 4 = eS en _— + “ 
= ae = s e 
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Where is the other? Jrifuti liha, ydwati liha dmuye = This one 
18 good, the other is had. 

Lifeta is used generally, irrespective of gender, in the same 
way as (tha, (ihe lima liketa = this and that, 


The relative is not expressed. It is understood in such 
sentences as, Likuya affitiyalt = It is he who did it: [ha mit 
wt (nineiet = the person whom we buried (ica = we), 


Kata is the only form of the interrogative pronoun. 
Kita bu? = Who are you ? 

Kala mitu ydhi ? = What person is that there ? 
Katikuya 7? = Who is it? 

Kate birt? = What is your name ? 

Kdtae ? = What is it? 

Kita dnuku buakibali ? = What disease have you get? 
A‘ita ba nétikea ? = What am [ going to do? 


It may, however, be replaced by ifa in such phrases as— 
ftati? = What is the matter? 
Ita bia? = What is the matter with thee? 
Ttélia birt ? = What is your name ? 
Ftati liha # = What is this? 


But if@ can also be used as an adverh. 
ftéha battihdbeli tha? = Why have you done this? 
ftilia bidbri ? = When did you arrive ? 
Ttaba lasirtbuta ? = When will he return ? 
Stéteke lasiributa ? = When did he return? 


NUMERALS. 
There are only four cardinal numerals in modern Carib, viz, 
Abe = one. 
Siaba = two, 
frua = tliree. 
Biabri = four, 


The remaining numbers are expreased by using the words of the 
French poteis of the country. 

The ordinals are formed by prefixing ? or ¢, according to the 
gender of the substantive, to the artis: and suffixing the 
particle dni. 
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Tabdnani or tabinani = the first. 

Liblébani or tiabant = the second. 

Diriani or tirdani = the third. 

Jailiabriant or tibiabriant = the fourth. — 

Abakiati, biabakiati, iruakiate, hiabrikiali, etc. = once, 
twice, thrice, four times, etc. 

One by one, two by two, ete. = dba dhe, biaba Iiabe, ete. 

Litirt = hall. | 

Atri = How many? 

Hidkare = a little, some. 

Pik = much or many (literally “ fall”). 

Also watriti = plenty (literally “ lurze ”). 

Su. — all. 

Ua = not. 

Foti ate — there is no fish. 

Miatati bévuru = there is no plantain. 


(m when prefixed denotes “ absence of”). 


Tur VERBS. 

The verb “to be” is ta, which is sounded as two syllables, 
the accent being on the first syllable, It is conjugated as 
icllows— 
en Me Se eee 


| Present. | Imperfect. 


a a 
—————————— oe re 


let. Mia ..) Ts =. «| Nidiuke or Iatindbuks, 





Qnil, Bid as faith .. | Didhuke or Tatibibaka, 
3rd. Lada (m.) | Tati (m.) or Eddi | Lidieba (m.) or falibuka (m.) 
(or Tia) (f.) -orq  (L) «. ..| ot Pidbekea (f) or latibnka (1). 
j let. Wie ws lalima ys «| Widtebo or dafiedinda, 
Piur. {Bed Mia .. Folia os «+| AMidéeko or Jatihoboka, 
Srd. Niie..) \/onmm .. «| Nhidivke or Jondbobe, 





‘Bing. 








a 





| Perfect. | Fluperfect. | Future, 
Tahatindinka ««| Idbetna, 
| fohatibobols .. | Fobdiibe. 








ard. Jddali (m.) _.| Takalféuka (m.) «| Fdbali (m.) 


Ist. Iohdtiag .. a 

Tnd. Foddlibe .. om 
Sing. a. | | a ie 

| Tahati (f.) «.| Johatiinkes (6) «.| Fadati (f) 








Ist. Iohdfiwa .. a. Jahotiodtatea a» | Lobe fiwa. 
Plor, | 4 2nd. Johdtiha .. ..| lahatihibuka -.| Jabatiba. 


Jd4sanunm, 





Sed. Jagdanem os 3 faleotluka .. e 
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It occurs in such phrases as— 
Ita bia? = How are you ? 
fta lia liri? = What is his name? 
Chevalier lid niéri = Chevalier is my name. 
Inetrutt ba = Tt is true, 
True idtiva = We are three. 


In the present and imperfect the personal pronouns may 
either precede or follow the verb. In the other tenses they 
always follow it. When that is the tase, the particle (1 is 
interposed between the verb and the terminal pronoun. 

The personal pronoun is suffixed in the following examples— 

Aarifina idtina = Lam a Carib, 
Lilitkeye idtina = 1 am hia brother. 
Hélia idtine ? = Where am |? 
Wikiriali = He is a man, 
Yarwiaru = She is a girl. 

Titmatu tiha = She is pretty. 


(Tw and ru as well as ti are forms of the third personal 
pronoun of the feminine gender) Fitre = a girl; and faru = 
“she is”; tui = she. 

The past is indicated by the termination huke, whieh con- 
verts the present and the imperfect into the imperfect and 
pluperfect.. 

The perfect in all verbs expresses a pat definite action or 
condition, irrespective of time > thus— 

fohdtina = T have been. 

Siliiviihitina = 1 have come; but when the period of a 
past condition or action is defined, the past perfect is 
employed. 

Binarit yahidhali buke = Tt waa there in olden times. 

Ativart siltrithdtina bike = 1 came yesterday, 

The perfect is formed by incorporating the syllable Aa in the 
verb; thus— | 

fittna =T am. 

fahatine = T haye been, 

Ba, so is really the verb “ to go,” ig used to indicate the 

nture. 

fabitina = 1 shall be, literally, I am going to be. 

Sadtina = 1 am going and ia =tobe — 

When the personal pronoun follows the verb ¢a, the inter- 
josed particle (i is omitted in the third person: thus we hare 
iali. (mase,), dati, dalu or fare fem.) and tdheti (mase.) idheti, 
idhatu or iéharw (fem.), | 
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Tina is pronounced as if the i were omitted, the vowel being 
so short ; so that idfina and ieAdtina sound as if written iatna 
and thiafne, 

The verb ¢a is often understood. 
Yahdtina = I am here (yaa = here). 
Frufatina = 1 am good. 

Jiali? = What ts the matter ! 

Fadruti = It ia true (inaru = true). 

In the expression tnerefi fic = it is (really) true, td is 
understood between faare and 1. 


The conditional is thus expressed — . 
ee —————————————————  ———————————————————————————————————— 





Acwwbe atk = Pat Tf it be I | A dnwha mia oe oa If it were T. 
Amordbuba m .. lf it be thou | dmoriisia mike ,..1f it were thou. 
Likuydiuba 0s .. Tit be he Likuydivba mike = .. 1f it were he, 
Wakuydeoka .. aw If it be we Webtuydrala mika ..1f it were we. 
Hakuydiaha .. -» Witbeyou | Mokugdtubo miko .. Lf it were you. 
Nhakuydadaba .. «» fitbethey | Nhakwydedalo mika .. Lf it ware ther. 


"Is Cses_—-—sés.s-|ll ll 
Tikuydluba, ariakilot fini lebdiuru = Lf it be he, tell him 
to come In. 
Amordbuba mika lisitetmabe fint = If it were thou, thou 
wouldst give it to him, 

The past perfect is formed by adding Aa to mike, 

Adnauba hamuka = If it had been I. 

Amordbuba hamuket = If it had been thon, ete. 

Adnuba hamuke, nisikohdmuke lint = If it had been I, I 
would have given it to you, 

The equivalent of “ there is” is thai, which is equal to fali or 
fati, the final « being short for li or 4, and A’ being inserted for 
euphony :— 

fhai dha bérere wima = I have one plantain = There is 
one plantain with me. “There is not” is expressed 
by nee or Wa. 

Mémati bérure = There is no plantain. 

Vati itu = There is no fish. 

Tiseti Koirala ? = [as Roseau far ? 

Matiseti Kairal: = Roseau is not far. 

' Tam rather uneer:aio about the existence of this aspirate in the word which 
T have written t4ai, It is possible that it should be written iat, and that the 
idea of an & being present between the initial ¢ ond the a i due to the false 
Larry fg of the Oarib who dictated the sentence which [ hare given a2 an 


& = ? 


— La _ >, = — —_ 
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(a@ is understood in those sentences; and, in the first, ma is 
reduplicated). 

The feminine of the personal pronoun of the third person, 
viz., ft, 18 used in the above expressions, and in many others as 
frequently and as indefinitely as the word “it” is in Enelish ; 
and such phrases as Tiseti Kaira ? are equivalent to those in 
English, like, “ Is it far to Roseau 7” 


Kau = to hare. 


The verb “to have” is ka. It always precedes both the 
object and the personal pronoun which is the subject: 

Kabarurtitina = I have plantains (bérwre = plantains), 

Kahaleti = It has something in it. 

AMiléwett = Tt bears flowers (ilace = flowers), literally, it 
has flowers, 

It really consists of an unchangeable particle, ke, which 
indicates possession, and the terminal a of which is dropped 
before words beginning with vowels. 

The following are illustrations of the use of ka :— 

(¥émati = Basket, the final ¢ being changed into ¢.) 

Ka yonuétina = I have a basket. 

Ka yomatétiia. = Thou hast a basket, 

Ka yomatétina ihika = I used to have a basket. 

Kea yomatehitina = I had a basket. 

Ka yamatehating bike = I had had a basket, 

Ka yamatebitina = I shall have a basket, 

Aa ydmati nthe = Tf 1 have a basket. 

Ka yémati biba = If thou hast a basket. 

Ka yimati nthe mika = If T had a basket. 

Ka yimati biba mika = If thou hadst a basket. 

Ko béruru nite, nisihuba Intni = If I have plantains, I will 
give you some: (d¢rvru = plantains: sika = to 
give). 

Ka béruru iba, bisthuba lant = If you have plantains, 
you wiil give him some, 

Ka biruru miha mika, nisikémuka dda tint = If T had 
plantains, I would give you one. 

Ka bérurn biba wikea, bisikimuka dha hing = If you had 
plantains you would give him one, 

Possession is also indicated by expressions which correspond 
in construction with the aentiiie Si 

Atria lima ? = How many have you? 

Atri béruru bima? = How many plantains have you ? 
(Sma means, literally, with yon), 





wo 
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Ala béruru mima = I have one plantain (néma = with 


Te). 
Aba hitreru hima = Thou hast one plantain (hima = with 


thee). 
Aba poles ‘hime = He has one plantain (lima = with 
im). | 


Absence of 1s expressed by ma which is used in the same 
way as ha :— 


Moabaruritina = [ have no plantains. 
Mabarurtitiiuy = Thou hast no plantains. 


TRANSITIVE VERE. 


2 ey transitive verbs are conjugated like the verb déike = 
0 0, 





Person. Present. | Imperfect. 





tet ..| Mafideya 2. <5. «swe ” Natiikaya dika, 

Brel is Ratikaya 7 _ “= = ..| Bafikaya hika. 

— f sexton (maac.) .. . aa ..| Letiibays hika (mase.). 
Tatukeya (fem) .. .. +s  o«| Tutwkape bilder (fem,). 

ist -:. Watiskay ml = = - A Watikaya baka, 

2nd .,| Hatidayo .. oy gees = -.| Hatidaga bike, 

ard .. Nhatikava -s ‘ a i in Nhatikaya busta, 





SSS... 


Person. | Perfect. | Pluperfect. 


| 








Ist ..| AlikaAdiina oe " is Atikaidtina bika, 
Zod .. | Afibeddtibe he i‘ = -»| Afibohdtibe dalbw, 
Ord {| Atjekdhali (mage)... 2. «es | Afb ble (rmnec.). 
AtikdAats (fem) .. - “2 | Atikdbats bdka (fem.), 
oa es parities ee ca “ -. diGbahaties bike, 
er dtahalian a. - ¥- ..! tibtebohhd bike 
Gnl ..| dlibahdtioom és 4 dtibahdi 4 


CP 





Grd .. { Latifuba (mase.) ard os | Nhatakwda. 
Tatikebs (fem.). 


a” 


er \ 
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The imperative is formed by adding ba to the infinitive —— 
dfita = to do. 
atiikaba = do. 
atikibar = do it (i is short for fi = it), 
bdiha atiikai = po and do it. 
atitdbat fiha = do this. 
. atifiben lita = don't do that. 


The conditional is conjugated as follows :-— 


Parson. ; Preeent. Imperfeet. 








SS ST 








ist Bi Atutauuba a =. =e oa 4Afilbasnhe fw ds, 

Zod ..| dtikabeha _ oa -< o:| titdsoha maka, 

Spd { Afitdlaba (maser) .. oe «| fitd/nbe maka (mase.) 
Afitdtubs (fem.) = “. «| Aftiitdtuba muda (fem.) 

Tat | Atibdwaba on Ci 7 ith Atibderoha iota. 

2nd a= Atikdiuba a4 ae wo Pa 4tikatoha nd a 

dird e+] Atikdahaba ae aT =" Pee Atikdshaba war A et. 


Vikdbuba vitu, béruba dha ninai = If you catch fish, bring 
me one. 

Nibribuba ywihe, narialubdtiin — When you come here, I 

| will tell you. 

Nutainuba mika Katralu, néheru mika mahi bint = Tf 1 
went to Koseau, I would buy potatoes for you. 

By prefixing ha to mika the pluperfect. is obtained. 

Afikéauba hamubka. 

Atiikibuba himuka, 

Alukurahibali hdmuka adtika hémuka dba yimatt buni = 
Tf you had sold it, 1 would have mude a basket for 
you. 

The object of an action is expressed by placing fu or una 
before the infinitive, 

Kdteba bosthai Wha ipa? = Why are you digging that 
hole ? 

frint nabinoku bérure = Tt is for ma to plant plantains. 

fini latinaku keiere = Tt ig for him to plant plantains, 

Nisthuba lika bint tu béheru siki wing = 1 give you this to 

buy meat for me, | 

A gerund-like form of the verb is found in such sentences 
as :— 

Laorumukaydluke, betidiiali = You were sleeping, while 

you were doing it. wa 
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Norihubiithn mamdéraka, nasuknrdbadi = 1 will look at you 

to-morrow, when I am passing. 

The termination @heli, which is that of the eerund, would be 
sunilar in form to that of the future indicative and the present 
conditional, bnt for the additional syllable i in the former. 
Another ending of the gerund is dhame nibrindhame, ncherdbali 
hint = when I am coming, I will buy it for you. | 

The termination of the present indicative, such as it is foun 
in natiikaya, suggests a compound of the infinitive dtaka and iw 
= to be, as an auxiliary, so that the verb might be written 
netukdia. This view is supported by the structure of the present 
indicative of the verb wetihimare = to work, which is 
nicatakimaria, and of that of akusatw = to sew, which is 
naksdhiya, which might be written nakusahiia. And in 
favour of this it may be added that I have found it very 
difficult to decide whether the accent in the above verbe 
natikaya and nakustkuya should be where they are placed or om 
the vowels which immediately follow thet When, however, 
we come to verbs ending in ¢, like ié¢iv? = to go anid dabri = to 
come, we find their present indicatives to le uiuéiria and 
nidbria, Yet even here it might be said that the i of ia has 
been merged into the terminal ¢ of the verb, 

The particle ha is incorporated with the verb aud personal 
pronoun. to form the perfect. | 

titika = to do, 
atihahdtina = I have done, 

Tins, at least, should be the regular formation of the perfect. 
But, in conversation, the Ae is practically dropped and at@sn- 
Adtina becomes atitditina, Similarly watikimare and tdbré 
hecome wotikemerétina and iabritina in the perfect. When 
however, the verb ends in #, there is a recurrence to the Aa, ns 
in akiseltn = to sew, the perfect of which is alwsal-whdtina. 

Siliriihali wee = the sun has risen (literally, has arrived). 
Fheruhitoea dba ydmati = we have bought a basket. 
The perfect may also be constructed by adding mei to the 
infinitive, the persoral pronoun being joined to the former, 
Sa = to cut. 
Sa nimuti = T have cut... 
Sa himett = Thou hast cut. 
So himul: = He has cut. 
Sa wimuli = We have cut. 
Se htimutt = You have ent, 
Sa nhdmoti = They have cut. 
Kirikua = to tie. 
Kirékua mimut, birdbur limes, ete. 
VoL, XXVIL x 
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The imperfect and the past perfect are formed by adding 
buka to the present and the perfect. 

In the future, the terminal vowels of verbs ending in # are 
dropped and wha is added to the remaining. portion of the 
infinitive; dif = to do; atiiiuba = I shall do, The same 
tule holds good for verbs ending in other vowels: thus 





The imperative ends in ba; dtaika becomes aritkaba: watihd- 
mare, wattkamdreba ; idbrit, tdbmiba aktisaku, alcusalcudue. 

Reflective verbs are formed by adding kia = self, to the 
infinitive of the active; ardmeta = to hide, aramefdi-ua = to 
hide oneself. 

They are conjugated like the active, the imperfect and past 
perfect being compounded of the present and the perfect 
respectively and dvida, and the perfect and future being charac- 
terized by the incorporated Aa and the terminal thea respec- 
tively; arametikua (present), earamefakuahdtina (perfect), 
arametdkua Mike (imperfect), aramctakwahdtina buku (past 
perfect), aiatnstatumaukic (future), crametakiaha (imperative). 

An intensified reflective is formed by adding the reflective 
pronoun to the simple reflective; thus 

Nerametikva mini inte, ete., = I am hiding myself, ete. 

The conditional follows the same rule that governs its con- 
struction in the case of active verbs; and so the present, im- 
perfect, and past perfect of arametéiwa are arametdkwa niba, 
eramedkva niba mike and arametdéive miba homuka, 

It may be observed that an » has been introduced in the 
future tense between the terminal a of arametikua and wha. 
This has apparently been done for the sake of euphony. The 
letter k is similarly introduced in the future of dkaba = to 
hear, which is written nakubdituhe, 





In the passive, the tenses are constructed by placi the 
personal pronoun after the reflective verb, the tele idle ti being 


interposed between them as in the conjugation of ia = to be. 
The verb ta = to be, is evidently understood in all the tenses 
of the passive : 
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Tudicative. | Conditional. 





| 
Aromefakndtiag, cromatekedtibu, fe. | 
Aramefakudtina bika, ete. .. . | | [Adrametobudanda, efe. 
Arematakvohatiaa, efe, ee 7" a 4ramefakudauha 
Arametakuohdlina bike, ete, | 


ramefakudauba maka, etc. 
Araneakudaubea ddmnka, efe. 
dArometakvolhstiag, ofc, es a 





Though there is no difference in construction between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, arimute = to sleep, and asiaha 
to cut, becoming narumitaya, etc., and nasudhays, ebc., in the 
indicative present, ete., yet some verbs are conjugated like uw, 
the personal pronoun being suffixed and the particle f inter- 
posed between it and the verb. The following are examples of 
stich verbs : 

atunuluitina = I am coughing. 
asuchitina hita = T am spitting blood. 


I have not been able to trace any rule which determines 
such a diffrence in construction among verbs; but the verbs 
conjugated like ta, such as the two last-mentioned, are generally, 
though not always, those which denote a condition of mind or 
body rather than an action, This is noticeable in such expres- 
aloOns a5: 

Anuknitina.= Tam ill. 
Abirudtina = I have fever. 
Makralitine = | am thirsty. 
Lamdtina = T am hungry. 
FHlanuhutéiinea = | am afraul. 
Kaifutétina = I am afraid. 
Thsikactina = Lam ashame. 
Atirdtina = | want. 


Some of these may be considered as adjectives combined with 
personal pronouns, the verb i« being understood, such as— 
Makrufitina from mékrabun = thirsty. 
Lamatina from féma = hunery. 


But many of them govern either an infinitive or a noun 
substantive, Thus we tind such phrases as— 
Hanuhuidiina Aéwe = 1 am afraid of a té4e de chien (a 
snake). 

Kanisitina baruru = I like plantains. 

Kata kurétiin ? = What do you want? 

Arimuka birdiina = I want to sleep, 

Moriimuke birding = I do not want to sleep. 


x 2 
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Even these also are merely compounds of either nouns or 
adjectives with personal pronouns, Just as anehwiting is 
derived from amiiue = disease, and abirwitine from dbire = 
fever, s0 Aanuwhutetine, kenisitina, Miretina, ete, are formed by 
adding na to Aanthuti, kanasi, bore, ete, i being interposed, 

Chiseti, hanisiti, mdfati, ete., are examples of impersonal verls 
or rather of composite words used as such, 


Chiseti, nini nasiaha weive = I like to cut wood. 
Koanisiti niini nitika winafi = 1 like to make haskete. 
Matétinit wetalimare = I like to work. 


The third sentence is probubly ungrammatical and shoulil 
have been mefefi mint niwutelkifnere, 
In the first three sentences, the inlinitive is used as if it were 
a substantive with the personal pronoun mi prefixed, the i 
having heen dropped before astwha and déake, because they 
begin with a vowel. They should be rendered, if literally 
translated, as it pleases me, or literally, it is my desire or 
pleasure to cut wood, to make baskets, to work. | 
The word Aanisiti is derived from dmisi = heart and hence 
desire or pleasure. The letter | when prefixed thus is short 
for ka, which denotes entirety or completion as well as poases- 
sion; s0 that dvenisitine and dventsifi mini may be considereil 
to mean, it is entirely my desire or pleasure, or I have the 
dlesire or pleasure. 
Verbs of this form of conjugation govern the personal pro- 
nouns in the dative :— | 
Chasétiin niini ? = Dest thou love me? 
Chisétina hint = I love thee, 
Adriti néri atini = My tooth pains me. 


PECULIARITIES OF Tur Canin LANGUAGE. 
The term “ Ceri.’ 


A molern Carib is called by his countrymen, Karffuna. To 
referring to the whole race of Caribs, the word Kurinaku is 


Raymond Breton does not mention Karifwna, He calls a 
Carib Cellinapo und several Cariba Callinagoyem. The word 
Callinago is evidently the same as Korfnaku, the r of which has 
incorrectly replaced by If. 

The name given to themselves by the Caribs of South 
America is Kerinia, whieh is probably derived from Karfnikw. 

It is not, however, from these words that the name Carib has 
originated. The leeward coast of Dominica is called Awirahur, 
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which is also applied to Rosean, the capital of the island, whose 
ather name is Sairi. Raymond Breton wrote it Caerabone. It 
seems to me that the word Carib owes its origin to the answer 
Kairabu given by the Indians of Dominica to the Europeans 
who first asked them to what country they belonged. Hence 
the peculiar term Cariboo would, in spite of. its singular sound, 
he really the most correct of all similar names. 





Language of the women. 
Though the language generally speaking is the same among 
hoth sexes, there are certain words in it which are used by the 
women only. The following are examples of this peculiarity. 





| Used by men. | Used by women. 


Moon = = =e OT Nian.. =m os 





be 25 Kai, 
Hain +s “A os ««| Kieadoi Miya, 
Pish-hook, ik ry =. 1 Kuiri, rT Rure. 
Cussam root. as -+| Kiere.. Kut. 
Son aa + 5 as) Fudteri Fyeri 


Peete | ck an Ge) Wai ae ee 
Pepper + ‘ae =-s .* Avirmia i io Att, 
Fowl oa as ” Ahira 


of ‘ .. .-| Kaye, 
Bak) Or hen Fe el Borasa ws ws | te 








The most probable of the explanations sugges 
above is the one which supposes that the women who use such 
words are descendants of some who were captured by the 
(aribs from other Indian tribes. But this theory is not with- 
out its difficulties. All the Carib women use those foreign 
words, and none of the men do so. It is evident, therefore, 
that though those words may have been thus introduced into 
the language, there must have been some custom which, while 
it made their use general among females, limited them to 
women only. It has been suggested that the boys used these 
words until they were of an age to associate with men, when 
they discarded them as effeminate, 

Another theory might be advanced on the subject, and that 
is that the strange words were introduced by Carib women who 
had been captured by other tribes and were afterwards rescued. 

The probabilities are that, if either theory is correct, both are 
so. For the capture and rescue of women must have been 
events of very frequent occurrence among the Caribe and the 
tribes with whom they were constantly engaged in war. 

The resemblances between certain of these alien words and 
some in the Arawak language point to that tribe as the most 
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robable source of many, if not of all the terms peculiar to the 
Carib Women. | ald 

For example, the word édti used by Carib women for the 
moon 1s similarly employed im Arawak. While the Caribs in 
South America have adopted the Macusi word for one, viz, ow, 
the insular Caribs call that numeral dda, which is almost the 
the same as the equivalent Arawak word dhero. 


WoOrDS ADOPTED FROM THE FRENCH AND SPANISH. 


Many words have been adopted by the Caribs from the 
Spanish as well as from the French or the French patois of the 
island, the necessary vowels having been added to the originals 
to make them conform to the nsual Carib orthography. 

The following are from the Spanish — 





Bdéeasu (vaca) = cow. 

Cabara (cabra) = goat. 

ee (cabelio) = horse. 
‘ita (corta) = paper. 

Saiu (sal) = 

Kusiu (cuchillo) = knife. 
Finu (vino) = wine, ete, 


From the French or its patois are derived :— 


Taiiula (table) = table. 
Piilatu (plat) = plate, 

Tisu (tasse) = cup. 

Cityeru (cuillére) = spoon, 
Friteyu (bouteilley = bottle. 
Sdpote (chapeau) = hat. 
Simist (chemise) = shirt, 
Stifu (robe) = dress. 

Bitrike (Gourrique) = donkey, 
Miitont (mouton) = sheep, ete. 


It is singular that the Carib word for salt should he sdlw, 
which is evidently derived from the Spanish, sal. It is probable 
that the Spanish word wns adopted and in the place of th 
original Carib term which became forgotten. For it is scarcely 
to he supposed that a people living by the would not have a 
word in their vocabulary to express salt. 
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EXAMPLES OF Moprers Carin. 


ORIGINAL. 
I 


Halia liba narimeta Baraisiri lia flirt, Kanianitina wine, 
wama Liabri nibaya, biaba wiikari,biabe wiria. Navatabiimere 


nitike ydmati, nasudhaya lini wee, 
urimétain attubu, takusckuya, tabwihaya athini, tasibdhuya,. 
taharithaya kiere, tahulihaya bérurn, tabuitihaya butiruku,: 
tiwatekimaria tari. Nibaya at han awdita; Ghana [tha 


niitirt atiaha. Niane 


witkari wairthali, liwatakiméria lontiua, Nukésuru Kargune 
yarn, Afiilatu yori nulsisiri, Nopikess Wartsima, Lriuse 


alécha ntani, niitiri Baretsiri. Yahi 


‘TRANSLATION, 


L 


nhopikase su atheyir. 


The place where I live its name is Baraisiri. I have a wife 
and four children, two boys and two girls. My work is making. 
baskets, cutting down trees, fishing. My wife stays at home ;. 
she sews, she cooks food, she washes, she grates cassava, she 
pounds plantains, she sweeps the house, she works in the 
garden. All my children are grown up. Qne of the boys is 


big; he is working for himself. M mother was a Carib woman. 
My father was a mulatto, IT was born at Warisims. After I 
took a wife I went to Baraisiri, All my children were born 


there. 
ORIGINAL 
IL. 


Hiakitina liuse lave nukisiri, Lause live nudnisiri nertmecta 


tima nukisurn, Binarit hdl liwse tue nubisuru. Maridine 
(from French movie) lubarikiwa téue nubiswru, Atakatr 
ukisern hvit (French hwit) tihaya. Hilake six (French six) ; 


werdinetn baba. Taue aubdisurn, 


Wertsima wa binale. 


Binarii hildluba dba Karifuna, nha bundhat  lubuydbud. 
Kuliha hilikua dba, bakihuti wa bundhat. Binartt hildlub« dhe 
miiin, nha bundhai makditi ; rdtre wee ldbusc, rotiu kia trtuse 3° 


rétin dba piilatu (either French plat 
listhu ma buwtsola fiiwa lnbiriiku. 
nthakabandriiiu. 


or Spanish plato) Mdakw. 
Haugurdkua nha miltwi 


5 


" 


4 
i 
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TRANSLATION. 
| II 

I was little when my father died. After my futher died [ 
lived with my mother. It is a long time since my mother died. 
T married before my mother died, My mother had eight 
children. Six died and two remained. When my mother died, 
we buried her at Warisima. In olden times when a Carib died 
we buried him in his own house, Now, where anyone dies we 
bury him outside. In olden times when a person died, they 
buried him without a coffin; they put a board under him, they 
also put one over him; they put a plate on his face to prevent 
the earth from getting into his eyes, They wrapped him up in 
his bed-clothes, 

ORIGINAL. 

Luberthiwa tiliri ahundkua, ie stiaha wetriti wee lairard- 
Aatu. Hiwara nhéluba, iitiri alsitai. Kutawehdluba, vitirs 
arathai Lubariliwa wa dkutw, abaihitiva Su wa miiti 
«bitahe like kévew (dni wa Isitaha. Kibeti lanaka mye 
dubardhiwa likutu wairiti wee. Mikuhalihali witu, balisi 


fithdluba, vitiri awduha loni are ahinaky Itere. Wa shaha 
dicre abuse, loni wa abiinaleu, 


TRANSLATION, 
ITT. 
Before we ie planting we cut down the large trees to let 
them get dry. When they are dry we hegin to set fire to them. 


After we have burnt them we clear the ground. Before we 
burn, we cut away the undergrowth. We collect all the under- 
growth together to burn it. The large trees are a long while - 
before they burn away. When the fir is extinguished and the 
ashes are cokl, we begin digezing to plant the cassava, We cut 
up the cassava sticks to plant them, 


ObnIGIN AL. 
- IV. 

Atiika kyéeti mitu dba biti, inti drabu aniaha luowéweri léni 
dituku hibana, Sulahiluba asiaha luwéweri, larurdkunt ruli- 
mati timase libana léni leliwéreha. Sulahdluba aljwercha au 
Juméweri, littiri asinaha hiwa, léni listkuni Inakeiburd, Ftulii- 
muti wifabun ipulérwky butkita Pemuti Avtwe, ipuldruku ldo 


= ye 
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wakelu, Bebrati wee, lohubihe latwa ldo withuby, Loabirdkua 
inistpeti wéiwe Tho akivuke léaku (ihiri wakabu, birdiua yetice 
rauyeti wee ldaku misipe. Rowyati wee, boyardhun lia flirt 
Lidtiri dsuka wirikdbwri, lént lobtirakw loalkv, fini lainitaha 
Inbane. Latnitaha wirikdburi lao mustere. 


TraAN€LATION, 
IV; 

When a person wants to build a house, he goes into the 
woods to cut the wood to build his house. When he has 
jiniched cutting the wood, he draga it and puts it near to his 
house to prepare it. When he has finished preparing all the 
wood, he begins to dig the ground and fix the posts. He puts 
the posts in the holes; he tills the holes with earth round the 
posts. He takes a pole and he rams the earth round the poste. 
He ties long poles with creepers to the tops of the posts, he 
ties cross-poles on the Icng ones, The crozs poles are called 
juryardékuc. He goes and cuts poles to He on top to make the 
roof of the house. He covers the poles with leaves (musiere = 
a broad short leaf specially used for that purpose). 


Jue love, 1897. 
A Special Afternoon Meeting 


was held on this date at the South Kensington Museum, when 
Mr. A. P. Mavpsiay gave a lecture on the “Maya Monuments 
and Inscriptions in Central America.” 


The Meeting was attended hy many of the Fellows, and the 
‘aterest of the lecture was increased by the exhibition of a 
collection of casts from the various monuments spoken of. 

A vote of thanks was possed to Mr. Mandslay on the 
proposal of Mr. CLemests MAnKHAM. 





4 Year ia Azmma and CatrITALAND: the Customs and Suprn- 
STITIONS of the Prorix. By H. Crawrorp Axcus, Esq. 


Leavinc Blantyre, British Central Africa, in October, 1895, 
I proceeded to Azimba and Chipitaland for the purpose of 
hunting and of obtaining labour for the plantations in the 
British Protectorate. I was away for five months on my first 
journey and after a short visit to Blantyre I returned and spent 
six months, again in the same country. | 

During the period of twelve months or so above indicated, I 
travelled over large tracts of conntry; reaching as far as 
Angoniland in the north and in the south as far as Téte on the 
Zambizi; I penetrated inte Chipitalard ns far as the Kapochi 
River at its junction with the Luia River, a tributary of the 
Zambizi, returning by Katusa and Kasitu to the Revubwe and 
thence to Blantyre. A glance at a recent map of Central Africa 
showing Portnguese territory will explain the route taken. 

I found the people warlike and hardy, living, as they always 
ilo, at war with some one—fighting is second nature to them, and 
their deadly accuracy with the bow generally secures them the 
victory in a fight with either the Angoni or Chikmeda. I found 
them friendly to the English, and only on two oecasions in the 
whole of my wanderings had I to defend myself from hostile 
attack. On one oceasion my assailants were under the impression 
that I was a Portuguese, and. this cost me one of ny inen, who 
was killed by an arrow: but I soon beat them off, and they 
assumed a more peaceful attitude when they discovered that T 
was an Englishman, and they bronglt peace offerings and 
eventually paid compensation for the mun who was killed. 

On the other occasion, some Chikmeda from Makanga tried 
to rob some of my men of their food, and, on their resisting, 
fired on them, but on our opening fire on them in our turn they 
s00n decamped with some dackaoe | 

Large numbers of elephant are killed every year in Chipita 
and Azimbaland, and game is plentiful, consisting of buffalo, 
rhinoceros, cland, hartebeeste, zebra, sable-antelope, and smaller 
buck. Lions and leopards are plentiful and do great damage 
among the village herds and flocks. 

T had some good “bags”; my biggest “bag" in one day 
consisted of seven buffalo, three eland, one rhinocercs anil 
one leopard. 

With regard to the future of trade and commerce in those 
districts, and the prospect of their proving a source from which 
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native labour might be drawn, I am of opinion that under the 
present rule nothing can be done. 

The Portucuese within whose territory those districts lie favour 
the evil system of letting out their different districts to any ole 
who will pay them tribute or taxes, and they shut their eyes to 
anything and everything that goes on as long as they are 
regularly paid. | | 

"A typical case is Chimsinga, the great Makanga chief He is 
supplied with powder and guns by the Portuguese, and is 
allowed to levy war whenever he wishes as long as he pays a 
certain yearly tribute to his patrons. 

Chimsinga's chief delight is mm killing the people who are 
helpless, and in slave catching, and he levies war on all around 
him, on every one whom he thinks weaker than himself. He 
has had, I ought to say, three bad beatings this year, in all cases 
losing large numbers of men; when he attacked Kotaga this year 
I was not three miles from the place where he waa fighting, and 
could plainly see his men running for their lives, pursued by the 
relentless Chipita with their deadly bows and poisoned arrows, 

The effects of this evil system of government are, that the 
natives hate the Portuguese and distrust and despise them so 
much that I am of opmion that any Portuguese paying a visit 
to Chimsinga at the present time would run a poor chance of 
his life. 

The price of slaves averages about 44 to 6s, each, and 
children from 3s. to 5a, each; the chief market is Téte, on the 
Yambizi, the Portuguese headquarters there, where a ready sale 13 
found among the Portuguese police and servants, and among the 
officers even and other inbabitants. 

I am certain that until peace is secured to the inhinbitants of 
these countries and the confidence of the people mained ly 
conduct free from deception and treachery, the country must 
remain unsettled and uncivilized. Who can expect men to turn 
to profitable work when their abrence is seized on a5 an 
opportunity of raiding their village, and they return to find their 
houses a heap of ruins, their relatives fled or slain, and their 
wives and chat ren taken captive to be sold as slaves among the 
servants of a nation which in violation of every treaty and at 
the sacrifice of all honour and homanity, still countenances, yea, 
even nourishes, the detestable trade in human flush ? 

The Azimba are a people inhabiting the country lying to the 
west of the Shiré river, between the Mwanza and the Kevabwe 
rivers; they can hardly be considered as a distinct tribe, though 
they undoubtedly belong to the Bantu race; their language 
is shied to Maneanja but 1s intermingled with Chickmenda and 
Chipita. 
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Before the arrival of the Angoni (Zulus) in the country now 
known as Angoniland, the district which I have above indicated 
and which may be called Azimbaland was inhabited bya tribe 
of unmixed Manganja under a very powerful chief named 
Kasuza. Soon the Angoni began their attacks and after some 
years of brave but fruitless strugule the chief Kasuza ani his 
people resolved to seek a home elsewhere, and set out with all 
their belongings for the territory of the great Makanga chief 
Kankemi, to whom they made submission, and by whom they 
were for a time well treated ; but Kankemi soon began to fear 
their numbers and power and finally disposed of the difficulty 
hy an indiscriminate slaughter of his guests. Old Kasuza and 
most of his people were killed, but his wife and two children and 
a few others escaped and returned to their old country, where 
they found many of their old tribe and numerous ali ne mablad 
and able to defend themselves from the Angoni. These people 
elected Kasuza's wife Nyangu to be their chief, and she remai 
40 to this day, though now old, and blind, and a cripple; but her 
son is the virtual chief and rules in her stead. 


The comparative peace enjoyed by the pecple under Nyangu 


and their ability to hold their own against the Angoni, has 


induced the settlement of many aliens among them from time 
to time—Chikmeda, Chipita and runaway slaves from Angoniland 
and others, and the consequent intermarriages have produced a 
race very different in language and customs from the old Man- 
ganja tribe. 

Customs, Superstitions, ete. 


“ Mzinu"—Spirit Worship—Mzimu is the name given to that 
unseen power which the natives believe in, but cannot unier- 
stand. There are, in every village, small houses consecrated 
to the use of this spirit, and in these houses are placed grain, 
four, pipes, tobacco, mend and beer, the offerings being generally 
accompanied hy prayer or thanksgiving for some prayer 
granted. There is in the native idea evidently a multiplicity 
of spirits, and the houzes built for their nse vary im number 
according to the number of spirits which the builder believes 
in or worships, One house may have in it two temples, and 
another may have five or as many as eight; the worship how- 
ever is the same for all, 

In each village or collection of villages, there is a high priest 
or mambu whose duty it is to propitiate the spirits and to 
forward on all prayers and supplicutions, A man wishing for 
success In hunting, or for children, or fora good crop, or for 
rin, will make his wife brew beer and will call up the mami 
and all the villagers, giving the beer into the hands of the 
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geandu, The mante pours asmall quantity of the beer into a 
receptacle in each temple and a quantity is spilt on the ground, 


and he then recites a form of prayer in accordance with the 


wishes of the supplicant, all the villagers joining in a kind of 
moaning chorus. The mam then distributes the rest of the 
heer among the suppliant and his friends—he ts supposed to 
give an immediate answer to the prayer. 

‘A man returning from a journey, before he enters his house or 
the house of a nei#hbour, will go with his wile and kneeling 
end clapping hands in front of the mzime'a house, will return 
thanks for his safe arrival. 

A man wishing for the death of an enemy will go to the 
temple with an offering before taking any steps to carry out his 
wishes. | | 

The mambe is generally a pretty wide-awnke sort of # 
person, and ia quick to take advantage of any power he may 
obtain over a suppliant. 

In the native mind this unseen power appears to be divided 
into numerous spirits each with special attributes, and whose 
numbers are not known, There is the spirit which presides 
over crops and rains, the spirit whieh protects aginst witches, 
the spirit of hunting, the spirit of health, the spirit of child- 
hearing and numerous others. Aman may perhaps have only 
two temples erected, and on a calamity befalling him he will zo 
to his mambu and seek advice in lis trouble: he will most 
likely be told that he has forgotten one of the spirits. 

The worship is inextricably mixed up with sorcery, sensuality 
and crime. 

Tia—The oracle. The wle plays the most important part in 
native life of any belief existing in Ventral Africe ; it isin close 
alliance with spirit worship, and is worked by the mambn or 


i priest only. | 
tie wie is a small cup round the edge of which are fixed a 
number of lumps of beeswax at intervals ; in the eup is placed a 
small horn, the of which is covered with beeswax coming 
to an oval point, and inside the horn is placed some supposed 
powerful medicine ; the cup is held in the left hand and the right 
grasps a small rattle; the so fa rattle are then shaken slowly 
and rhythmically with a circular motion, the result being that the 
horn in the exp wobbles about, now striking this side and now 
that side of the cup, the mamdu professing to foretell the future 
by the number of times it strikes certam spots of beeswax on 
the side of the cup. 

The ua is used principally to discover whether a certain 
event hus been the set of a spirit or the act of the mfti or 
witches. 
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When a man is taken ill, however slightly, his friends will 
to the wendy ond request him Awombesa ula (to consult t 
oracle), and tell them the cause of their friend's illness, its 
remedy, and whether he will recover; the ula is then consulted 
and the answer given. If the answer is that some one has 
bewitched the patient and it is such and such a man, the man 
named is instantly accused and is made to drink morasi, ordeal 
poison ; if he dies the sick person is supposed to recover, if not 
the ula is said to have lied, and another wa is consulted. In 
case of the answer being the “ spirits have afflicted him, he has 
offended some spirit,” an offering of beer is generally placed in 
all the temples and sometimes a new temple is built when the 
apirits are supposed to be propitiated. | 

In all cases of perplexity or a wish to know the fature, the 
wie is consulted. A man going fishing or hunting will consult 
the ula as to his prospects of suecess ; or going on a journey he 
will inquire as to his safe return, and his actions are irrevocably 
guided by the answer received. 

I may mention my own experience of the sa. 

I was at # village on the Revubwe awaiting the return of 
messengers Whom I had sent to a distant chief and about whom 
I was becoming anxious, so more in the hope of catching a high 
priest “tripping” than anything else I consulted the ule as to 
when my men would return; the answer was “send two men 
to-morrow to Chuwali” (a village about fifty miles distant and 
quite away from the route which my men would have to 
eee “and they will return with your messengers in four 
days.” 

I sent the two men as directed, and in four days they 
returned with my messengers, who had arrived at; Chuwali on 
the day that they had arrived there, I asked Iny messengers 
why they had gone to Chuwali, us it was quite out of their WAY j 
their reply was that they had heard that there was “war” on 
the direct road and they had avoided it necordingly ; so I did 
not catch the high priest. “tripping,” and without further 
comment [ present the episode to the Society for Psychical 

Witcheraft— Mfti."—Witeheraft, as in all parts of Africa, 
is much believed in, and all sorts of charms and medicines are 
used to wanl off the m/iti, which in the native’s imagination dog 
his existence, 

The m/iti is believed to be an eater of human flesh, and all 
deaths are attributed to the desire of the mili to devour the 
bodies of the dead. In the case of a number of deaths in a 
village a council is called, and the existence of mitt is declared. 
Mucasi, or ordeal poison, is produced and drunk by all the 
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inhabitants: should no death result from this, the we is then 
consulted as to the location of the mti, and another oe is 
probably indicated, and again wmevsi is produced and by 


the village so denounced and so on until the mfiti is at last 
supposed to be discovered. 

On a death occurring, the body is carefully guarded against 
mitt; the body is allowed tolie unburied in the house attended 
by watchers until itis much decomposed and ina state unfit 
for even the msiti to consume; it is then buried. While a 
hody is lying unburied, people will not walk out at mght except 
in bands, as the mitt is s posed to be abroad. 

Every house has its mdi medicine, generally over the door 
of the house to ward off evil, and in case of a death occurring 
in the house, the medicine is supposed to have lost its power, 
and a new supply is obtained. 

“ Mwasi”"—Ordeal Poison —Micesi is obtained from a tall grey- 
barked tree with dark round leaves which is to be found high 
up in the mountain gorges, frequently at the side of o stream ; 
from the bark of this tree the marasi is produced as follows. 
The accused person or persona and their aceusers and their 
friends proceed in search of the bark, and when a sufficient 
quantity has been collected it 1s pounded j In a native afonde or 
mortar, the pounded bark is put into a small cup anid water is 
added; a small stone heated to redness is then dropped in and 
the poison is then drunk, the accused man, before drinking 
saying, “I am innocent of that of which Tam accused. If” 
hie, muy this mureat kill me.” If the swallowing of the poison 
a succeeded by vomiting, this will generally occur within four 
hours and the man is safe and therefure innocent. In fatal cases 
death generally ensues within twelve hours, but in some cases 
not until eighteen or even twenty-four hours, 

In order to account for the fact that while one man may die 
of the poison, another may escape, it has been said that the 
quantity given is varied by the witch doctor, or that he in 
certain cases only adds some other ingredient which has fatal 
effect, but to any one who has seen micasi niministered, such 
an explanation will not hold good, and the only conclusion to 
which I can come on the subject is embodied in the old saying, 
“ What's one man's meat is another man’s poison.” 

Deaths from mires, I should think, average as low as ten to 
fifteen per cent. 

* Maltro,” or Death Ceremony.— On the death of a man, his 
relatives and friends collect outside his house and mourn for a 
period: extending over four or five days, singing dirges all day 
and at night firing guns.and beating drums, all the time keeping 
a careful guard over the body. The near relations mourn apart, 
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walking up and down, wailing and beating their breasts and 
throwing ashes and dust on their heads, 

On the day of burial, the burial party collects, and all the 
dead man’s effects are burned; the bade is then carried to the 
grave amid more firing of guns and wailing. On the return of 
the funeral party from the grave, the deceased's honse is pulled 
down, his pots broken and pieces of cloth hung on sticks over 
the ruins; but this frequently does not occur till some time 
aiter the burial. 

About a month after the funeral, a beer driuking takes place, 
and all the friends of the deceased shave their heads and the 
proceedings are at an end. | 

During the mourning, large quantities of food are supplied to 
the mourners, but no heer is drunk. 

Human secrificea—In Azimbaland the custom of sacrificing 
human victimea on the graves of the dead still exists. 

When a chief or any one of importance dies, presents of 
slaves are gent in by all the neighbouring chiefs as an offering 
to the spirit of the departed, The women slaves must be younz 
and comely and the men must be youthful or middle-aged. On 
the eve of the ceremony the victims are all gathered together 
and carefully washed and their heads oiled and painted red - 
they are then dressed in all the most gorzeous clothing available, 
prints, blankets, beads, brass wire, red cloth, ete. 

On the morning of the burial the victims are led out and 
feasted, fowls, goats and other food being prepared for them - 
they are then marched off to the grave marching with an escort 
in front of the body of the dead chief; on arriving at the grave 
they are led forward to the brink, and after a blow on the head 
with an axs their throats are cut and they are thrown in. 

When all the victims are despatcheil, the body of the deceased 
chief is laid on the top and the grave is filled in. Shonld the 
victims be too numerous to allow of their being placed in the 
grave, they are killed on the top of the grave and their bodies 
Lit exposed. | 

Native low.—Native law is in many respects wise and just ; 
hased wpon the opinions and desires of the people, it is uh- 
doubtedly popular, and though of course much entangled with 
superstition, it is wonderful how in some Points it comes up to 
the standard of European justice. The accused is allowed ta 
plead for himself, and witnesses are called to establish and 
Prove a point, 

False evidence is punished by death or a heavy fine. Though 
the chief is the superior power, yet his headmen and people 
really form a sort of jury, and the chief, however powerful, 
dare not act ngninst their verdict. A man accused of murder 
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has the choice of several courses should the case go azainat 
him. Tf he knows he 1s guilty he will either give himself as a 
slave to the heirs of the dead man, or, if he has any human 
property such a3 a wife or a child, he can give one of them 
instead. If he is innocent, he will appeal to mwwsi (ordeal 
poison), which will never be refused him, and in case of 
his surviving the ordeal, he can claim compensation of three 
eoats from his accusers, A guilty man will not drink morass 
because the native idea of the power of mwasi to distinguish 
between the cuilty and the innocent is so deep-rooted that, to a 
euilty man, it would be like choosing certain death. 

Theft by night is punishable by death. Theft by day is 
punishable by a fine, Adultery is punishable by death, unless 
the accused has property sufficient to satisfy the law, but he 
can claim the ordeal merrasi, or the ordeal by hot water, in 
which case he plunges his hands and arms into a pot of boiling 
water slowly three times up to the elbows; should the arms 
Wlister and peel he is guilty; should those symptoms not 
appear le is innocent, and compensation is paid him. 

Petty misdemeanour and even impertinence are also brought 
to trial, and punishments for such breaches of the law inflicted. 
While the question of guilty or not guilty is decided by the 
native jury, the final decision as to the punishment lies with 
the chief, who has the right to miticate the punishment in any 
ease at his own discretion ; and a man confessing his guilt, and 
throwing himself on the merey of his chief, Kwpata myendo (to 
cateh hold of his legs), is rarely denied mercy. 

A wise and merciful chief will have a thousand men ready to 
defend him in anemergency, while a brutal and cruel chief will 
have no one to rely on in time of trouble. I give a case of a 
chief's justice. I happened to be at the village of Kasuga, one 
of the biggest Azimba chiefs, when some men came in, and 
falling before him said,“ We are your children, you are our 
futher, and we come to appeal against your brother at the 
Dwenilo iver, whose slaves we are,” Their story was that this 
brother of Kasuga, one of Kasuga's headmen, had that day sold 
come people to another chief for salt; amoung thoce sold was a_ 
child of one of the complainants. The man was a slave, but he 
had marred a free woman, and therefore his child was by law 
free. In spite of this, however, his child had been taken and 
sold. Kasuga instantly sent a messenger calling in his brother, 
of whom he promptly asked why he had done this thing. The 
reply was," Oh, my brother, what does it matter, the com- 
pisinant is a slave; you are surely not going to take a slave's 
part against me who am so powerful” Kasuga looked at hia 
brother and said, * Unless the child you have sold is delivered 
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to me to-morrow, you lesve ey ee and T place another 
headman there in your stead; also you shall give your own 
child as a slave to the man whom you have wronged.” The 
brother went away, and next morning brought back the stolen 
child and his own child as ordered. Kasnga took the stolen 
child, and returned it to its father; then he said,“ Oh, my 
brother, you are wise; take away your own child, I let yon off 
the punishment, but don’t do it again; how can I be strong in 
war, ii my people are treated nnjustly 

Poisons, medicines, and native surgery.— Among the numerous 
trees and shrubs which grow in the country, many valuable 
drugs may undoubtedly be obtained, Many are known to the 
natives, and are used by them in cases of sickness. This know- 
ledge is, however, guarded most jealously; but by feigning 
sickness, ant in some cases being really ill, I have collected a 
few of the most important, One of these is, 50 far as I can 
discover, a powerful anesthetic, and I have on more than one 
occasion used it with great benefit, The drug is a root which 
is boiled in water, and the decoction is then applied to the part 
affected ; the application continues till pain ceases, 

In a case of toothache which had given me several sleepless 
nights, I found this drug most efficacious, the pain, after several 
applications, ceasing, and in a few houra a small quantity ot 
pus issued from the tooth. Tho sensation produced is much 
the same as that produced Ly cocaine, but rather more powerful, 
and the fingers when immersed in the liquid heeome quite numb. 

Another much-used drug is that for procuring abortion, and | 
have collected a amall quantity of it, The action Is quite 
harmless, and it generally tnkes effect in course of two op three 
days; the effect is said to be lasting, masmuch as a woman, 
having taken this drug and at some future period desiring to 
become amother, will go to the medicine man and obtain 
another drng which will counteract the effect of the one taken 
perhaps years before. I wes unsuccessful in my attempts to 
obtain a specimen of this antidote, 

There are several efficient blisters known and sometimes used, 
but the native is much averse to making use of a remedy which 
will give him pain, however beneficial its effects may be, 

Cupping is much resorted to. The instrument used is gener- 
ally a small horn open at the tip as well as at the base, the tip 
being surrounded with beeswax. The part to be cupped is first 
lanced with a small knife, and the base of the horn placed over 


the part affected; the operator then places his mouth to the - 


open tip of the horn and sucks out the dir, closing the hole 
at the tip by forcing the beeswax over it with his tongue; a 
shamans ble quantity of blood can thus be drawn off, 
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There are many poisons in use among the natives, the most 
powerful being obtained from the gall of the crocodile, and also 
from the eall of the hartebeeste. Death generally takes place 
within half-an-hour after drinking either of these poisons, 

A chief, who had designs on my life, sent mea present of a 
pot of native beer, bat luckily I was warned when abont to 
drink it. | administered’ a portion of it toa fowl and death 
occurred in fifteen minutes, The poison used was from the 
gall of a crocodile. There are two kinds of poison used for the 
tips of arrows, the ome and only kind known among the Yao= 
being used for killing game; the part touched by the arrow 
being cut out, and the rest tised for food. 

But in Azimba and Chipitaland a much more deadly poison 
is used, namely, the“ war poison.” The action of this poison 1s 
most powerful;and there is'no known remedy for it; the slightest 
seratch by an arrow tipped with tlis poison means certain death. 

Thia poizon is known only to the chiefs, and the seeret is 
most jealously guarded; the poison is collected by them only 
and served out to their men, who pound it, and cover the points 
of the arrows with it. 

I was fortunate énouch to see a man who had been wounded 
by one of those arrows, and T watched the symptoms till his death. 

~The doomed man had been wounded slightly on the lip, the 
arrow having just ¢razed him and raised the skin. In about 
fifteen minutes after being struck he began to tremble, and ot 
last: fell to the ground, his limbs twitching violently ; in about 
aix hours his arms and neck began to awell, and assumed o dark 
and puffy appearance; shortly afterwards sores began to break 
out and his whole body assumed a swollen and unwhole- 
gome appearanee, the sores increasing in size and exuding an 
unhealthy matter, . 

In about twelve hours after severe struggling and violent 
pee death ensued! Strange to say, the wound on the 
ip where the arrow struck had a quite healthy appearance, and 
cick mot swell or present'any abnormal condition, The tem- 
perature during the whole time waa high, 105° to 105°, and the 
pulse fast and feeble; towards the end the pulse was not 
noticeable at the wrist, and the temperature fell considerably 
below normel, A few hours after death the body was so 
decomposed thnt it was impossible to touch it, the skin peeling 
off wherever & finger was laid, 

I have obtained two of those arrows, their pomts covered 
with the poison. | 

To attempt to describe the manners, habits, and etiquette of 
the people would be a labour which I am not at present able to- 
undertake, and would o¢cupy a much greater space than would 
probably be at my disposal. ¥2 











TOAmIPI. 
By the Rev. Dr. James CHatMets. 


Tue Toaripi or Motumotu tribe, situated in the Gulf of Papua 
in Freshwater Bay, is perhaps the most interesting of all our 
New Guinea coast tribes. Until lately they were the terror of 
all the other tribes from this to Kerepunu or Kerpara, and 
venily believed that they had a right to take what they desired 
from every plantation they found. Had the people of a village 
only the oot to remain at home when the Tonripians were 
journeying, and when they came to their village receive them 
and treat them to food and cocoanuts all was well, and they 
were left unmolested, but on their arriving at a village and 
finding all the inhabitants gone, they killed every pie they 
found and robbed all the plantations, and wound up by turning 
the houses into w.cs. Some years ago they took charge of 
Kerepunu over a quarrel about the selling of sago, On their 
way down the coast and near to Round Head some na‘ives 
ashore insulted them; they anchored the canoes, tracked the 
hushmen, and on nearing the villages were met by an armed 
party who stood to defend their homes, but being of no use before 
the marauders, they fell back and made for the hills, The chief 
of the inland tibe, who with his people came out hurriedly to 
defend their homes, was the first to fall mortally wounded, and 
after his people decamped the Motumotuans clubbed to death 
all wounded ones they saw, including the chief. 

In one afternoon they killed thirty-six men, women, and 
children at Kabadi, and at Partanu, inland of Hull Sound, a few 
years ago they made a nearly clean sweep of the village. 

(nee I was going to Port Moresby overland and had ns 
earriers eight men, but on it becoming known we were going by 
land, a large party of nearly two hundred formed to accompany 
ns 45 far as Maiva, and then to Mekeo and trade, It was 
merely a small army travelling, and wherever we were seen 
approaching, fear took possession of all hearts until they saw 
white clothes in the crowd. Between Iokea and Oiapu the 
sun was very hot and the sand very heavy, and we had several 
rests and smokes. At one of these rests, about midday, eg 

ld, 
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beside me were a number of men from fifty to sixty years o 
and they were comparing the present with the past. Thinking I’ 
was asleep they roused me and said something to the following 
viz. “ How different this journey is to all others, as formerly we 
simply robbed every cocoanut grove and yam. plantation as we: 
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came along, and what we did not use we destroyed, but on this 
journey we have not even taken cocoanuts sufficient to assuage 
our thirst.” They went to Mekeo and returned home, and I 
believe had not a single difficulty in the whole journey, and did 
not commit any robbery. Such is the effect of mission work 
amongst them, although they are by no means Christians. 

This particular part of the tribe includes all the Motu- 
motu villages, Movenve, Lese and Iokea, and Kart of Karame, 
and it is of them I now write. 

I shall keep os near as possible to the printed paper sent me 
by the Secretary of the Anthropological Institute. 

‘They are not hunters, only when they go east to Lese and 
Iokea they have a run after wallaby, and here sometimes, not 
often, they enjoy a day in the bueh after wild pigs. They are 
not a pastoral people but are great agriculturists, and live 
chiefly on fish and vegetables, | 

They have no boats, but use canoes, dug out of trees felled up 
the river and floated down. The canoe making is all done close 
by the village on the river bank. They use paddles made out 
of one piece of wood! and paddle the canoe sitting as a rule. 
The large canoe used for fighting, and called by them Lakia, was 
paddled by all standing. The canoes were Inshed about 6 feet 
apart and the bridge in the centre was a platform on which 
the fighting men stood with a large supply of bows and arrows 
fastened to the railing, 

In hunting pigs they use spears, vets (Plate 1o3, No. 2), and 
bow and arrows. 

The dog is of great use in hunting wild pig, but more 
especially to kill when friends arrive, and the eye teeth are of 
very great value. | 

The bow and arrow are chiefly used in fighting, sometimes in 
fishing and hunting the wild pig. The bows are not made 
here, they come from Namau, the district round Bald Hea 
and Cape Blackwood, 100 miles or so to the north-west. 

In fishing, nets’ are chiefly used, also bow and arrow, and 
occasionally a tortoise-shell fish-hook. In fishing with bow 
and arrow, a piece of mangrove, with part of roots left, is 
secured and stuck in the sand roots uppermost, for fishermen. 
to stand on just inside a breaker, and as the fish come in on 
the breakers they are shot at, and it is astonishing the number 
caught in this way, 


1 Ethnographic Albom of the Parifie Islands,” by Edge-Partingion sri 
Heape, 2nd series, Plate 202, No. 2. 

® Shid., 20d series, Plate 154, No. 1, 

3 Jbid., 2nd ecries, Plate 169 No 1. 
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They use no javelins, but some of the arrows have very loose 
heads so that they may be left in the body. 

Nearly all thetr cooking is done in pots bought with sago 
from the Motu tribe; sometimes the sago is damped and en- 
veloped in long leaves, those of the Nipa palm, and cooked on 
the ashes, and often inside these roly poly sago sticks they put 
fish and shellfish. I have never seen froit. The sago is cooked 
In many ways, as porridge with shellfish mixed with it, or leaves 
from a bush that grows-in the plantations, or grated cocoanut; 
er sometimes as dumplings mixed with grated cocoanut, or 
cake made by dumping the sago, spreading out thin and piecing 
it on a broken piece of Motu pottery. The whole is very muck 
the same as Scotch oateake is prepared. 

A dish much relished is ripe banana and sago boiled together, 
and when cooked amd poured into dishes, the milk from the 
xrated cocoanut poured over it, They also cook taro, yame, 
ani sweet potatoes aml sago together. Sometimes food is 
roasted and turned with tongs." 

The women are very careful to wash their hands before 
attending to cooking, and no woman with menses or near con- 
lnement anil for long after enn cook food. I am not aware 
of any particular ebservance by the women before cooking. 

The women cook the food and dish it, and place it before the 
men, When all males will first eat and then all females. 

Fire is produced by rubbing as in the islands of the Pacific: 
It is very seldom allowed to go out. Long, long ago there was 
no fire, and food was eaten raw until a man Iriaral brought 
it out of the earth where he was sitting. Everybody was 
frightened and most ran away, but some said, “ Let ue keep it 
now we have got it,” and they were only able to do so by 
rubbing a stick with another. 

Houses are built on posts fixed in the ground, From ernotumncl 
to floor of houge about 7 fect. House about 30 feet long and 
1G broad, high in front, tapering to end and rounded on top. 

Mothers and girls sleep together, fathers take boys with them 
to the erabo (dubu or temple); very little boys sleep in house 
with mother, sometimes aff sleepin house. All young men after 
a certain feast have their heads shaved, enter the erabo and 
ailopt the si, a long strip of bark cloth (specimen sent), and 
remain until their hair has grow long and piggy. During all 
that time they are not supposed to ok on & woman, pre 
only allowed to go out in the dark, 

There is no furniture in their houses except cocking pots 
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dishes, fishing nets, and baskets, with odds and ends ied up m 
them, and a wooden pillow or two. 

The villages are laiil out in streets, but in no order. Here 
and at Moveave they ate in a circle. | 

The only plants used for manufacture are bananas, jute, and 
several bushes, from which a strong fibre is obtained. All these 
fibres are used in making twine for bags and nets. 

Taro, yam, sweet potato, sugar cane, sweet yam, Dariias, 
suo, cocoanut, breadfruit, roseapple mango are all used for 
Fowl, 

Savod, or mulberry, is grown to make # that men wear. 

The only implement used in agriculture is along hurd stick 
alout 5 feet in length. 

Religion and Customea. 

They have no real idols, are all mere fetishes or charms. 
Seinese or Lekekare are worn to keep off evil spirits. 

Tipery—Roaring bull, only seen by men after manhood, 
ani then pigs and much food have to be provided. When 
the day comes for the feast and the introduction, the eipoiet 
bull may be heard from two in the morning and on unt 
sunset. The day before, all females and young ) le have left 
the village lest they should hear it and die. I had difficulty m 
getting one. 

Oio—TIs a mask? worn by some men whose duty it is to look 
after the taboo. They tun and dance through a village carrying 
a short stick of hard wood, and frighten women anid children. 
These masks are kept in the bush. They are made of native 
eloth stretched on a wicker frame. The cloth is whitened 
with lime and the face is painted various colours. It comes 
on to the shoulder whence hangs a long fringe of grass, the 
same as petticoats are made of, to the waist, und from there 
to the knees a kilt of the same. 

The QOior is the most important, and feasts are prepmed tor it. 

They have nothing they worship that Iam aware of, and I 
know of nothing they make offerings to, unless the sorcerer, 
who receives armshells, pigs, pearl shell, and food of various 
kinds. 

‘The people are very superstitious on nearly everything, but 
are wonderfully free of fear, going about at night witheni lights 
or even clubs or any other weapon. 

For fuller answers to questions I would refer to notes taken 
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by me seven yeurs ago from an old man since dead, and who I 
am told now was the only one who knew anything of the past. 

They do not cast lots nor have they any poison ordeal. 
They are not cannibals and never were, detesting it with a 
great detestation, 40 much so that some lads I took with me 
lately to Naman, a cannibal district, would eat no food cooked 
by others lest it should have been cooked in a pot in which 
human flesh was cooked, . 

For funeral rites I would refer to the notes already spoken of- 
They believe in a future state. After death the spirit hovers 
about for some time until certain feasts are over, when it departs 
to the west, with an abundance of food and areca nuts. The 
canoe containing these is taken to the river at mid-day and left 
until after sunset. At burial all thines of value belonging to 
the dead are buried, but after an interval taken away, when a 
feast is prepared and a banana stump is decorated with them, 
and friends gather round to eat and sympathise. 

At death the body is dressed in all the finery and made to 
sit up until the evening, when it is put in the grave and covereil 
over with a plank. 

some things are placed by the grave, a man’s bow with string 
cut and some broken arrows, and his net bag containing a broken, 
spoon, a few areca nuts, betel peppers, and broken lime calabash, 
and an earthen dish, broken, The dish is one last used by him. 
Beside a woman's srave may be seen broken cooking dishes and 
ee All carry hair of dead round their necks in knitted bag." 

idows wear dress, Keukwi The time of mourning is lone 
continued, and widows and widowers sleep many months ly 
the grave The first widow's mourning—deep mourning—is to 
besmear herself with the river mud and go naked, 


Aris and Manufactures. 


The New Guineans do not spin or weave. The dyes they 
use are Vaiara and Quari, 

The dark brown dye is procured by steeping the article in 
the mud for some time. The Quart is scraped and a little 
water added, when the article to be dyed is placed in it and 





The Naiara, leaves and seods are put in a pot with water and 
the article to be dyed, placed on a fire and boiled for several 


They have no knowledge of glass, They have as musical 
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instruments the drum, Aopa' used in dances, Melo" flute. 
Blown at side of mouth. Zero,” gong beaten at sea. 

They have no knowledge of pottery here, all they use they 
buy from the Motu tribe about Port Moresby. 

Only recently have they used tobacco, From ancient times 
they have chewed the areca nut and betel pepper with lime, 

For smoking they use bamboo pipes, Kita. They use no snuff 
aml have no ceremonies in connection with tobacco smoking. 

They have no trade whatever in salt, wine or beer, or spirits. 

Their knowledge of medicines is very small, For nearly all 
sickness they use ginger, and vertain leaves they burn and rub 
the body with or steep in hot water and bathe the body. The 
sorcerer is supposed to be the great man to appeal to. 

Their surgical instruments are pieces of shell or flint, 
obtained from further east, and small bow and arrows Siro apo? 

They know nothing about the metals, all iron implements 
having been introduced. They have no knowledge of precious 
stones, fold or silver, 


Perwnal Ornaments, 


They have no special marks of tattooing cicatrices. Some 
natives who have been to the Motu tribe get tattooed on breast, 
but itis not the rule. The tattooing 1s chiefly done on women, 
but they being darker than the Motuans, it is scarcely seen, 

The teeth are not knocked out but the eyebrows are shaven 
and the eyelids are painted black or red with the finger, burnt 
eocoanut husk being used. fori and Fintia. | 

Ear ornaments are worn bby both sexes, but the finer ones ly 
the men. 

Women use chiefly CGaekou and Bureke; and Forora worn 
by men. In infancy the ears and nose are pierced. The 
ornaments are worn as pendants, others inserted in lobe. 

They have nose ornaments made from shell and coral, 
obtained at Port Moresby, but they have no lip ornaments. 

The hair in lads about fifteen to eighteen is cut close except. 
a small tuft in front: in children the hair is cut in sections all 
over the head. Married women shave the head. Young women 
or grown girls glory in a quantity of hair, They do not dye the 
hair in any way. ) 

Fujusi—Lads up to eighteen or nineteen wear a sperran 
of fibre and at that age enter the erebo and adopt the Si, 


1 Album,” Sn series, Plate 167, Ne. 2, 
* Thid., Plate 197, No. 3, 
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Girls and women wear petticoats, Mate} made from young 
frond of sago palm. Unmarried women when dressed wear 
large petticoats, but when at work wear small ones the same 
us married women—often these small ones are only front 
eoverings having no back. Sometimes they use only a green 
leaf, often that is used with petticoat and signifies menses. 

They carry shields in fighting, Nave? and on the arm from 
wrist to near elbow and armlet made of cane, Moka? The 
Neve is hung on shoulder, 

They use bows and arrows and clubs bought in Mekeo and 
Poti,* and spears, Haora! 

They have a short stick, Hea," which in quarrels they throw 
at one another, chiefly carried and used by young men. Tt is 
very seldom a young man is seen without one. 

They know nothing of carving here. They have no money, 
and give in exchange for arm shells, pearl shell, shell necklaces, 
etc, savo and canoes. 

T have not yet been able to get any correct information as to 
their knowledge of the stars and constellations. 

For their games I refer to my notes taken long ago and 
published in * Pioneering in New Guinea.” 

T know of no ancient stone implements. 

They have many ornaments used in dancing (see list of things 
sent), and many feather headdresses I have not procured. 

I know of no property mark, They used wooden pillows, 
fori, but more frequently do without, 


Ethnologieal Questions, 

They live in families but have no distinctive names ; except 

names given to children at birth, and which belong to their 
own families. Persons of the same name may marry and here 
even cousinag may marry, but not brother and sister. 
_ 4\t certain times there are certain foods forbidden. Youths 
in erabo can only eat bunanas und sago, some kinds of fish, and 
pork, Certain foods lead to obesity and no muscle-strenoth. 
A man going to make a new plantation cireumsecribes his food 
a5 he does also if foing on a long journey. Mourners can only 
eat certain foods, 

Before setting out on a hunting, fishing, or war expedition, 
taust have nothing to do with women, only eat certain foods and 


'* Alburs,” 2nd series, Plate 188, No. 5. 
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sparingly. The old men stay at home and look after the erabos, 
but must on no account go near their wives during the absence 
of the others, and must not eat forbidden food, lest the expedi- 
tion should fail. In hunting, fishing, fighting, and long journeys, 
no particular words are used, but ap are constantly made 
to a spirits of fathers and mothers long since dead, to prosper 
and to keep them. Those left at home on these occasions must 
not let the fire go ont, nor must they have any sexual inter- 
course, and those lefi in erate must touch nothing belonging to 
others, nor eat forbidden food and not much of that allowed. 

A man who has killed another must not go near his wife, 
must not touch food with his fingers, but 1s fed by others 
and only with certain foods, and this continues until new 


moot, 

If any of the foregoing should be omitted, bad Iuek would 
surely follow. Generally any disaster is put down to the breach 
of one or other of these things, having been with wife or other 
woman or having eaten of forbidden food, 

When going hunting, fishing, or planting, or fighting, people 
who meet them get out of the way and say nothing, lest bad 
luck should attend the expedition. 

They have no particular observances at cutting down trees 
except when a very large tree is to be cut down for a large 
trading canoe, and then the owner of the tree will not go near 
his wife or any other woman for some time before and will only 
ent BELO. 

Nothing is done at housebuilding, but when an erabo is to be 
lmilt, the chief men are sacred for some time. When finished a 
figliting expedition is planned and life is taken, On the return 
of the expedition, if successful, all fire arrows into the peak of 
the erabo with great shouting. 

The owner of land to be cleared for cultivation abstains from 
all sexual intereourse, eats sparingly, and talks little. Before 
planting, a present of arm-shell, or pearl-shell, or pig, is brought 
to the sorcerer, who prays for the plantation. When harvest 
comes he gets the best and then the erebo, the remainder kept 
for family use. 

Before eating any food from a new plantation they will have 
n feust of the food ready and brought from the ground, when 
sorcerer, crabo, and all fnends join, then the family can “carry 
on,” 

In times of severe dronght the sorcerer is appealed to, who, 
if well paid, will make rain; he also can stopit. He also causes 
heavy seas so that canoes are not able to get out, but, if paid, 
will give calm by speaking to the spirit in his bone calabash 
and squirting his saliva all about. To cause heavy seas lie 
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seizes his foot by the big toe, speaks to it, and then with a jerk 
stretches it out, 

Land is held by sons and daughters alike. See my notes. 

The taboo, or sefu, is imposed by all the erwbos, A chief man, 
whose wife las died, asks for a safw, and at once it is sranted ; 
ora chief dying and a aafw is proclaimed. It is only over the 
cocoanuts. It is made known by fastening on sticks at end of 
Villages, leaves of the sagco palm, also the same all over the 
cocoanut vroves, and by also fastening cocoanut leaves to cocoa- 
nut trees. Any one breaking a taboo is beaten, and if it should 
be a great taboo when the oiet is about, these spirits (masked 
men) can even tuke life for breaking the taboo. Sickness and 
death sometimes follow the breach of taboo. In the event of 
breaking taboo and sickness fo lows, a present is brought to the 
cause of the taboo, the sin con eased and the sick one recovers. 

In May they have their harvest feasts and dances, when 
young and old join. One day then is set apart for children, 
when all who can teddle join, dressed in all the finery the 
parents can command. 

Between September and October men about to adopt the belt, 
fara, do so at a large feast in which all join. They have no 
penod of general licence as at Namau. 

In times of great sickness they expel the evil spirits of sick- 
ness from the village with drum beating, eunch-shell blowing, 
stick Leating, fire-stick throwing, and terrific shouting. When 
mosquitos are bad, certain men dress up in leaves and feathers, 
and march through village and round it, beating drums and 
shouting to drive the mosquitos away. At no time lave they 
any general atonement or purification of the village. 

They have no formal extinetion of fire. Fire is only extin- 
guished on a death taking place in the louse. 

Their only guardian spirits are those of father and mother, 
and to these they appeal in distress or want by land or sea. 

Chiefs have not necessarily supernatural powers, but a 
sorcerer is looked upon as a chief. A man here, Hiovaki, is 
a chief leeause he has power over the sea and ives calm or 
storm. Another, DPitiharo, is great because his power is for 
plantations, and is able to give an abundance of all kinds of 
food, and can Lring rain or sunshine. Here they are not put 
to denth if they fail. 

The sorcerer, Pitiharo, eats no big. fish, only small ones, and 
never pig. He sometimes fasts, and then he will not eat taro 
or yam, 


ANTIROPOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS on some NATIVES of the 
Parvan Guiy. Ry the Ray, Dr. James CHALMEUs, 


Some few yeais ago the Nev. James Chalmers, the well-known 
pioneer missionary of British New Guinea, made some 
measurements on several tribea of the Papuan Gulf. These 
passed through the hands of Dr, Garson, who reduced the 
measurements from the original English system to the metric 
aystem. Later they were handed over to Dr, A. C. Haddon 
who has determined the indices and forwarded them for publica- 
tion in their present form. 

The tables are arranged in geographical order, proceeding 
from the west to the east. Samari and Saguane are villages 
in Ipisia. This is the native name for the southern portion of the 
large island of Kiwai, which is situated at the mouth of the 
Fly river. Maipna is a coast village on the Papuan Gulf 
(long, 145° 10’ E.), Orokolo another (lung. 145° 20" E), and 
Toaripi (or Motumotu) a third (long. 146° 10° E). The latter isa 
well-known villave on the eastern side of the Gulf. Jokea (long. 
146° 16’ E.) lies about 15 m'les S.S.E. from Toaripi. Chalmers 
says, “ The natives are one with the Toaripians.” 

For the sake of couvenient comparison, the arithmetical means 
of the measurements and indices taken at each locality are 
placed together at the end of the tables, and a seriation of the 
cephalic indices is also given. 

The data are not sufficiently numerous to justify any 
general conclusions being drawn, but the following tentative 
results may be pointed out -— 

The span is, with but a single exception, greater than the 
height, the mean difference being 64 mm., or 2} inches, the 
maximum difference being 144 mm, or nearly 5} inches. 

There is an unexpected prevalence of brachyeephaly, especi- 
ally at Kiwai, where fourteen out of the nineteen measured 
have an index of 82 or over, the greatest index being 92. At 
Maipua the people are extremely dolichocephalic and at the 
same time of short stature (1656 mm., 5 feet 44 inches), The 
Orokolo and Toaripi people are evidently allied. 

The following is a possible explanation of the facts; the 
short dolichocephalie Western Papuans extend all along the 
eoust of the Papuan Gulf, and, according to the measurements, 
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oceur in their purity at Maipua. They have been crossed at 
Orokolo and Toaripi with a brachyeephalic people, and apparently 
the two peoples have amalgamated fairly thoroughly, but this has 
not yet oceurred at Kiwai, so that there is a preponderance of 
brachycephals, 

No correction has been made to reduce the breadth-leneth 
index of the heads of Living men to that of the skulls. ; 
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SERIATION OF CEPHALIC INDICES OF FIFTY-EIGHT 
NATIVES OF THE PAPUAN GULF. 
Maipun. | Orokole. | Toaripi. 
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QUINARY SERIATION OF CEPHALIC INDICES OF FIFTY. 
EIGHT NATIVES OF THE PAPUAN GULF. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers of the Journal are invifed to communicale any new facts of 
especial interest which come under (heir notice. Short abstracts af, or 
extracts from letters, will be publixhed af thy discretion of the Editor, 
Letiera should ba marked “ Miscellanea™ and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, VW. 





Notes on the Chatham Islands. 


The followimg communication has been received from Mr. J. W. 
Williams of Waitangi West, Chatham Islands, who hes during 
the past year devoted himself to the investigation of the existing 
memorials of the Moriort race. The search hos been on orduous 
one, and if it has been less productive thun had been hoped, the 
results have not been devoid of permanent interest. Mr. Williams 
deserves all praise for the energy and perseverance with which he 
has prosecuted his enquiries under circumstances which were 
frequently of a rather discouraging nature. It will be seen from 
the following short summary of his work thot the Inst of the 
Morioris will soon have diseppesared from their ancient home, 
leaving hardly any traces of their occupation behind them. From 
an ethnographical point of view the Chatham Islands may now be 
considered a8 a field which has been not only reaped but gleaned. 
Mr. Williams is of the opinion that most of the existing implementa 
and weapons have already been removed from the islands, and that 
futare explorers will come away almost empty-handed. Mr, 0. H. 
Read, to whom the following notes were originally sent, has kindly 
authorised their publication in the “ Journal.” , 


“ Watiangi Wes, 
“Chatham Islanda, 
“4 Feb. 1897. 

“A few weeks ogo I rode from Waitangi West on the northern 
éhore of Chatham Island to the Pak at Manukau, the south-eastern 
point, a distance of forty miles, in order to see Topu, the oldest of 
the few true Morioris now living. The others are Wihoela living 
at Manukau, Rawpia at Matarakau, Horimana, lis wife and son 
living at Manukau, Hapruna at Monvkaw Kirapu at Waoirua, 
Manubouw poh is pleasantly situated on a slope facing the sea and 
about a hundred yards from the shore. The land is a Moriori 
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reserve, that is to say, land set apart for the sole use of the Morioris, 
and is of exceptional quality. To the southward the beach is 
backed by high cliffs the fagade of which consists of clusters of 
basaltic columus extending in a westerly direction for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, | | , 
“I foond Tapu and his wife living in a small whare (hut) built 
of Pusga (fern tree) and thatched with Toi foi grass tied to the 
rafters with flax. Nicely woven flax mats covered the floor, 

“The welcome I received was cordial though gentle and 
courteous, contrasting strongly with the boisterous and demon- 
strative greetings of the Maoris. 

“ Though now somewhat bent with age, being over seventy, Tupu 
is nevertheless a fine specimen of the true Moriori. In stature a 
few years ago he was 5 feet 9 inches. He posseases an intelligent 
face, with an expression of candour stamped upon every lineament. 
The forehead is high, the nose long and faintly aquiline; the eyes 
large and wonderfully expressive, He spoke in the Maori language, 
and in the course of his conversation with me, I could not fail to 
remark the tendency to soften the sound of ny in such words as 
ugar (wave) ngorkore (wenk) mgingio (shrivelled), The peculiar 
nasal sound represented by ng is strongly marked when uttered 
by a Maori, but amongst other Pacific Islanders this sound is not 
used. As a matter of fact, if the sound of ng as used by the 
Maoris be exchanged for the simple sonnd of a and |, substituted 
for the rin Maori words, the main difference between the Maori 
language and that spoken by the Kanukws is at once removed, 

“Naturally my first questions to Tapu were to ascertain if the 
Morioris now living possessed any relinble tradition as to their 
origin, Traditions tLey have in abundance, but they are of too 
romantic uo charucter to serve any usefnl porpose. The general 
belicf among them is that they came originally from Hawaiki to 
New Zealond and from thence to the Chatham Islands, That 
these islands have been inhabited for hundreds of years is at lenst 
highly probable, though it is difficalt to say by whom. As 
regards the daily oceupation of the Morioris, most of their time 
seems to have been utilized in procuring food, making garments 
and sleeping mais and shaping stone implements. In this last- 
mentioned industry they show that they pcasessed considerable 
Ingennity, Fish hooks and ‘fish spears or gafifs were also con- 
atantly required, and these articles were cleverly shaped cut of 
bone. Pendants and other orniments termed ers for fastening 
the flax mata worn na furments were algo manufactured of bone. 
ane pealege of wearing such ornaments however was confined to 

iB. 

“ The dwullings were the ordinary Wharepune or a-shaped huts. 
constructed of tree and thatched with vith tot ion grass, sapere 
sufficiently large to accommodate twenty thirty people. Some 
of them were ornamented with rude carvings, but. as all the 
whares in which the Morioris formerly dwelt, with the exception 
of a few, have been demolished by the Muoris or haye snezumbed 
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to the effecis of time, no specimens of their art are now obtainable. 
Most of the settlements were situnted close to the sea shore, one 
of the principal having been at Operav, a sheltered bay in the 
Te Raki district, It was no doubt selected owing to its proximity 
to the Western Eeef from whence seals were ond in fact still are 
obtainable, though not so numerous now as formerly. From 
Operau, voyages were also made to Rangilufaht, three precipitous 
rocks, seventeen miles to the northward of the Main Island, — 
abounding in albatross, Every year the Maoris still go there to 
procure a supply of these birds, which they send to Te WAtht at 
Parthaka in New Zeoland. All the Chatham Island Maoris are 
followers of the so-called prophet. Operan is a0 noteworth 
being the recognized lea euping place of the d soula on their 
way back to Hawaiki. This belief was general among the Morioris. 
Cape. Reinga, the north-western point of the North Island of New 
Zealand, was a spot held saered for a similar reason, The word 
Hetnge literally means a leaping place, The superstition attaching 
to Operau was strengthened by the fact that a low range of bills 
from the interior of the island terminates in this bay ma 

slope towards the sea, and at the foot of the slope stands At 
ancient Ake-Ake tree. A root of thie tree extends to the rocks 
below in which there is a blow-hole. The wash of the sorf against 
the fonnel-shaped opening in the rock causes the air thas com- 
pressed to escape from a small opening in the top in a series of 
plaintive sighs, almost human in quality of sound. 

“The Morioris had a confused notion of good and evil spirits, 
and the aid of numerous deities was always invoked prior to any 
undertaking of importance. The supposed dwelling place of a 
beneficent deity was indicated by a rude carving on the bark of na 
Kopi tree, and according to the nature of the enterprise in hand 
the abodes of the spirits protecting such ventures, were songht ont 
and venerated. I had observed many of these corious marks on 
the Aop: trees in the bush at Wareawe at the southern end of the 
Te Whange lagoon, which covers one quarter of the entire island, 
and was somewhat puzzled as to their significance. 

‘Prior to the arrival of the Maoris my informant states canni- 
baliem was unknown, and I am quite pre to beheve it, seeing 
that food was plentifol. They are stated to have lived peaceably 
along the coasts, eee eels time chiefly in procuring supplies 
of fish, fern root, Kopi nuts, moshroom, Nitan palm, Momaku (an 
edible fern tree) wild duck and Pukuko (a large swamp bir). 
Periodically they put off im rafts constructed of log and | Ree! 
sometimes in large canoes, to the Western Reef for sealg or to, 
Pangitutaht for albatross. 

“While waiting for a favourable wind in their harbour at 
Operau the time was occupied in the manufacture of stone imple-. 
tents such as azes, adzes, chisels, blubber aise and amoaller: 
carving tools. With the large stone nxes, tree-felling was no 
difficult matter. Specimens of these stone implements have been 
forwarded to the British Museum.” — . ) 
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Collection of Photographs and Lantern Slides. 

The progress of the collection has not been very rapid, but « 
certain number of photos, negatives and slides have been received 
and registered, The principal donor of both categories has been 
Lient, Boyle T, Somerville, R.N., who has presented a most 
intercating series illustrating the New Hebrides ond the Solomon 
Islands, especially New Georgia, on the inhabitants of which 
island he commmnnicated a valuable paper to the Journal last yen: 
Surgeon Frederick W. Collingwood, R.N., has sent photoes from 
the Ellice Islands; and HH. the Ranes of Sarawak has also 
presented photos of Dyaks of Borneo, 

A certam number of the older photographs furmerly in the 
possession of the Institute have been cataloguad and mounted: but 
it is difficult to make continaous progress with this work without 
ontside aid. 

Among the series thus treated may be mentioned one illustrating 
the Swazis and Swaziland, and the collection of beantiful photos 
of the Indians of Guiana made by Mr. Everard Im Thurn, 

The Inatitute has also purchased a few slides, amongst which 
‘set of eight, illustrating the making of an adze, from photos taken 
by Mr. M. V. Portman, in the Andaman Islands, are especial! 
worthy of notice. Vurther presentations, especially of sides: will 
always be gladly received, 


Note on the Languages of North-West Australia. By 
Sipwey H. Ray, with Aboriginal Vocabularies collected by 
K. Betnam Ricur. 


I, Introductory, by Sipwery H. Rar. 

For the purposes of comparative philology the lan wes of the 
native tithan’ of hv OLE zo Australin should oa to be of 
considerable interest, In that direction the island continent 
most closely approaches the Malayan region, Cape Londonderry, 
the nearest point, being only about 330 miles distant from the 
island of Timor, or less than half the distance which separates 
North-Eastern Australia from the Melauvesian island of New 
Caledonin, or the south-eastern parts of the island from Poly- 
nesian Now Zealand, 

Almost the whole of our scanty knowledge of the tribes and 
languages of the north-west relates to those of the region around 
Port Essington and Port Darwin, where settlements were made 
ns corly as 1831 and 1869. Between the latter place (12° 27' 3. 
Jat., 150° 50° E. long.) and the mouth of the De Grey River (20° 8. 
lat., 110° E. long.) no information was available ontil the collection 
of the Walki, Munmolla, and Nowilnowilanna vocabularies of 
the present notice. These were collected by Mr. Ernest Betham 
Righy at Wyndham, East Kimberley, during the years 1890-93, 

' ‘They were sent to Professor A. ©. Haddon, who has kindly permitted 1 
abe dolethe br che ones ‘ty Bom a pe 
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Mr. Rigby gives the following notes as to the locale and 
relations of the tribes: “The Walki, Chualinma, or Cowransa 
tribe have their habitnt on the Kimberley gold-fields, being 
bounded by the desert on the south, the Margaret River on the 
west, the Yamandil tribe (near the boundary of Western Aus- 
tralia) on the east, ond the Ord River (where it crosses the 
Wyndham road) on the north, there touchmg the Muoumulla or 
Curramulla tribe. The latter extends to the Denham River or a 
little north of it, its western boundary being the mountuin range, 
and its eastern the Ord River. The Nowiloowilanna i a small 
tribe, with the same east and west boundaries, but squeezed in 
between the Monninulla and the Warrangarra or Coast tribe. It 
will, I think, soon cease to exist. The vocabularies of the three 
tribes thus represent the languages spoken over a region extend- 
ing 250 miles north and south, and varying in width from 200 fo 
3) miles. The Yomandil tribe, from which I have only a few 
words, lies to the eastward of the other three, and are more 
numerous than any, with the doubtful exception of the Walk. 
The Munmolla seem to have been affected by a mixtare of words 
from the eastern tribe, the Yamandil and Nowilnowilanna by 
the Const dialect, but this is only conjecture, os alsolotely nothing 
is known of the Coast dialect. The Coast tribe ts called Warran- 
garra by the Nowilnowillana, bot this may be only a form of their 
word meaning ‘many’ (warrungarm, five or more), They profess 
themselves unable to nnderstand these Warrangarra,” 

Taking the whole north-western region of Australia, from the 
De Grey River, on the west. const, to the Koper River, on the 
west shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, our knowledge of the 
languages may now be represented by the following table showing 
tribes, lovalitics, and authorities -— | 





Tribe. Lovality. | Authority. 





1. Ngurla.. «.| Mowth of the De Grey 
| River. 


Roebuck Bay awl 


C. Harper in Curr's “* Aua- 
tralian Hare," i, pp. Be -8. 

P. Baseett-Smith, “Journ. 

| Anthrop, Inet," xxiii, 

7 p33. 

Walki .. -+| Between Margaret River | Rigby ME. 


| Pa 


= 2 be 








ae 
| | andl Onl River, . 
4. Munmulla ..) Between Margeret River | Righy M3. 
| | and Denham Hirer, 
4. Nowilnowilanna) North of Muntmulla ..) Righy MS. 
6. Yomandil ..| Eust of Ord River -»| Righy Ms. 
@ Larrakia ..| Port Darwin, from mouth | P. Foelache in Curr’s “ Aus- 


of Adelaide EKiver to tralian Race,” i, pp. 254, 
Port [atterson. 250. Higby MS. 
8. Woolna «| East side of Lower Ade- | Vorabulary, Adelaide, 1560 
iside Hiver, (reprinted in Curr) ; Ad 
Todd in Corr’s “ Awstra- 
lian Hace," 1, p. 263. 
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— 


Tribe. : Locality. Authority, 


2. Woalwongs ..| Adelaide River ., 





-| FP. Baseett-Smith, * Journ. 
- Anthrop. Inst," xxiii, p: 


aa. 
10. Oitbi or Bijna- | Sonth coast of Van Die- | G. W. Enrle, * Native Hares 
lumbe. men Gulf. ofthe ey 
_ Appen 
ii, Tyi (F).. ++| Popham Bay, weet of | G. W. Earle, “ Native Races 
Coburg Peninsula, a the Indisn Archipelago,” 
; ix. 
12. Limbakeraja or! Port Essington .. «-| G. W. Earlo, “ Native Races 
¥arilo. of the Indian Archig 
Appendix ; a. in 
Curr, i, p. SAO, 
Id. Unalla.. -+| Raffles Bay ws e+| P. Foelsche in Curr, i, pp. 


a4 B76; T. -B, Wilson. 
Voyage round the 
World, 


OP. Bassett-Smith, “Journ. 
Authrop. Inst.,” xuili, p. 


G, Ww. Earle, “Native Races," 
GW Bare Karle, Native Races,"” 
F 


Flinders, 2 Voyage to Terra 
Australis,” ii, p. 216 


Tk. as =a ae Wet Alligator River a 


15. Yanko! or Ter- | Oroker Taland and Baffles 
rutong. | Bay, 

it. dalokura (F) ..| Mountnorris Bar... aa 

l7. =n an ea Caledon Hay, north. west | 

shore of Gulf of Car. 


pentario, (reprinted in Curr, i, p- 
a6 
16... A. Ah nr phe west shore | oa ee in Curr, i, p. 


Carpentaria 





' The words otthi, ivi, yarlo, yoako, mean “no.” ‘This method of nani a 
is Common in Australia, 
‘The languages of these tribes aro known throngh very mengre 
vocabularies, the longest bemg that of the Woolna, contained in 
= anonymous pamphlet printed at Adelaide in 1869, mtd thie 
Valki and Monmalla of the present notico, 

With regard to the grammatical structure of the pe 
nothing is known. Latham in the “Remarks on the Voca‘u- 
laries of the Voyage of the ‘ Rattlesnake '" refers to a MS. eram- 
matical aketch of the Port Essington langunge by Rev. Father 
Anjello, and mnkea some extracts. One of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries at Port Darwin is also said to have compiled n 
grammar of that dialect. So far as I am aware, these books have 
not been printed." 

The pronouns of the Limbakaraja (Port Essington), takeh from 
Anjello’s MS., are thus given by Yabba’ 


Natives) ty J, Buca n Noboet Book (" Reading Book for Fur North 
4“ Remark on the Voesbularies of the Voyage of the ‘Rattlenake’”, 


Appendix to MucGillivray's “ Voyage of the * Rattlesnake” These 
remarks were reprinted in “ Opuseuls," ny Heer Gordon Eat, pa 
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Bing. Wyapi, 1. Plur, Jari, We. 
Noie, Arguri, We two. 
Gianaf, He, she, it. Nowe, Ye. | 
Ngalwo, They (also = many}. 


In the first and second persons the pronouns in the other 
dialects appear as follows :— 





ginda. 


of i rl =o i 
etki atm wt, 


Walki =. i aiim 2 se a a ® 


Munmulla .. os | Bote, eyliaoks “ ..| niagen, berry. 
Nowilnowilanna. = myiia 7 a8 oe a ink Meee 

Larmkin 4. os) CHENG a ‘e «+| @éj/ang, 

‘Woolna + -»| fanwaga, wagoingi .. oso| mifena, sifengt. 
Unslin “| ngadbi ws wen |, OQ 





Mr. Righy has the following note on the Walki, Munmulla, and 
Yamandil -—“ The affixes -ire and -bura are generally used in the 
three tribes. They are compounded into tramfiri, which is best 
translated by the broken English “Come up.” [ra is a substan- 
tival affix, and is probably akin to the Larrakia -ere, used to adapt 
foreign words, as “ pussy-ura," *‘match-ura, etc. Sara isa verbal 
affix signifying “to do or cause.” 

The numeruls in these languages do not go beyond two :— 











Ngurla -+| purdinal, | kutera. Woolns «+ | tilingita, | toloya. 
rds thidle. 


Walki .. or eheceaal « kujirs. Bijnslumbo ..| warat ., | ngargark. 
Munmoulia ..) chervwi .. ‘. Limbakaraja../ernt 5 ngar Ear 
Nowilnowilanna cherowi, oe Urals .| Fardat ..| norakarie. 

} cheragun, Terrutong ..|Troke  ,.| oryalk, 
Tarrskin «| kulaguk,,| kalititik. 


The following short vocabulury illostrates the le ane 
the dialocta :— | 














ee 
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‘aubauier | ** yeni ‘opm | ** quf ‘nye ‘weed | - + mage} s* afi “pmog | ++ ** pour | ** ‘Uy | ** wrpmayee yr gem A 
“ikaw | ++ Baer | ** rs watiad le “.  apoomed |** baw) **  nywaitiwen | + taany aodegy 
‘mrp | + wetppiy | atmueny ‘oltmaeny | + Aad }** = amped | + © +r ony ‘. qT ope 

qnurory /* amg | ssn wor | +4 mrefpqpa fe setpawpe |e se ute patsy | #7 FAAOU NOTE 
“pjrmyen | ** ‘mM | *! +e pti | ** pAomeemer ++ ** putter | ++ ap sp |e Hucqsaay, 
‘walyaytam + 1.) ete * Buwnour | ** puyiqonn | + *sanlrupe | + wpa | “+ [utjame | ** "ME 
“airpullie (1 a | | ls "e  wawon | **ypefargert | += Help es ‘+ war] se qoqyua | sel ney mgenyy 
“TEA | ** “* gieao | ** he adou|** sfoweypnf | + petal | + * miuf | + "ypu * Ang credo 

: “uqpulam | + wiry | ** Se Epttemen |) ** yw fapg qn fs yw wpey | + ‘ua | ‘epudod )**  oquumnpuctigy 
‘FM TVWOTIL + dadpreny | + + oyun |" aeiperna | + ee ee | ot ‘orpiyom | ** ** OOM 

“ay wtri | * UiLMo] | ** — ma ertatdih ne WW 4 Way iteny | * WU wu | ** ** ay Lary 

mt y on 7 ol vasany | Wyo | ** npodnoy | ** [perenne 
HTM | ** Pot Aee | *« TR oe)  tnangrired “a mF ** SUNY | * MERE ALOT PLO Ay 
Tepyaa | eCeewtawenepay | += " bg Le tmnpans | ** faipritn | + ** tienen | ** Uy [re py 
*pearppeiad «purpurgak | + airy | +4 ‘© gptng |*- type | + winipamd | = opor | ** ** ny | ** “= AL 
- myc UAL remy ep) s**t mandy 








‘yoda ‘oyon yedoun “prewar | + * WAU 


"May enRipNTy 








| i | 
“tS | “COO par | “nS “PauyyT | cuit | | ‘aly 
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In the vocabularies the vowels are pronounced as in German, 


the consonants as in English: @ as mi in “onion!” ch as in 
“church” (written tch by Mr. Rigby), ow as in * ke: an sa in 
“fault,” dasa in “was”; ag ia not nasal, 


Il. Vocabulary of Three East Kimberley Dialects, by E. B. Rictr. 

















Eaglisk, | Walk. | Mowmul[ia. | Nowilnowilanaa, 
Afraid chilbilbum .. «+| chilbim, ; 
All right orafl.. = Orath wiirh .. «.| Ornfia, mich (if 
Alligator | kiwidi vehriwiji i on cliriwh, : 

Along yakingim - - Liitogimn yakingtimbi-irnn, 
= fn.drill iran. 
Angry are | Wilt aT in i | Wilmbi, wirriwin 
Bas (titter). 
Another Patgari, cujarra-pan-| pangari, ngalgolin ..| pangmri. 
. gari. | 
Arm.. angruge . --|angoks, angugu ../ anunm 
0g ttrlum a. «| (érhiem wii e* pine ag 

ds figilim ms ««| jigillimbi-ira, yilgurin 
Bandicoot kunasjil «* on hes o* a -| pokapaln. 
Beard towarnm oa es|towarim,  cajillam | towarum. 

(jaw). | 
Bee wo wiibsi =a eo | Wik Fi kérin mr] whilt fi, 
Hefare koboa.. ou knbu-iran - birabinda, 
fine). 
nest cham .. a =e chao == == a+ cham. 
Helong ririingomeri. . e+} Viriingomeri.. es 
Below illigin, . = «+| Gigi, ngiriborun . 
Big a6 Da ht D =m ho ors, =a se bandills-mortiun. 
Bite... oriambiri =... oriambadi, ngtrimim 
Black jaliim .. . a+] jeltin .. 1 | jeliim, jiziliim, 
Blood glows o giowla, dowla .» | eOlligigul. 
Bone ujtl .. . «+ | kujini. 
Boomerang...) kirribri os o+| kieriibri 7 e+) kirribri. 
Ber aa winaki =e - wiriki a | Farrabinbi. 
hit tubnd-jarra .. e. oe trsji «+ | dibjennilin. 
reat a. +n a6 Le 
Preath umiari ish on en | DE Farrun. 
Brother rome ss ae ae 
Burn bobiunarunji.. «»| bobiaron, bobobi- 
ben. 
Call... marrabarrim.. s+ ed sada 
TL. 
Carry wandagtam beri oe} wat eri. 
Centipede Lrinji .. ae ss 4 fate aan 
Child whisk # a "2 ae yarralinbi. 
Claw Tandara a. ne i Patera 
Clean 





i: a8 ngatWam-ira, yf: Glin | barra [il tim, 
= Sel rr 
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Walk, | Afenmalia. Mowi/aowifanag, 
| purtek-yorra.. «+| purtek-yarra, mit | 
ba ibaa, | 
nguriban = .. — «.| mgiriban, 
Lilimlim .. ae) kouL 
nowln. 7 se 2 | now la, 


lapal .. ** os) ipal .. ‘= «=| mallawil. 


wingim : Pa wingim, tirra = Dm= 
) iran. 
pcetien puri | i, Marra os} Dgirik, 


maraiurbhir .. 

trambiri su ‘ 
tumban (fire). 

-| Chunbal, malanjira ..} chunbal. 

_| kundiri. 


walla) ji a oe} WallAli, 
| kobbuliamber:, A ' 





Dend ««| digbeljo-bariigaban,. | digbells -beran-a-dig - 
bella-iran, 


of: a5 ae netribowran. 





Ere am 


' 
9 
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English Walks, Musmulia, 
Fingers os ma] Lom on -—s Tren! lar _- é 
Finish «>| kirrabiamberum  ..| kiirruhirn-mi-ira. 
Fire... em tumbak i os tumban * ea 
First +) buringiiima = ae burifama. 

Fish... «+ | konarim = e+) keMarim., 
Five (or any | chfraki Py o.|chitaknn ,, ual 

Hiei - 

ber). 

Fly aa tt bunal . ia ae buondul.. r= ae 
Fly (march) | kulalji es es | kitrjalji - : 
Foot. . tum Een Le Pal os | barn i ee a 
Forget (not) bokofianra .. --|tokoiarm  ., on 
Fi = ulak da urtes 
our os | 18 Oo, Murgimda ,.| m mt 
Full... -»| paliambera .. e+} pull-iran. sees 
Get .. =»| pibidmbirum .. «>| pibimbirum 
Girl... «| kollnkolls = bullum, Mmeinnip, Wii wr 
(rire = with: i - ri a8 hh withinightri . op a 
Go .. «| jumenkilli .. ae ipsa wit fin-iran .. 
Good e+| konagyamberum, bal- | kon Sole authin rum, | 
muh | 
sree | ¥ - 
mung Seal 
Gom (from | kalla .. = obidowrun, ea 
epinifex or chertwi (dusf, 
roots}, dirt). 
Hair -|yumbernn .. -+| tumu-burram. 
Hanil i | Ia = = se | TE i 
a ss Hidgtoama) ae «+ | tathumberi, 
ard is Laren Vet « « a- ladginama Lunas 
apt «+| pibiaml _ as] ialaiiberana. 

Ww i: im > ib ar] uel Talmi., L LL i 
sas i tami. om ae | Sve tint an 
Hear --| angkoruniin .. «»| Farmlomirs, 

Hits 2 =e} ring bhi 28 iam pes il 
eas a i | Fangrum kata = AT e™ Pa a: 
Hao ee | iG: fim’ 2 konig wimb2rom. 
Horse at bia” te Weel Kim. } wakuin. 
beriey word adopied 
under ihe idea thai 
Wf war Keelish.) 
ifot.. Ps eat = == mallalon = & a 
House es | tim ae -s ee tambi, taki ‘ea =e 
Humming|.. ae _ «+ | kurakal, | 
ovars koning’ puralam, 
me | i doit as ar] 5 koninbi.. 
= -+| chameo cs «+ | charago ee zs 
i ms ngtie =n a ey in. ngiinoki = 
(bis .. «+ | Ghovthumi ‘i a. i aor 
Iguana =. . | knfiuri.. “ «=| knfiari, kurrdi (f'sord) 
Java sparrow | jirgul i ia ihe jirgul to i i ee 


neil bird) J 
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English. Walki. 





Kangaroo es aE 7 


wéjiba (Aurt). 
Kinee e+} Man jtrs ‘s 
RKuife re Hewkin a | 
Koock up . + SeetayeTom ns 
Know ««| boké =e 
Laugh LAILBIS-barsind 
Lerp e+] Ot Brum .. 
Lrave | wii oe “* 
Left hee sit 5 oa = a 
Leg .. -+| Fowars os 
Lifttup © ..| teimbarim. 
Like (simi-| wiini-injin .. 


Little -+| Whtiagil 


ig berlin - -barangnbun, digbella-fiu-irau, 


Afvnmnaiiie, | Nowilasowevanas. 





jerimbi an 


wéjibora (Aned). 
ae many) re, 
it ngiine, 
dere ir. 
bokem, 








IM Rinswarra Le 


Long time ..| shmoum (lengthon ate | shmom , ee | kallalubgin.. 





atit the time). 

Lose -+| finnnumn 4. e+| fieiow-ura. 
Man, oll ..| minimbarn.. .. | munamburri. . e+} Inuinamburri. 
Man, 7 | milena os + | Milyarn, willlilem ..| waninunen. 
Mutter (what LObLGa-hérima «| kobbon-kerimn 

is}. 
Moon -»| kangn.. as a aah be ehowranji. 
Morrow, to. rikamillan .. «+ | figanwitran (might | 

rome mp). 

Mosquito ..) kulinji i «+ | kulinji =A 
Mouth - | tondun a e+ | 1Gncum aa 
Mud ee | Dum bam =e ee | Duals, 
Nativa com-|kurundal ., -+| kurundal. 
PM acy tos 
Near e+ Heviangyithir a+| Hytyinneyitbir. . ++ | Ngériban., 
Neck --!6 : ro “ 
New... + _bujakoberana, ngol- ogolmern, 
Night daaee Fs em - | DA +9 o- +k figun. 
No .. ey +) man, antalrani, mean, nganbarn «| MUANgEgn, mna- 
Nose -.| manilla + es) manila, minhart .. | yegonan. 
Ochre (rex, patil if 7 me! patil, 

aint) for 

Paint). 

fie . = -.| chilrowi —s ‘ ehirs- 
ah ai Wornpji “se ae 
Parrnt, Fise- |... . i: = 
Penis sl finwun x ay 
Play 5 Gaston Seiad 
Pouch (dilly. |yowinji 1." 


Quickly ao | WENCRE C. 
Rain «:| Chatan =. 













Ji, pin bambern. | 
= ari, wijibare .. 
pe aringumbt = * 









Sanne -+| Wiiniga-injin . . “=| 

Sa i - an jerrok ae A } 

Pied cr =a es ae 

See .. ..| murlo « térwamberi, 
marga - = 
Sez! bakslananticnd: 

Shadow  .. the 

‘Shake =e 

Shield ae 

Shoulder .. 

Slerut a 

Shut ee 


‘Bitdown ..| 





Skin ae 

Sky .s 

Sleep ‘ 
Slowly (wit | mare. oe Pa 


Sun on an ve 
Swelling merjil. re 
(blister). 


Swim o:| Dpiragane 4. alli 
Toke away ..) marrabariji-burre . 
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Eaglish. | Walki. | Afunmella. Nowilaoeri/enna, 
Take off .. pallalgumbera we pallaleumbers .. | lolabambera. 
Talk «.| Pijang, jarrok «| kejMo .. a . kejam, 
Tarantula ..| banji .. = 1) bao - nA | banji. 

Teeth | prvievel eal = + | mind. 

ae one ..| isnbus = - Linkin ji rr »| inji. 
Ute re oe | th oe Pe ..| O'eringana. 

Thigh +» | bitlyura oe -+| balyara. 

Think » | WI-Ms AP os) WHE. 

Thisstty ../ulugunda.. ++ | Glugunds. 

Three «+ iteromukh, bangs | murrge-murrgan =... | murreA-murresn. 

| 








yeri. 
Throw ae nSTriire ee ngiriare or 2 ngiriars.. 
war ONinE: yandal, ngallul ie ngullal. 

eli 

Thunder ..)} jimilla sz ck «+ | jimillering. 
Toes... Tr fies ot i ira. 
Tomahawk .. | pungam =  pungam, ginalei, lam- 
Too tight . }.. x os ‘ i nines .| chanko-papars. 
Track ES Ee ++ 7 na warra warru-illa. i 
Tree koulin, . s koalin, mnukati-ira ..  konlin. 
True .| koningn - wirhamjim- | Hirambiri, witham- 

beri. ber, 
Turkey ..| tuloke a >| tulokn. 
Two... a } kujarrs Pri a 


W ant winhimbam bavi 





Wael »» | logulo-logulbara ‘+ Vict eg linn. 
Water oa 'é, Eurnang, ko «: | kolo'h, 
ui, 
West mo dargun-wiirt . Pa a | ergo. wiirt, 
Wet »»| kibaburowinji | enters 
What is the | kobbou-kerima kobbon-kerinas, ‘, | kobbon-kerima. 
rinkter - 
What name? kobbon-arun.. kobbon-arun .. «. kobbon-arun, 


Whore ? |kowya, kaya ii. kowva, kuyagilli a | hg kayagilli. 
(The lehiie aie bi 
wos wnkegerm fill 
use aw fen 

| fo Becta aae 
ee 
Whirlwind, | chelowinan, konks- | chelowinan, 
large. linmal (chonan = | 
amalt whirlwind’). 
Whistle ..| wiiarra * e-| Wiilirs +. on) Gru, 
White ante...) lanjalum .. 4.|lunjalum 2, ., Janjalum, 


White man..| rsa aoe »-| Chorin, uRtim =|. ; 
Wind ie 4 (rai bf JUATIM. 
OTT, © or CMAN ma be Vemianani. 
Wom un, CEs -bullom ia wittudiurbabun +. Fematani - wirim- 
sung: , bi ~_ 
Wood adder atu ji a* a+| pulingi .. a* | forest 


Yellow bark | jinolin, 
ee | 
Yes .. «+| Whnabarr, iyow ..| wiinuharra, iyow ... yn, iyow. 


You.. «>| HOG cd ss Limgun., burr heh mit preity 
VYusrus tree | yuarini. os = 


| ed 





7. 


a os \ ~ ee a =s. vie ia 2 —_— ji.” 


Bambiri is used ns an affix to any noun with the general sense 
of “ fetch or carry,” as shovel-bambiri, pick-bamberi, but wandag- 
bambiri pick, etc., would be equally correct. 


Il. Vocabularies of the Yamandil and Larrakia Dialects, 
by EK. B. Riowr. 





Afternoon ii i by rn be 4 
Afl right + | =. i oa) te be j = ane 
Alligator a oe ve i’ ia ee | cumin iF, Gon a 
Another -% ea =m Cr =e Ee ' knlagown. 


Arm... bs ..| karnil a2 =n «| gWiarrina, 





Baby sh as = an 2 nat nillan - 
Back -s i - | 
Bad .. ap 
Bark 
Heard = 
Bee .. “ 
Before a 
Bite. . ‘ 
Black re 
Blood +r 
Bone in 
Bowela : 
Boy +h =. 
Hreak eh 
Breast et 
Breath “As 
Hrother .. 
Brother, 
Hrother, younger 
Bury 

-and-by , 
ea = "y a 
Camp ae 
Canoe as 
Centipede .. 
(Child a 
Clean. 
Close freer} 
Cloud 7 
Cockatoo, white 
Cold.. 
Comeon .. 
Crow ae 
Day - i am 
Dead ar 
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Kagliah. Famomadil. Larratia, 


Ears. 

Feat + ° - = os | naw, i. 
Emu os fans 

: aa is ~ TIER. 
Excrement . . Per ae os) a, 

Eye .. a . oe «.| fimmrren. 


Faraway .. 


Fat .. ee = = 
Father = < 


Fish,. ~ .: ms 
Fly, a, = ae aa 
Food. i “es ae 
Fout ‘a ih a ea 
Good ne wl .. F 
Grass ri a a 
Ground .. 3 i 
Hand Pr ow ne 
Head : +. = 
Heat =f _ i a 
Hill... the ‘ ae 
Hungry mT a © mtn 
Eangaroo a ih | * “2 # 
Kneo _«* manjura. 
Know, I don't ae . ee 
Tat a, eS i. = 
Little +. oa ee 
Man, black. ae #* 
Man, old .. ar a 
Man, white... _ * 
Man, young /. a 
Milk 4 aa oe 
Moon i : ae 
Morrow, to- 

4 Mosquito os +s ae 

—— Mother -_ ih = # 

4 Se he bi | or - 
Native companion . oa as 

tl Neck a 

Ho... un x S 
Nose Le Ll = = 














Pelican i oe ae 


== fe a. 


Bekic 2 cela | Rural F 


Shoulders Pay = ineweabaisle- : 


Side... 2 aa telimburrn. 


ie i 





i 





hi 
hm 
=i 





The gwa in words for back, beard, big, etc. is merely un offix q 


with no special mening. 
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Larkakta Nemerats axp Proxorws. 


One, kulaguk; two, kalletiik; three, kalletilik-kulaguk ; four, 
kalletilik-kalletilik ; 1, anunga; to me, anigi; you, azjana; to you, 
denigi. i 

The words in italic have been added from Foelsche's Larrakin 
Vocabulary in Curr's “ Australian Race,” vol. i, pp. 258, 259, 


“The American Anthropologist,” in Nos. VI and VI, for 
1897, contains amongst other articles—“ Wormian Bones in Arti- 
ficially Deformed Kwakiutl Crania,” by George A_ Dorsey; “ The 
Long Boues of Kwakintl! and Salish Indians,” b George A. Dorsey ; 
“The Missing Authorities on Mayan Antiquities,” by Daniel G. 
Brinton; “ Scopelism,” Kobert Fletcher, M.D.; “The Begin- 
ning of Zooculture,” by W. J, MoGee. 


“The American Antiquarian,” in No. IV, vol. xix, contains 
amongst other articles—“ Omithin: A Prehistoric City in Mexico,” 
by William Niven; “ Mythologic Totems," by Stephen D, Peet ; 
Migration of “ Algonquin Tribes and Other Stocks” (fifth paper), 
by Cyrus Thomas; “The Sign of the Cross,” by Lady Cook; 
“ Ruins and Picture Writi m the Cafions of the McElmo and 
Hovenweep " (illustrated), by Lewis W. Gunckel: “The Honses 
of the Eskimos"; “ Paleolithies in Egypt"; “ Tomahawks and 
Wor Cluba"; “The Alaskan Natives on the Klondike “; 
“ Aboriginal Boats on the North-West Coast.” 


“ Revae Mensuelle de L’Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris,” 
in the November part of 1897, contains :—“ Les Monuments 
meégalithiques christinniaés,” by A. de Mortillet; “La Taille dans 
le départment du Gera," by HK. Collignon ; “ Antiqnité de 
L'Homme,” by G. de Mortillet, 


“Journal of the Anthropological Bociety of Téky6,” in 
Nos. 137-138 of vol. xii, containg:—“On some Haniwa Objects, 
recently discovered in Musashi and Hitachi ". D'Anvers' “ Story of 
Early Man”; “Clay Human Figures from an ancient Sepuleh 
Mound in Hitachi.” 





THE JOURNAL 







ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 






GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


November 91H, 1897, 







E. W. Brannroor, Esq,, C.., FS.A., President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signe. 4 | 


Dr. Gansox congratulated the President in the name of the 
[Institute on the honowr the Queen had conferred upon him, _ 
_ anhonour so well deserved for his many services not only to 
this Institute but to many other Societies and interests. 


> -‘The Prestoexr returned sincere thanks for the kindly ex 
pression of goodwill. 


The Prestpesr thanked the Rev, Mr. Hutchinson for hie! r 
book on “ Marriage Customs in Many Lands.” 


Mr. 0. M. Darrow and Mr. C. H. Reap then read their ; 
oa" Works of Art from Benin City,” and Mr. W. Sone 
Gexeetbad the metals used im the bronze plaques. A vote o 
thanks was passed to the two authors, and the President 
thanked Mr. Neville for various bronzes and ivories he had a 
‘kindly lent for exhibition. ; 
~ NOL, XXVIL 25. ae 
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| Works of Arr from Besty Crry. By C. H. Reap and 
(). .M. Daron, 






















[WITH PLATES XVIE-xX11.] 


Tne city of Benin lies about seventy-three niles from the — ‘ 
mouth of the Formoso or Benin river. It was the capital of — —~ 
the kingdom of the same name, and was regardeil as the - 
> pelitical and religions metropolis of a wide area containing — 
»— several provincial towns, of which Gwato, the river; 
> ~~ eetumercially the most important. The Bini, like all t ij 
> © tribes, appear to have bean pushed down from the north ne — 
>|) impact of more warlike peoples; but, once arrived at their 
| present seats, the nature of the country: enabled them not only — 
-— to maintain ua selves, but to extend ete Satine nce along the 
> fivers and the coast to Warri, Badugry a Lagos Though 
x their language differs somewhat from that of the inhabitants 
of A oonie Dahomey, in manners, cnstoms and relicion 
' these peo must be regarded as integral parte of a single - 
. a peek whole, a | 
| _ Benin was one‘of the first important negr 
») = became known to Europeans, and it looms | 
 ofearly travel, Discovered ut the close of the fifteenth cen— cen * 
et” wee mn the sixteenth and seventeenth it was styled The great Bie 
. "anid Was an important market for Eurupean commerce, 
tie etey oven upon a period of decadence, only 
y the episodes of the present year, when the capital i pe 
>) was overthrown and its site ceute pa tie vows for ever. > Ou 
_  ..-Althongh the present orientation of Benin seems to be tnt rv. 
_ towards the south, it may well have had indirect relations with 
| the north and east from very early time. On that ancient water- ple 
‘ tae the Niger, hear the lower course which it lies, stand the nares 
cities of Jenné and Timbuctoo; the former: the 1 ae 
supposed to have derived its origin from Exypt, 
HM ints Ten Telations with that Country ; the lal ar vy 
ovgorod of North-West Arse on which caravan | 
rou be oroeeo anil Be. And even belote aaa 
5 edit ccupires aeoete can any gt : vn and ar 
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= aS great 
the Moors penetrated the Sahara to the Soudan, and sold pepper 
and slaves on the Mediterranean seaboard, To what extent ” 


~ ‘at a period previous to the first European voyages, the far — 
interior was traversed by a network of ways connecting the 
“negro countries with the northern inland sea and with Eastern — 


| Rein ts the north of the Guinea Coast, Borgu and Bornou rich 
in horses, Sokoto and the commercial district of Haussaland, | 


‘trade flowed regularly along this line towards the east we nl 
~ -Jearn from Leo Africanus, who, at the rot the s ~~ 


Guinea we have so: 

disputed stories of Necho and Hanno, of the Genoese in the /7 
_ thirteenth century, and the Normans of Dieppe in the es fs 
Pe teenth, we find thint the oS 
hice Portuguese captains" in the year 1470 a.p. 


‘1472 it seems that the interior was not explored until about | 
by “Alonso d’Aveiro, who is said to have brought back not 4 
. the King of Benin to King John If of Portugal, asking sy 
_ that missionaries might be sent to his capital. The request _ 
‘ts said to have been due to interested motives, and mu 

| immediately su, 

‘King’s previous knowledge of European power, derived 

mative trade to the Gold Coast, where Portugal had bean * 


ings of Benin received their inves iture from a powerful _ = 


| = - p. 7. = 





bal 
so i 




















whatever the antiquity of such trade-rontes may be, pe 
Pics of conn shes te eto : 


Benin may have been affected by such traffic it is now almost 
impossible to determine. Tt is sufficient to recall the fact that 


Africa, and that it contained markets frequented by merchants 
: entative of various races and lands: ‘The Lele of states 





would all be possible conductors of foreign influence ; and that — 





<teanth 
century descended from Moroceo to Jenné and Timbuetoo, 
passing thence through Kano and Bornon, to. a point some- 
where to the east of Lake Tchail | 

If we turn now to the southern side and to the Gulf of a , 

néthing more definite than conjecture to a | 
gas too remote for our purpose the old or 









of Benin was first passed by two 9) 
‘ a 
But though one Sequeira is said to have discovered Benin in ua 







+ 








years later, when the first visit to Benin city was made 
only “pepper with a taile,” but also an ambassador from _ 





my ge 
gested by d'Aveiro himself, or by the 


established for some years. a 
This early ambassador is responsible for the story that the 


monarch dwelling some e hundreds of leagues towards the enst, 


‘and either himeelf called Ogané vor inhabiting a ¢ity of that fe 


| Toto de Santarrm and Pedro de Recobar. Major: “ Life of Prince Henry 
the Navigator,” p. ae. London, 1668 | 
? Antonio Galyano : “The Discoveries of the World,” Dnkluyt S0e. London, 
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" ™ 4 F } | “2 
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se = 





i | : a oe 
"name This monarch is reported to have sent to each new . ‘ 
| king of Benin as insicnin of his office, a cross, a staff and a 
ap, all of shining brass. When we remember that at this = 
| period Africa waa the home of all marvels and the seat of the r 
| empire of Prester John, we shall not be surprised to learn that 
| the Portuguese found in these statements a confirmation of | 
© their favourite geographical dream. It may well be that the adh 
_ ambassador's picturesque tale of inland intercourse ee Fir be 
> an actual foundation in fact, and that relations of some kind or 
other did exist between the negroes of Guinea and some of the 
| peoples of Eastern Africa? The sequel appears to have been 
© that a mission did go to Benin, but that it niet with litthe i. 
— Success, and was withdrawn in the following rei on , 
' Between this time and the middle of the next century, © 
_ isolated adventurers may well have gone up into the interior, ——! 
_lwen perhaps in some cases possessing mechanical skill, who, 
like Bulfinch Lamb? and some Portuguese craftemen in 
_ Dahomey two centuries later, would haye been highly appre- 
' cinted at the native court. But it was after 1550 that the fide 4 
» ef commerce began to set atrongly in this direction, the Portu- _ 
 guese having in 1536 abandoned their claims to exclusive 
frading rights on the Guinea ovast‘ Tt was now that our 
| wn countrymen began to fit ont expeditions, several of 
* ewhich reached Benin before Queen Elizabeth died. But the 
lenders of these expeditions were not literary men, and they _ 
aid little to our knowledge of the place and people The 
: q i int description which Hakluyt gives of the voyage of. 
" narratives of sixteenth century travel. ) 7 
 . The first detailed picture of Benin city was derived from 
—_ Dateh SOLLTOES, and published in De Bry's compilation.® ord 
| The narrative, illustrated by plates by Theodore De Bry, is 
evidently based on accounts derived from eye-witnesses, 
and is a fount of information freely drawn upon by other 
1 Ma ‘» Op eil., 7, and. aT Barras, rt Asis: Tixeades T De, wy . 
| Bk Ti eT ey ce *%: a ae ee . a 
é Fear of Mr. RD. N, Walker, in | nie 3 oe fee 
— Peper. There are certain points about the Gecotntise Set oF Ae tee 
Geemble the art of Benin. The crows worn on the neck by some of tha reat) in 
| Bgures looks more like an Oriental | Latin cross,” ‘Tha eueta be Y 
} , i also appears to have been carried out in a similar wuy in beth 4 


_— * W. Smith: “New Voyage to Guinea,” p, 174, . .- a 
© Anderson “ History of Commence mimi mo oes ao 
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(arrhare i Ehanes - e German and Latin 
| franslations are by Artus, of Dantzie In giving referee ee 
“Orientalis,” dle Bry's ame is used for tha sake uf Coven 12 the “India = 
















































writers, often without acknowledgment. The desoriptio of is 


‘Benin in 1702, and his account is published at length in 
eet narratives which furnish us with many details connected 


Tt may be mentioned that Belzoni had ere this met with his: 


 assion a pre-eminent position to the Portuguese. Not only dic 


-yetreated up the country, and, intermarrying with the natives, 
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Van Nyenduel, another Dutchman, appeared about a undred ~~ 
years Inter to share a similar fate. Van Nyendael reached 





Bosman's “Description of Guinea.” Other accounts by Dapper, 5 
Villanit, Barbot and others are less fruitful im original observa t. 


tion; and it is not until the beginning of our own century, 08 
when the glories of Benin bad long been on the wane, that we = 





“0 


with works of native art. Of these, that of Lieutenant King* © 
in 1820, that of Captain Fawcekner in 1825," and that of Messrs © 


Moffat and Smith in 1838" are especially deserving of notice. 4 


ct 
an excvedingly valuable description, was at Benin in 1862. 
Coming to more recent years, we find that the city was visited 
in the present decade by an official of the Niger Company, and = 
bya member of a private firm; while Captain Gullwey of the 
East Lancashire Regiment went up ona mission in 1892. The ~ 
story of the finul expedition needs no recapitulation here, g 
In reviewing the history of European exploration, we must ~ 


death at Gwato, and that Sir Richard Burton, who has: lefs, 


they precede the English, the Dutch, and the French, but here, 
as elsewhere, they seem to have possessed a peculiar power 
of adapting themselves to the conditions of troptal life. Even 
their slave traffie between Elmina and the districts about the 
Rio Forcades seems to have conduced to closer relations with 7 
the natives than those enjoyed by other European peoples, and | 
in the sixteenth century traders appear to have settled down | 
upon the banks of that river? The first English expedition, led 
to the city by a native of Portugal, found in Benin a king who 
tad been brought up from his youth to speak the Portuguese ~ 
‘tongue. And at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
when the Portuguese were beginning to recede before their more 
energotic rivals on the coast, we are told that many of them 


were able to place difficulties in the way of explorers, and 3 

largely control the inland commerce." They are said to have — 

had chapels near their houses and to have been energetic in 

making proselytes. ‘Towards the close of the same century a 

' Journal des Voyages,” XIII, p. 313, Paris, 1825. ‘ 

~ 2 Norrative of Capt. J. Fowcknor’s Travels, &o.." London, 1937. . 
2 4 Tourn. KR. Geog. Soc,” vol, ri, E41, p, 100. Pe, ae 
4 Fide ® Fraser's Magnaine,” Feb, March, and April, 1863,“ My Wander-_ 

mz» in West Afries," bro F.E,G-5. Also “Cornhill Magazine,” 1830. —_ 
*Trdia Orientalis,” Part VI, chap, 54, ‘ 

© Vilisolt in Astley's collection, ii, p. 82 London, 17 fs. “% 
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Burton, commenting on the permanent 
‘ the Portusuese, notes that even in 1862 the 
old men could speak a kind of Africo-Lusitanian. 

_Acconling to Sir Ralph Moor's report, Captain Bol: 
book, “ The | 


still believed to exist! 





fei ls iW) 
Benin Massacre,” and Commander Bacon's work, 
) Benin city was a rambling town 
divided into two parts by a broad avenue, 
of this was the king's quurter, consisting of a number of succes 
sive courts, and once much lareer than our expedition found it. 
iouses of the lesser chiefs and 
ple; but the whole was in a state 
ail become little better than a large 
gradual process of degeneration had . : 
travellers, and was accelerated by the evil effects of sedition 
4600, though itcan hardly have ever resembled a large European 

anid spires—the guise in which a plate. 
accompanying Ogilby's description presents it to our view. 
The palace had not escaped the general decay: several parts of 
mo horses were to be found, Fawckner in 1823 saw. three 
solitary horses garg, Sad | 
enough to ride; and these may have been almost the last of the 
‘great numbers which the city must at one tite have 


large, they had several courts, and some may have had outer: 
“verandahs The rooms had no windows but had flat roofs 
with a central aperture. Under this opening there ter 
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through a hole in one corner, while in 
fetish, such as a cone of clay or half-buried 
seems to be the foundation of the report 





Burton gi so far as to conjecture that this sty 
ure may have actially been derived from the 
NoaiMtca® eee 


. laces of worship, 
the ends ot the rooms, there were 


1 “ Fraser," 1863, p. 258 nide, 
Blue Hook, “ rei Me peg | 





Besides the private 


two or three acres in 





cular mission was established at Warri, traces of which are 


On the south side 


of decay, 30 that the town ai 
probably seen its best days before — 


to the king which no one was bold — 
palm-leaf roofs, If — 


/ 4 tank to receive the rain-water, which was conveyed away 
pot of water. This 
i a that the Benin and — 
an atrmm and impluyium after the Roman ie 
le of 


With a pent roof at one 
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> end.- Under this roof was a long altar of clay, on which stood 


a the carved ivory tusks supported at the base by human heads 
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"of cast metal. On the altars were maces for killing vietims—* 7 
4 pestis only those connected with the royal blood, who, a5 1 7 
<9 omey, may lave been firat stunned, and not decapitated 9 
-. straight off like common folk.’ eh 

. It is important to note that in 1702 Van Nyendnel saw ie P 


ee 


| the palace eleven tusks, supposed to represent the king's 
and supported in this identical manner ; while in 1820: 
tenant King saw eizht or ten before one of the facades, arranged | © 
> on each side of the central door, and with the points turned to 
: oJ) the wall. Tusks were found in fetish houses in several towns, | 
T, as also were cast metal and wooden heads, life-sized wooden = 
birds, and sticks surmounted by a carved hand with pointing: ~os 
| index. The hand and ann are’ frequently represented on metar 
= = objects and are either cast or chased. la 
t The palace iteelf had several points of interest, It seems: 
_. to have had in the centre of one side a pyramidal tower 30709 
S) or 40 feet high, which is remarked by several travellers, and —~ 
caused Captain Fawekner to compare the wliole building to a 7 
_ British shot factory “From the top of this tower was fixed 9 
i a cast metal snake, the head of which came down to the ground,” © 
/ while the body was as thick as that of a man. Lieutenant 
Kine was told in 1820 that this snake had been there for % 
centuries, and this may be true, for Van Nyendael evidently 
‘saw more than one snake cast in metal on different parts of the 
roof, It may be noticed that where the snake ooours it m7 
usually represented head downwards. When the city wis-7 
= PT red] on the roof» ts 
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a entered this year, a eimilar snake was also obs 
Some of the rooms had transverse beams covered with metal © 
a Wd plates | te ITA men be with divers ITs, This peculiarity q i = 
also been observed by earlier visitors, for it is mentioned hy 
_, Dapper, who speaks of pillars cased in metal, “on which are ~ 
_ eheraved their ictories, and which are always kept very bright.” = 
Ttis possible that the allnsion here may be to thin plates of brass 
with figures executed in repoussé work, although another explu= 
nation may perhaps be suggested. Wood seems to have entered ~~ 
more largely into the construction of the palace than into that 5 
of ordinary houses; indeed Fawckner speaks as if the whole ot 
one part were wooden, In the interior decoration native cloths © 
were largely employed. . 
The king of Benin lived in the usual atmosphere of a West — 
\ Sir R. Moor, “ Report,” p. 45. 
. ? Boeman's “ Deere. of Gatien,” in Pinkerton, vel, xvi, p. 535. ‘a 
, ® Op, eif,, p. SB. * Ed, Ameterdam, 1656, p, #79. 
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feet. His neck was ornamented with strings of red coral; in 
' hiis band he held ao leather fan.” And this isa description oF 
the king in 1820: “The king came in clothed after the fushion’  ~ 
| of the country and wearing on his head a large round bal 
_. ornamented with gold lace. “One of Ins arms was extended ina 













fr; horizontal direction,’ and supported by a creat officer af state. 
‘The nail of one finger on each hand was of sisal length, to 
> show that his exalted rank placed him above a necessity of — 
| working for his living.™ q 
To the fact that the king’s arms were supported by atten- — 
-_dnnts we shall have occasion to recur. Meanwhile we may 
_ “remark that the same ceremony was observed hy Fawekner five _ 
years afterwards, and that the queen-mother received a similar — 
‘mark of respect from her women. ‘The same honour was paid — 
to the captain of war. ) 
Warriors appear to have worn thick elothing on the upper” | 
part of the body, especially o kind of sureoat of leopard-skin, 
often terminating in long pendants fitted with sinull bells. 
The weapons used were bows and arrows, swords and spears, — 
with long shields for defence, apparently of rather slender ~ 
construction in wattlework, and faced with metal plates: on — 
~  noue of the castings in the British Museum does a acem LO 
be placed in the hands of a native. The people have nearly ~ 
always been branded as cowards, and second-rate fichting-men* ~~ 
| | The social order rested on a basis of slavery, the slaves being” 
 * Targely drawn from the Sobo country to the east of Benin.® ‘The 29) 
’ Bint themselves were fond of trade, anda very large market was 
held in the city. All commercial trancactions with Europeans 
\ -were carried on by officials or brokers, called Findorse—a word — 
\ derived from the Portugnese—who went down to Gwato and —~ 
- ponght cargoes on behalf of the king. They seem to have hed ~ 
some social status, and to have been invested with the coral © 2 
| ___ The objects most in demand from Europe were stuffs, metal 
vessels, beads, horse-teils, and pieces of ring-money called © 
manillas, which seem to have been exported as early as the = 
sixteenth century," and before cowries were first brought round 
the epee the Maldive Islands, The Bini must have been 7 
simewhat hanspered in trade by the fact that their Ju-Jo- 
forbade them to cross water.’ — 
\ Op, eit, ph BS. | 
1 Cf Burton, foe, cit, 414 and 258. 
4 King, foc. cit., 315. 
4 Borman, for, cit, p. GAT. 
* Boisragon, “ Benin Massacre,’ p. 14. London, 1887. 
® Huklurt, vol. fi, Part IE, p. 52. * Blue Book, p. 46. 
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yemarkable works of art we were at once astoundec at such an 
unexpeeted find, and puzzled to account for so highly developed: 
_ an art'among a race so entirely barbarous as were the Bini, and 
it must be confessed that the latter problem has not yet beet. im 
galved. 7. 
The whole of the tablets are cast in moulds, and to those who ~~) 
are familiar with castings in metal, it will be clear that it is na 
-  exaoyeration to call these highly developed. The only added 95 
tooling upon any of them is apparently the punched diaper, with 
© which the backsround of nearly all is covered, and the orna-—~ 7 
ment of a similar kind upon the dresses, bodies, or weapons of —7) 
the figures. It may be that the faces and smoother surfaces © 
have been tooled over, but until the very tenacious coating of 9 
_ ted earth is cleaned off, it is not easy to speak with certainty a8. i 
to this The relief of some of the parts = very high, in many 
* instances portions of the figures standing quite clear of the back- Sy 
/ ground, and it would seem as if the urtist who modelled the ~ 7 
* ‘originals had set himself to put as many difficulties as possible is 
in the way of the caster. All of these difficulties have, haw- 5 
‘evir, been overcome with a certainty and skill which only long © 
practice of a familiar art could produce. This alone, it may be — 9) 


| ‘mentioned in passing, goes to prove that at whatever period the 


It need searcely be said that at the first aight of these | 
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} objects now before ns may have been made, they were produced =~ 
by a people long acruninted with the art of casting metals. | — 
The method by which the tablets were produced can only he 9 
that known as the “cire perdue” process. Dy no other is it 
conceivable that so much extravagant relief and elaborately > 
undercut detail could be ince wish success. This process: 79) 
ia probably familiar to most of the Fellows, but can be deseribed | 
in very few words, The model is first made in wax, and ¢very- ~ 
part of its surface 1s covered with fing clay, and the whole work 7% 
> is eventually hidden in a mass of clay. An ontlet 1s then made ~ 
|. for the wax to escape, and the mass is heated until all the wax 
= has been melted out, leaving of course a mould of exactly the 7 
fas desion of the wax in its original state. The metal being poured iy 
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we 


~~ 


Pigihted : 
a 2 © 













\ in, fills every hollow left by the wax. What measure of success 7 
_ has attended the operation cannot of course be known until the ¥. 
© olay is broken away to show the metal, and it will be obvious 9— 
x that only one casting can be made from the wax. Subsequent | 
. copies must afterwards be made with piece moulds from the first: — 
cast in metal This peculiarity of the ‘cire perdite” process > 
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accounta for the fact, that while in several cases there are prac- 
tically duplicate panels, in no instance are any two identical, 5 
the details always presenting some differences. AS an instance 7 
of the sound apprenticeship that these savage metal-workers 
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/ tiust have served, it may be mentioned that wherever a pro- 4 
_ jection of any size is seen on the front of a panel, a corresponii- 
> ing hollow is found on the back, thus at once Jessening the 
>) weight and economising the metal, be nihe \ 
) _ This “cire perdu" process ia that by which many of the finest ( 


* ; Pie 
fi 


© Italian tronzes of the best period were produced, and we thas: = , 
| find the Benin sayages using with familiarity anil success wo 
_ complicated method which satisfied the fastidious eye of the = || 
hest artists of the Italian renaissance. , eS 
The panels vary in size, the largest: being about 20 inches by, =) 4) 
15 inches and the smallest about one quarter of this ared. ‘They seh} 
seein ti) have heen all made for the Sime purpose, as if to fit ona — =) 
| Series of pilasters or on a beam. On Plate AIX, Fig. 1, may be Te : 
_ Sen one instance of a possible use of them, where they, or some- san f 
> thing like them, appear on the decoration of doorposts, Nearly + eit y 
- all of them have been fixed up by large nails. as ay be seen by \ 
the holes left: where the nails have been roughly driven through. 
| The want of regard for the designs, shown by the careless way 
& which the liles have been made, micht brought forward 
> 88 an argument that they were used in this manner at a date 
long subsequent to their manufacture, But this belongs rather 
to the region of hypothesis. | | 
The tablets or plaques, though by far the mest numerous, 
show only one side of the art of bronze. in Be mm: the 
_ 4rtificers were eqnally skilful in casting in the round, and th 
| objects brought home comprise human heads, elaborate cylin- 
_ drical pedestals for the ally elaborate tusks which represented 
) ‘their pods, armlets, an many articles of minor importance. 
Probably the most artistic and technically perfect of all the — 
| -eastings in the round is the really charming head of a pirl* 
' with a reticulated conical head-dress, for which the Museum is rT , 
> indebted to the liberality of Sir William Ingram, Bart., who 
Presented this as well as a very fine bronze stand for a tusk, oe 
__ These tusks were remarkable both for their intricate carving:- | 
_ and, in some instances, for their great size, Tn one case a tusk —— 
_ Measitred 7 feat 11 inches along the carve, in these days; 7) a8 
. Sadie Mi ec Payftke A considernble number of (an 
> Gite a. ie on the const and afterwards disposed of at a Som 
| City sule, The British Museum could not st the time buy | 
_ tore than one of them, from lack of funds, and two or threa 
—. more would he weloome additions, [t must be confessed, how-. 
_ ever, that the tusks present fewer variatin 
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path the character of the carving 48 not novel, though 
any of the designs have not been hitherto known. The carving. a 
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“bronzes, The wax used for the latter presented no difficulty 
to the artist, who could easily produce a rounded — 
‘surface. The ivory carving, on the other hand, i not only) 
‘nferior to the bronzes, but inferior also to much of the carving: |= 

seen in the tusks produced further south, in Loango, for 


pti 


2 . 


So far as the objects themselves furnish us with evidence, © 
“there would seem to be no difference im date of production 
between the tusks and the bronzes. The symbolism 1s much — 
the same, as are also the dresses and other details, The tusks 
themselves show signs of considerable age, and we know more- 
‘over from the account of Van Nyendae! that the tuske were in 
the city in the seventeenth century, This brings us to the “9= 
y question of the period at which these objects were produced. — | 
On Plate XVI is seen a European with a matchlock, in the = 
‘costume of the middle of the sixteenth century, the details ~ 
showing a familiarity with the dress that eould scarcely be 7 
found at any time far distant from that in which the costume © 
was daily before the artist's eyes. It would scarcely be reason- SZ 
able, in faet, to think that so accurate a figure was pt uced 
in any other way than direct from the original. If it be so, we” 7 
lave n limit of date on one side, say the beginning of the reign “9 
of Elizabeth. It then becomes a question whether all of — 
the castings were made aot the same time. Another of the ~ 
Europeans has what may perhaps be a flint-lock in his hand, 
and this would point to a later date for some of them. Again > 
a larve number of the figures of natives wear a watsaacean rked = = 
dress, a kind of sureoat with the lower part of the front 7 
5 Tepresenting a leopard’s face, and a dress of this pattern ~ 
J 
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js in the Museum, from the spoils of one of the officers in © 
| the expedition. This coat was the garment of a moxlerm 7 
"Benin warrior, and though there is no proof that the pattern 
- thas not been in use in Benin for three centuries, yet ite | 
, being in use at the present doy is a fact which renders clear “a 
proof of its antiquity desirable. Many of the weapons, wands ~ 
of office, and other objects represented on the tablets are also 7 
found in actual use in Benin. Thus the evidence available 
> would seem to show that whereas the earliest date at which we — 
can show the tablets to have been made is the middle of the 
’ . sixteenth century, perhaps with the help ef the Portuguese, ~ 
there is a possibility that the manufacture continued later, — 
though for how long we cannot at present say. Casting of an ~~ 
juferior kind continues down to the present time. 7 
The term bronze has been used for the metal in which the 7 
tablets are cast, but it must not be imagined that they are all — 
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of true bronze, i«., copper with o percentage of tin. Some of as 
— them are certainly of brass. On this point, however, one | 
) Fellow, Mr. Gowland, will speak with more authority, a 
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_ In conclusion it is right that the thanks of the Institute and 
af all interested im its objects should be piven to Sir Ralph 
_ ) Moor, K.O.MG., Her Britannie Majesty's Consul-General and 
> Commissioner for the Niger Coast Protectorate, But for his 
_— Prompt and friendly action these very interestine monuments of _ 
4 lost art might have been dispersed over the globe, instead of — = 
» forming, as they now do, an important collection so larve and = 
/ ‘Various a to furnish a complete history of the dresses, Weapons, | 
> and ceremonies of the Benin natives. | A 
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) .Nors.—The foregoing brief necount is intended merely os in preliminary — 
sketch of the subjecr which the ‘waiters Relogerye ievad faa suete cetera | 
x Manner im an official publication, - . _ 
--..Mr. W. Gowtasnp, F.S.A., read the following remarks: 
_ Through the kindness of Mr. Read and Mr. Dalton, the authors. 7% 
~ of the preceding paper, I have been permitted to examine many by 
_ of the specimens of the art castings from Benin, and to maken 
_ Chemical analysis of frazments of four of the plaques. he 
___ An examination of the greater number of those in the British 
aie en by eens of the touchstone showed that they consisted = 
chiefly of two distinct types of copper alloys, one embracin ran) Tw 
| mixtures of copper, zinc, and lead, a the aie: mixtures of 
) copper, lead and tin. The former may be termed “brases™ and | _ 
> the latter “bronzes”; but in neither have any definite pro- 
| Portions of the constituent metals been adhered to, and some of 
_ the castings contain both zine and tin. This, however, is just) 
what might be expected, and what indeed we find in most old 


. 















> motal-work, owing to defective castings, and old broken objects | 
| being melted up together, reganiless of their composition, and 
_ Fecast. § ~The plaques are generally of bronze, and the statucttes, 
_ with a few exceptions, of brass. | , fi 
' _ it by no means, however, follows that although ¢ ese two-” 
| ¢lasses of objects differ in composition they alee ae ee as 
» For, as the copper-lead-tin bronze is much easier to cast than 
_ the copper-zine-lead brass, especially in the forms of the thin 
) plaques, it would always be employed in making them when- 
ever available. — at 
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|. The following analyses were made of a typical speciinen of each 
type of the alloya, "ypical speciingn of cach Sam 
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® The smounts of amenio ond antimony present, and the association of these — I 

guetals with nickel in this alloy, would seam to indicate the Iberian Peninsula, 

| pathur than Northern Europe, as the source from which the copper need. in 25 

aking it was obtained, 


From these analyses it is evident that neither of these alloys 


or rods, or of any objects in which strength was required ; nor — 
~~ ould domestic utensils, such as pots or pans, have been 
hammered out of them. They contain so much lead that 777 
they are too brittle for such purposes. * _ 
-— Hetiee the castings consisting of them have not been obtained 
by melting down any of these articles. The composition of the —~ 
4 alloys undoubtedly indicates a foreign origin and points to ~ 





















> owere hence probably imported for the purpose of barter by the 
| Portuguese in the form of ornaments, or of the armlets mantlios, | 
-guch as have been long used in that region os currency, and are 
 yepresented on some of the figureson the plaques. 
__ -With one exception, the head of a negress in bronze, the “7 
eastings are less perfectly modelled than those a trained 
sculptor would have produced by the cerd pe a 
by which they have been cast. I hence thi 
work of some of the artisans or armourers, who always formed 
part of the crews of Portuguese ahips of the sixteenth eentury, 
or of natives who were taught by them. | 






uta, process 


pean methods of working in metal by these Portugnese navi- 
“gators in the countries they visited and traded with, is seen 


| ‘bear European designs, executed by European methods. 


‘by no means indicates that they are of recent date, as brass, | 







~- ould have been used for the manufacture of guns, or of wire, iG 


Europe as the source from which they were derived. They — eg 


ik they are the 


- A-somewhat parallel example to the introduction of Euro- ; 


in Japan, where the sword-quards of the sixteenth century often — 


Tt is hardly necessary to point out that the presence of zine — : 
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te, an alloy of sof and zme, was made by the Romans: — 
before our eta, ani very larsely. in Europe generally in the . 
tenth century, by meltins copper with calamine {a natural 3 
xine carbonate). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the evidence derived 
‘from my examination of these castings in the laboratory, 
supports “the opinions of the authors of the. preceding paper 
with respect to their age, and which are based on entirely 
different data. [have to thank my friend Professor Roberte- _ 
Austen for kindly permitting me to make these analyses in 
the Research Lgbotatary of the Royal College of Science. 


Mr. RK. B. N. Watker wished to draw attention to a pu sphie E 
recently published in the “ Bulletin de In Societé de Géogra 

ile Paris,” and snsitiost “Les Tentatives des Franciscang 
Moyen Age pour pénétrer dans la Haute Ethiopie”; 

































' ‘parle 
| ailloud. In this paper was u reference toa 
ish MS. of the fourteenth century, which was published eh = 








Madrid in 1977, under the title of “ Libro del CoOnosit 
todos Ina reynos y tHlerras y seficring Thus : 1 
beir g the reeital of the travels of a Castilian Francisean. friar, 






who, in the fourteenth century, had jo ourneyed throughout, the - 
then known world, not only in Attica, but in Asin and in 
Europe. 








is M. du Cailland’s version was as follows :— i lay irom a8 ta, 

. Gulf of Guinea that this Castilian reached i ie P 
: He first arrived in the pagan kingdom of Amenta 
of a river which he calls Eufrates, but which he 
from the Asian Euphrates, This African Euphrates i = 
the Niger.” . "The pagan kingdom of Amenuan a, 
eats and tian cnt ee of Benin, which in the 







In the following paragraph Prester John was mentioned, . 
| Deseription of Plates, a 
_Piare XVH. . 
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si aR hep wearing round hehnet without feather, and reff round neck, 
Ce a is single-breasted and uppenrs to hare points aerdes the 

the rest of his dress resembles that of Fig. 1. He holds 4 

sates raed ), the migh being very distinct, and wears a sword with au 


a ne) P Pgstriedd gt tay h long = hair, but clean-shaven ; 
— air, 
es Baropean (of no | eae ppt pr Sec ia neck. ‘The rest of his 


Pig. 4.—Raro ) with = hair, ir, conventionally touted: and round Full 


He weary a hb Pacesetter nie wid nn yin 
aimed with a sword, and what, appears pee to bee ee 
but otherwise is clothed like Figs, 2 and 3 sia ete teat adage 
corner is a small bust of a similar & holding an indeterminate 


ei eer 
object. Below, at the left hand cent acente inet tes 
a matehlock(?) 4S pog caked rt om Comer. oan 
ne The swords carried by the figures on 
th wane ral iret ad oe ef ate waar 


to Moorish aa well a Europes wears his eword slang 
neoeathe shoulder ike the natives (i do Bry, c. ‘s5). 


Fig. 1.—A at coneilabaiaa Sol, He wears m helmet-like headdress, 
= vith verte top, recolling a Persian form This is Say! aha! 
covered] with work mine of eylindrical coral beads, To front 
ate atrached three bends or ly sume sort of charm, He 
rie helt cereal sith see ‘miele omialy otonnt ae 

ol w are a mmaD. hE, Possrbiv of cust 
Qo his wrists are large [carved ivory] armleta. He wears the unl 
*beluku” or long lom-cloth, with guilloche border and corered with 
chased ornament, of which specimens are given in Plate X KIL. He has 
: broad anklets probably of coral beadwork, which were a ai | of higher 
7 rank than neck laces.! A fish resembling & estfish, of kind constantly 
while in eaoh bund he swings « leopard by the tail, after the fashion 








repreéanted in Sassanian 
er Smet Group OE Nites pees ased very similar! tye ap nestle 
ig t. orilan? aril naklete ehiek | Tank. 
Instead of hin body termainates i two fi rombinig ae BRETT 

in Fig. 1, g him « superficial resemblance stic Hrure 

1 Al his neck ise coral ne is girdle are 

mded masks in the form of erocddiles’ heals. At the bottom of 


the que sre two leopards in curious parspectire. The is rey 
sented in various forms,and with variqus attributes, Goupars 2 


3.—Grouy ceiaer te tearey the oetral parton. eated on lindrieal stool 
ae eg te olding An usclike object in the right ‘und. two othe: 
figures mre ner bea All sire dressed as hefore, but the central figure 
antler (7) an the front of this Keadidress, Abore are two 
Europeans, wearitig curious helmets or hints 
arg pant an ren, ate One holide ts “tanita in his right 

hand, the other i« holdiag amen. to his mouth. 

Fig. 4.—Group. In the centre & king or chief with elaborate headdress an 
necklace of coral and neato beadwork. THe has long armilete, and the 
high coral anklets, and wears the long loin ¢loth, An att=niant on 
each side holds a shicld over his head ax mark of honone’ All diree 

, Burton in “Fraser's Mazazine,” 1843, p, Bas. 
* Burton, Hoe. ve, fe Ab, a 
* De Bry, “ Indin Orientalis," Part Vi, chap, 58. 
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ficures have the tribal marks of the lt wees of three vertical. 
ciratricea over the eyebrow and scars down the Pre 5 
Between the two attendants and the are two smaller fi ‘ioe 
possibly bors, one of whom appears to be | ing a drumin hia 


Prats ALA, 
Veet actieee tak doe Ge tak te bee ee eee 
over the evebrowsa aod down the front ; ravdged pedeaase 
appear to represent 7 important persond, for ther hate mei 
broad coral bal caller, nce the bread askide The aan of dressing the 
hair differs © atl, the Sa inte Scare. OR. Bacig: Eason ie 


terminating in lumpa of clay] 
Tha sume par carry the ihe ehaceckisesio x shield, apparently of bamboo 


or other wet k fared with a metal plate. In addition to necklace 
they wear corgeta of leopards’ teeth and the “ beluku.” 

The node outer feures ta ib ocean the hing’s “ eutlaay 
boys,” who, acconing to Burton, pel a ou naked. They hold in their 

bats the tubercles ek ices oe which is in common we to the 
weet of the lower Niger. 4 

The roof does not appear to be covered with palm-lesf in the usual’ 
style, but rather Suggests Vie ite of tiles or shingles, The pillars are 
A Er | either of carved or cast figures saper- 
| plaques. 





, or of ced with metal 
F an App tieeteage or siaproroamet pai nap 
a uppermost stand two cadt-metal leopanis, such na 
de Dig hrought bome by the « and what appear to be two 
neolithic ase lies. Suoh ste a dees So he Hoceeannted iri uetoael 
of the cast objects, under circumstances which suggest that they were 
held in veneration. This supposition would be confirmed by a similar: 
Tencration for stone implements in other countries after the introduc 
tion of metol, but more especially by o case in point from Fernanda 
Po! The last and peciner graben cir bd thing to notice is the snake fixed! 
head downwards on the to which allusion hns 1 Fy been made" 


Fig, 2—A noble, riding side-snd die. after the fashion. binds Byy"s 


2." The upper part of his body was bare, 14 was : 
spoil hime of a te he wears the * beloku otras al 
Haun his brow are coral beuds; and a feather proje 
which is esesaany in one af the more familiar fashions: 





whieh is vmall and asinine in ni ppearnnce, is led | another 
and auswers both to Burton’s’ description of the - oruha powy and to 


' De Bey, foc. cit, Part VI, chap. 56, Auch achnelden sie in ihrem Leih* 
der Achsel an 7 sagen Mba ole ven ioe lacy BRAK 


AE und halten dasrelbe fir sine greese Tugendt 
dienlich" ; meet Darton, for. cif., 147, 410 ba bs 


eve, char 
t Huishinion, *Teapremions of West Africa,” p, 102, London, 1858. Tha 


the custody of the king. 


6 ; 
D ng leraiheta te . 65, onl Plate XXII. ie aie haploid 


the way i uf Benin nobles rode to cw 


pot from hia .- 
attendant — 


Taser,” p. 414. De Bry saya that oll young people went naked witil, 


a, 
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of Art from Benin City. 


de Ery's picture of the Benin horse." The twee oe 
have sat astride of his horse. Possibly warriors d 
Fi §.—This elaborate group apparently Saas 
= Hpon other panels with a» striking similarity of treatment. In all, the 
captive is astride of a emall horse, and hea his foee marked 
ciatrices or scare running from the bridge of the nose right paca 
eheek. Thess marks are not the Benin “ blazon,” and it seems probable 
that they point to a hostile mationnlity to commemorate the ent of 
which these particular plaques were cnet. If the countrymen of these 
captives fought fe Monstack) aie reference may be to some _ 
dwelling to the north of Benin, or possibly to the west, in the 3 


Tn the - instance the unfortunate prisoner & completely 
rice teeta pe 
frequently met with, and wears o bagin-shaned | or hat. 

The captor wbo ip beuned nnd "wens 6 fll panoply with o hend. 
dresa covered with bosses, and the square bell so often seen suspended 
round the neck of warriors or executioners, gruspe liis captive with 
one hand, while in the other he holds a sword shaped like a machete, 
‘Of the two other armed figures in the lower row, one shoulders, like » 
gun, two rods apparently bound together, forming an instrument or 
weapon which occurs on several other plaques. His headdress is 
covered with cowries, a fret which fas cobttie lad bat Uiaie er 
mining dates if it were certain Shia 0 concrtee: Badd ound their 
= fant inti At ll rcp the M a 
alariths enyeeree 5 in ¢ lower row carriss & » anil 
the wtal shioid gure “a 

Tn the upper row are three smaller figu two of which seem to be 
musicians in the cenit OF tie Gkbtor, e third, who is kneeling 
nw a suppliant, is evidently a com tof the captive, for he hes the 
same curious marks across the His helmet, or cloth beail-pirce 
with lateral flaps, i of u type worn by the pal captive on another 
paaetisis the same remark applies to the peculiar sword which he 


Fig. 4—The three figures om this tablet woar hel those on 
the outarie with bosses and cheek Noon yen collars or 
round their necks. Bach holds in bis let Band f pais ot manillaa,” 
or metal armiets of a horse-ahoo shape, which become = currency on 
song t aly ead eae bares De Bry stutes that before the arrival 
the Europeans the natives hac no currency, but were content with 
barter!— ar wpcenesnee permutafioniius; his statenient, however, ia 
peice ee oi Pir Manila of. Sedeye ait’ séine bf toed * ie 
liye ae regular objects of exportation to West Africa 
ened by Ha the sixteenth century, bat it is as digicult pnd 
nae Ee some oat shape a= to 
determine fins ar adoption ie nat bate, Or r the 
pape when ee. beoarts o fe 









pine 
ie 
le 
fel 
ae 


wou cana ie payens of Mewes, _sontatited in. Jase | 


1 De Bry, Latin edition, , 65, p. 121, " , neatrie tome 
multo minores," “not much bigger than calves.” os (onemne emoel) The 


¥ Latin translation, by Artus i Bae th cae thee correspond exactly with 
German. 


? “Ind. Orientalis,” Part chan. 18. 
\ 3 Wok di, p. 632. be 
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in 1658 a.v., where the Ie ad slvr we ccoure:—* Their money is 
pretie white shels, for golile ver we saw nous." 
TRE ania Re eagle realest eettled we should be in- 
on of valushle evidenee with papas: Foye date of the plaques 
, on so many of which manillas and cowries occur, the latter _ 
ones in the form of ornament. It may be added that the frequent 
: ee of manillasin the haode of the long-lwired foreigners would 
‘their introduction from the part of the world from which those 


Rccenind bavi. 

Thy cones] Spare bat @ helmes. willy howe Pe ees | 
furnished with » large loo ped chin-strap, On randy aster spct 
anklets, and in his right hand is « staff terminating at the pape ont a 
in m crovadile’s head with a fish between the jaws—a motif hwe , 

meet with on other objecta. Possibly this staff in a “king's stick™  " 
curried aa o badge of authority as is the wmge in other parta cf Weat i 
Africa. <M 

Poare XX. 4) 

Fig. L.—A worrior, with curiote mitre-ahaped headdress, with o curl of hair at 
protruding by the leftear. He also wears « horizontal band scrose =e 

x the chest with pendants and bell, In his right ‘hand ore barbed | 

pr spears, in his left a shield with a curved object which may represent 

} sume form of ¢lob. 

. It should be noted that the chased background of this plaque shows 
n Tarintion on the usual quatrefoil design. 

Fig. 2.—The central Ggure ia bere attired in whet appears to be a feather dress, 
on the front of which, Henarrnd er Mione apie bereriia 07 dae sei eoeD, 
invariably with the head downwards, Whenever the f | 
occur these soskes are found, either singly, or intertwined like the + 
ennkes of a caduceus. This would suggest that the figures wearing — 
such dresees held some particule offies presets they wg Best 
or“ Fetishmen.” The headdress with its a 
iaptriainsipef bie fee scypar inkses yas iach apeeae MH ry 

: eoraL The broad knife with loop at the butt seems to have had some r 

“4 ceremonial #ignifiowtoe. apes Fraser," 281) ie pane’ 

M The spears, one of whichis held by two fae a trpe 
illostratedd. rhe: eratuaia of tha othie Reaves rea presents few features 
which hare not been ulreaily noted. ieee wea lesoned: “chine art 





re ee 7 | 4 @ 




















bards across their chests with bells depending from them, while on 7 a4 
their necklaces and headdresses cowrics my be remarked, One of the —-— 
eee: urea holds ao pair of “ gong-gonge" chained together at the v.* 


Para is remarkable for the curious h bremet and for the 
me hive: Yous t. The hump recurs sa eevenel ‘pleases Metines 
on persons nude to the wuist, the sex being always malo. Tt would 
eee to represent some malformation of a well-known and distimetive 
nature or to have been derived from some sort of corslat. 
The bnir Sates Baars with coral bens and to be dressed 
inn ridge, re In each cornerof the plague 
na ited erential object the meaning ot which it is hard to deter- 
mine, although it is found et other abjerts besides the plaques 
Tides the ecement {i the teft Land ee ers 
Kees of: 6: straugnb hatred foreigner, a atick (7) in his right 


Wig: acne Seis oe’ the Sofa Sa Chto pry do rearing a cross on hia brenat. 
niece we sre disposed to accept the story asbowt Ogané, we murt/ 
nesumeé that this fnct gites te 9 fermions @ geo in att 
these castings, For it seems probable thot tie ides of 


' “Hakinyt,” vol. fi, Part TT, 137. Liesiae! 1594. 
* Fauwekner, “ Narrative,” p. 3. P 





Journal of the Anthropological Tustifete, Fol. AXFIT, Plats YY. 
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of Art from Benin City. 





suggested by the Portuguese usage. But on the 
pth te Prarie ar remarked, the trpe of cross reeembles 


itaiusts ie ee Ge All the men wear brond anklets, 
en brane to ee eee ot ees 

The central figure wears crossed bands of coral beads over the body, 
and a necklace of lnrge bends, posibly of 2 ,tound the neck. In 
his hand he carries s staff or wand, ated at left sida ix some kind of 
perpendicular ormament ronning Tight up the body, the nucleus of 
which may be the end of the “teluku” twisted up and provided w 
something to stiffen it. This peculiarity Suandenty tex ebeietad 
elaew hers, Chand Ce, thd Bettike iieclt oa eads of long-haired men 
and other objects, probably inworen in the original textiles." 

The ordinary cieatrices are visible in all the figures, with the 
midition, in the central personage, of a raised 1 between the eyes. 
Barton sare of the Capt in of War; “ His forehead was adorned with 
a broad stripe of chalk from the hair to the raat sk eae sir 
was drawn thin line of clotted blood Sartre freshly ancrificed."= 
Some such raised ornament may be ind Soaked “here. A brass mask in 
the British Museum has » piece of copper of just this shape inlaid in 
precisel) fer Segond one 

Of the three smaller figures, none of which hare ankleta, two wear 
collars of leopard's teeth, while the central person wears the broad coral 
collar, They all wear across the body ornamental “ bandoliers.” 


Pirate XXT. 
Details from Ivory Carvings. 






objects in the top right-hand corner are varistions of the tah which forme the 
legs of the bigger figure in the centre, and which may be a kind of catfish held 
mcred by the Jakris: all three are taken from carred tusks. The large 
contral group, also from o tusk, representa the “pod” with whom we have 
already made sequaintance, but more richly endowed with attributes, From 
his head issue two crocodiles, each devouring o fish; s third crocodile: comes 
| down between his legs, and has in ite jaw o cow (?) of theep, which ‘is itself 
upon a plant. Across his body the @ 
crear hear etait wre oe Spake 
are found mpon east heads and 
Gan te ie costar ox it eae 
Feit and Jeft are two tortoises. (¥) 
the upper of the two lower rows there is 
a anoke on the left with conventionally repre- 
noted scales. The two objects on the right, 
derived from current _ivory armiletsa, seem to 
heads of the long- 
familiar from Plate 
vit Fig ant M the two other flgures, 
thet on left may be intended for an arm 
holding « knife, erally tec er ta ee 
oocur sini comparative 
metul iv nrobably 2 ath a spi 
pvr ee As cara Pay Se oe 
given in. Fig. oe os ee 
Raana OF tine contuntts 
vbhpboreslocabtessageen cuts illustrate this 


| See Plate XXTL 2? Tn" F; 7 = 
* In“ Fraser," 1868, p. 279. anit pick ig 


ae 
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point. @ and ¢ are found on the base of o brass pedestal: & oocurs on a tusk : 
dis frequently chased on the garments of the figures on the plaques. It seems 
to be meant for an orm; but the fingers oiten disappear leaving it almost 
eresernt shape. 

The hand in 6 aod «¢ & clasped Upon some e€nall objent, and the erneral 
appearance of ¢ suggests that of the littl: amulets used in South Europe 
aguinst the evil ere and carned by the Spaniards to South American. The 
triangular object in the centre of this row might conceivably bear some relation 
to the elephunt’s hend above; but this is a mere conjecture, for which there 
is no satisfactory evidence. 

In the lowest row are four different versions of o leopard's head. 


Prars AXIL 
Details of Chased Ornament, 


Thit plate presents various details of the ornaments found chased upon the 
plaques or executed in repouse work on brass plates. Many of these ssom io 
ustrata a cantintons process Of degradation or oontrentionoliantinn. ‘This 
may be more especially remarked in the upper rows. The human head with 
jong hair, together with o detached arm (see cut d) is nearly always found 
engraved on the Aelaew or loim-cloths. The conventional treatment oe the 
leopard's skin may be noticed to the right of the third row from the bottom ; 
and in the bottem row to the left of the central head is o lecpard's ear with its 
curious leaf-like treatment, while on the right i one of hie ® whiskers.” 

A native head, like one of those in the second row from the bottom, is tesmally 
found on the Aefekes in adiition to a head of the lone hare type. 

Of the various designs represented in tha border, the most interesting are 
these on the left hand side. In the central section the artificer haa-left tracce 
of his method of work, the transverse lines running across the topes of the 
petals" having been first incised, and two trinngles being subsequently drawn 
npon them and filled im by punching. Tt Tony be addel that the sequence of 
ro of the details within the plate te of course very far from being complete or 

Ail. 





HEAD OF A GIRL CAST IN HHONZE. 






sowrmet of the Aatiropofogioal fuslitute, Fal. EXT, Plate EFUF 
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, hk 
A Quiwany System of Novation employed in Lucav on the n- 

Wooven TALues ferme? Sao-Cat-Msa. By Professor 
[WITH PLATES XXI-xxIv.] ‘ 
L > 

A BRIEF mention of these wooden tallies, together with the 
representation of a single specimen, will be found in the 
 “ Geographical Journal,” for Jane, 1895. But as the doe hae of “ag 
counting employed in them haa never yet been analysed or | 
desoribed in any language—not even in native Lochuan itself, ~~ 
or in Japanese—I venture to tevert to the subject, and to 
submit to your consideration fac-similes of six specimens pre- 
served in the Anthropological Institute of the Science College 7 

of the Imperial University of Japan, the fac-similes having been 
executed by kind permission of the Curator, Professor Tsuboi 
‘Sbogora. The larger figures are alone origmal, the emaller ones — 
being a Japanese (Chinese) interpretation added afterwards. . 
= Tt will be noticed that these tallies vary from 114 inches to — 
24 feet in length, with a breadth of from 1 to 1} inch, nnd that  — 
some are thin and flat, presenting only two surfaces for inscrip- 
tion, while others admit of the four sides being written on. All 
gre quite rude in workmanship. Till recently, such tallies were 

~ much employed in the rural districts of Luchu, more especially. 

as records of matters referring to the assessment of taxes both = 






| jn money and kind, each item being inseribed on the tally with 


_ charcoal, or any other convenient material that came to hand. 
_. The custom may be traced to a hearsay knowledge of the — 
 @hinese written character among the Luchuan peasantry, who, ~ 
‘not possessing sufficient learning to employ this character itself; 
and not being encouraged by their rulers to acquire the elementa ~~ 
* of an edneation deemed unsuitable to their lowly. station, ~ 
developed a make-shift of their own. One result of this origin: ~ 
has been to keep the Shd-chii-ma out of sight; for the learned —— 
despised such an imperfect system of records, and the villagers: — 
themaelves felt more or less ashamed of perforce resorting to It. 
At the present day, when the schoolmaster is abroad in Lachu, 
gs elsewhere, scarcely any native can be brought to speak of | © 
the subject, or to exhibit any specimens he may possess for — 
fear of being laughed at a3 behind the age. 4 
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If. Taz Moser Count (Pl. XXIII, A, 1, 3; 
BI. PL XXIV, D. 4, and F), 


The symbols inseribed on the Sh5-chii-ma tallies fall into two- 


widely divergent categories, viz, nwmerals, and signs for people's 
Hales. We will treat first of the numerals, which are ar 3 
fi a quinary basis, and are differentiated according | 
material that has to be counted. Rice, firewood, and money 
aire the three materials that oceur, Anciently Luchu had no 






_ Soinage, and all tribute was in kind: but from the middle eS 


Chinese coins begun to filter in, and after the J, apanese conquest 
iu the seventeenth century, Japanese eopper cash obtained a 
limited circulation in the ; chipelaco, or, at least in the chief 
island—historic facta that have recorded themselves in the 
symbol for “money,” a representation of the Chinese and 
Japanese, bronze or copper cash with a square hole in tlie 
middle for ph A thousand cash Coating’) Inake one string 
(twang*), and the sums that present themselves for counting 







_ assume such forms as 9 Aweng, 50 mung, 32 Iuwang, 950 mung, 


2 Mieong, 300 mung, ete., 50 mung being the lowest value that 


occurs. The table on p. 385 shows the numeral signs employed . 


in the Money Count, — 
Putting aside the lines —,=, a=, for 1, 2, and 3, as 


' the common property of all nations, the only numeral here 


apparently borrowed from the Chinese is _ the symbol for 
10. The system followed ‘up to 4 inclusive consists in having 


lots for one column, horizontal lines for another, horizontal 


and vertical lines combined for another, and a circle as thi 

ion form of another. With 5, in each case, we encounter 
8 totally new form, which serves as the basis for 6,7. 8, and 4), 
some of the forma of 5 haye probably beea obtained by halving 





of the figure for 10. Compare, for instance, + with a 


Land "T (fotind in the compound L or L, signifying 7). 


That halving is resorted to in other eases appears from tally F 


GEL XXIV), to be discussed later 


"Written with the Citness character > ee by the 
Japanese. | 


* Written with the Chinese character Pf, pronounced Hwan by the Japanese. 
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af§ The hres table has been deduced from an examin of 

» tally A (PL XXII1), which comes from the district of Kashi j int 

aa Northern Luchu, some 45 miles from Nafa. The other tallies y 

Band D, from Chimn in Central Luchu, about 30 miles from Nafa, : 
"present local variations affecting the form though not the system. 
























‘Thus, we find in these latter, the sign for 50 cash rounded, f7\ 

» (instead of 7). More divergent still is \y for 7] in the 1000 
a ms 
) > column of mwag, with Vy, VA, ete, instead of ZS], Se], ete 

- “4 Again, the unit column of fioang has vertical instead of lori- | ‘ 
BS: be! 


| ental lines ; for instance 1 is [, 2 is |], ete, up to 4 inclu- 
ao | 
p sive, while 5 is T (but also |_), 6 is ST, ete. In the 10 


4 column of kowvang we find & represented by \/ and Y and 





_ dialectical variations, if one may so if, within a distance 
© of less than 20 miles, show the isla on in which each village x 
lived out its life. 





Before leaving the Money Count, it will he advantageous to 
present some concrete instances of this method of rec ; 
numbers, as the combinations are not always ¢lear at first sigh , 

Poca the ten and unit columns of the jawang :— oo 





JE means 27 kwang, 100 mung, Analysis: F is 20, the 7 

“S ~ added horizontal line — brings it up to 25, and the 
two lines below make 27 hwang. The dot is 100° 

ia, 
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care 






means 25 Kwang, 300 mung. Analysis: ye: ta S 



















=* which add a lower horizontal line joined on by a 
ligature to the upper part of the complex figure, and 7 
Ne | 25 is obtained. That the lowest line is not actually” 
‘a horizontal, but dashed up towards the right, imitates — 
wa os afc feature ot Chinese caligraphy. The three — 


ani Sek aa each 100 mang, hence 300 
pact 


@ means 352 ae 250 aeung, each of the elements 3001 


50, 2, 200, and 50 | distmetly written, as ~ 
= A be seen by reference to ie table. 


a " = means 36 hweng, 550 mung. Annolysis: SE is 30, 
4 4 Which prolong to FE to make 35, and add = ; 


below, making oO. nm is the regular ayinbal for \ 


ry 





on f= 


500 mung, and f for 50 mung, the distinction 


“a if ae” 

; between the two being emphasized by the difference 
of size. FZ 

via # means 73 hwang, 300 mung. <Analysia: (y is 50 

; = wer, Be 20 twang more, making 70, and = 5 
¥ 7 y 3 more, making 73 in all The three dots are 300. ; 
oa! MUL. ES 
== ; =E means 32 fioang, 950 meuny. Analysis: = is 30 
Pe i — 
" ae kweng, to which add =, making a2. = is 500 F 


mung, and each dot inside it is 100 more, making — 
900 mung, while 4. as usual, is 50 mwny, 


These instances should render the system tolerably clear, 
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Il. Tue Fimewoon Covyt (PL XXIII, B. 2 

. PL XXIV, D. 1). 

“= This count has four columns, Viz. un He 
- thousands (of bundles) :-— 





=| tens, hundreds, antl 








Thousands. ) Hundreds. Tena. | Tits. | a 
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“This Count, closely similar to the Money Count, shows us the 
sen ©) ©) 10 ye mn 


“ and such i 
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| Neato nakegen in Luvin, 

















IV. THe Tuce Count (PL XAT, BS 





“= <— - 
- . 


CII Ea TT aa ee 


and C; and PL XAATV, D. 2). 
Premising that— 
lto contains 10 sha 
Te 10h oe gen mensure! 
lehaku =, 10 sey 4 


We here again find the number 5 playing the leading pare 
le with the lowest denomination, the analysis of | 
Count is as follows -— 


5 soi is written (7), 

5 shasu is written VJ. 
smaller values of either being represented by dots below, tol 
instance, 7 shaku, > aci, wntten ~< 


5 go is written |. stinllier values of this row also being 1 


ak 


(ie 


represented by dots, thus I for 6 go. It thus comes naturally 


to pass that the important ‘value 1 shd is denoted by means ot 
two vertical lines, thus ||. appended dots serving as before: 


mee WEY 


express any smaller values, thus :— 
[] is 3 x40, 1 9a 
a 
=f . | Ill» 1 sho, 5 ga. 
; we. TI ne She, 
ie : 
ing IN. 2s, 2.95, cu 
_ ’ i) 
A In accordance with the essentially quinary nature of the 


system, there exists a special figure for the value of 5 times} 











) Being uncertain oh the a cng mncistion of these names of weasaiial 
T have em ag a apun, Ifo contains o little lesa than one- — 
i al tao | Of the contents of the Luchusan to I Ce 
ignorant ut we pate predict it was a Lift 
ato villene ¥ varying quantity, 
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. - ®, Viz: it whith thus represents 25 7d, in other words 2 shi. 
“Its compounds proceed quite regularly, for instance— 


















ie literally 24 sho + 5 go = 3 ahd. 
AF literally 24 shd + (4 x 5 gy) = 41 sha. 
The next sign to notice is > representing jaid. The fisure 


a ) may Serve a5 an exainple of a compound. It is literally us 


76 ahd + (2 x 5 gd) = 6 sho. . 
The next higher sign, proceeding always according to the 
~ quinary method, is + or +. formed by compounding and 


4 ‘catpre ‘SSI ~ (5 #iG) and i i (24 840). It thus signifies Ti 


. 


as The figure iE occurs as a regular compound of this 
» last to signify 5 shi. 

, One to, , being equivalent to twice 5 afd, is represented by =, 
4 contraction of “+ doubled, and on the same principle 14 to ‘: 
= 15 shd) is written TE, that is -f- trebled. One to, 22 
2 Boo is denoted by the sign = , corresponding regularly to — . 3 


"which signifies 74 «hd, as stated above. =f simmifying 1 fo 54 





Bs, and = signifying 1 fo 3 sho, may serve as examples of 
Rtcompouna forms, 


4 An auxiliary feature of the system followed in the ios 
* Zount is the horizontal line sometimes employed tos separate on 
etimal value from another, as — 






, az ; 
ni) * oe ail = 





sr 24 shd, 5 shaku, where the upper symbol "J represents 
24 afd, the lower Wy 3 aliakw. 
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Ls signifying 1 ald, 3 go, 2 shakw, & sai, 
a 


Es signifying 1 sh, 29,7 shakv. The object in employi Bg ; 


this line not as a division between two items, but at the end of 
all, recalls our European practice in proof-reading, where cache 
vorrection as made, is followed by a stroke, whether any other 
correction immediately follow or not. 2 
We may sufely conclude the Japanese interpretation to bell 
erroneous in two cases which frequently contradict the rules 


fleduced from a careful study of all the rest. Thus tI must | 


be 2 sid, 3 go, not 2 sha 2 go, as given in the “Fapanese 
marginal annotation ; and HII must be 2 246, not 2 sfd, 2 yd, as 


in ditto. Such mistakes micht easily be committed by oa y 
ing or miscounting the small dots. All persons who ‘iave | 
corrected proof-sheeta know how much more frequently errors _ 
are made in figures than in ordinary writing. Moreover, the) 7 
Japanese text has other undoubted errors, errors in Luchuan 
proper names, as Mageri for Agai (the Luchuan for © East “ 
In more than one place, and others. 


¥, \NEOUS, 


Tally GC (PL XXII), to , which no Village name is appen 
differs from the others of the Rice Count, ‘resembling rather ‘aed 
Money Count in form. Tnstead of a variety of entries, one sido 
cnumerites the units of each value—is, in fact, a table o 
reference—the other represents one concrete sum. The anit 
in each row of path ure -— 


} 100 bya (bags) of rive. 


a z () 10 ” mle ae 


1 rm rT i) " 


+ lt (75 bag) of rice. 


Tgo  - Grelee bag) bs i 
2 shake Gopteg bag) x» 
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" _ The special sum inscribed on the other side by aid of these — 


>) values is :-— 


)signifying 84 bags, 2 fo, 7 sho, 6 yo, 8 shahw, 5 
ai. Observe the manner in which @), 100, is 
halved m the topmost figure to represent 50, 
to which @), 30 (@) signifying 10), is added 
to make 80. Notice, too, the use of Al to 
signify two different values, viz. 5 shakw (part 
of the complex number “1, $ siaku) and also 
5 sci, the next lower place of decimals. 
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Tally F (PL XXIV), similarly without indication of origin, but 
_ probably from the same locality as Tally O, closely resembles 
- the latter. It belongs to the Money Count series. The 
Standards of value inscribed on one side are:— 
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of Notation employed in Luchu. 
‘and the particular sum inscribed on the other side 1s — 


10,000, to represent 5,000, and of (+), 100, - 


aes 50. The other numbers will be 
easily read by comparing g the analysis given under 
the Money Count. . 
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Tally E (PL AXTV),is dificult of in terpretation, because lacking — 
all indication of the material meant tobe counted. But the system 
is the seme as that employed, with variations,in the examples 7 
already cited. Though no Japanese key has been added to it,the 
peasant writer has himself been at the pains to repeat most of his. . 

figures in rude Chinese as well as in native form, thus supplying 7 


a partial key. We thus learn, for instance, that 4 is 7, @) 9 





Segre noe 5 must be ")), for some kind of unit: while 7 


. Bro mk ae Belts wee Set a Four appears ~ 





- , variously, : a3 oe (o\ (perhaps niswri ), and DB. Sonne * 


times the peasant writer forgets vis Chinese or misapprehends 
it, and explains one of his rustic figures by another, Thus in — 


. 

: 
one place MY is given as 6 (Chinese A) 5 in another it is ex- = 
_ plained by the rustic symbol ||], 6 being sometimes thus re- 


presented, as shown above. European readers examining the 4 
fac-similes must not be led by a vague resemblance in certaim — 
eases to credit the peasant writer with er eer. Arabic 

_ Vou. Soahfers lan 
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_ numerals. His sign [7 does not mean 12; it is simply a 
carelessly formed PY, the Chinese for 4. | 

















VI <Axtrnary Sywnois (PL XXTIT, 

B. 2. Pl XXIV, D1) a 

In addition to the numerals there appear on aome of the = 

tallies, other signs written below the numeral in each com- ~~ 

'  fartment, and explained in the Japanese annotation by the 

_ name of some house or householder. We may conclude the 

ound impossible to reduce the signs to any system, either 
| phonetic or ideographio. They are aeaeatly wohl iry symbols — 

or badges, adopted for distinction’s sake by villagers ign 
the art of writing, thus! 


1 XX represents the name Mé-mt-ya. 


A. 2 and 4; | r 
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‘ stented amend, where necessary, the Jupanese annotation, | tion, whiets is a 
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All that can be said in elucidation is that certain vague 


anal tend to make themselves felt. Compare, for instance, 


Nos. 3and 4 above, The word wa, “little,” “lesser,” seems to ” 


bs ones meeeenes by a horizontal stroke; but this 1s not the 





instance, No, 5), No, these symbols are purely arbitrary in 


Meeting of November 23rd, 1897. $95 


and exclusive meaning of that stroke (see, for 


essence, though, when neighbouring householders happened to 


have similar names, they paturally followed the line of least — 


resistance, and indicated thes 





similar names by similar signs ; 


thus, ae already existing as the sign for Shin-zatu, the earliest 


way of representing Shin-zatu-ewi (literally, “Shin-zatu the ~ 


lesser”) was to add a stroke and write =e. 
The symbol “se is a Chinese character (meaning “ rice“), a8 


are a few others, for instance 2, A, +: but they are 
employed without the slightest reference to their original signi- 


fication, or even to their sound, whether in Luchuan, Chinese, — 


or Japanese. They seem merely to pete Sec been used becanse 
their shapes were fz r to the eve: These symbols thns 
differ radically from the system in vogue on the Luchuan islet 
_ of Yonakuni, which is pictorial and ideographie so far as it 





ond re Agere behind Fro ircina steer tenner 
an, 


which Intter, though ee y arbitrary, run in certain 
welldeGned grooves more or Jess pictorial and ideographic in 
their Dature, and testify to a greater expenditure of thought. 


Novemner 23ep, L897. 
EK. W. Brannoos, Eaq., 0.3, FS.A., President, in the Chair, 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


Mr. J. Staystey Garpiwer then read lis paper on “The 
Natives of Rotuma,” and o discussion was taken part in by the 
Presipext, Mr, & H. Ray, Mr, G. L. Gowme, and Dr. Ganson, 
after which a vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Ganpiven for 


~~ his paper, and for the collection of objects from Rotuma which 


he exhibited. 


' See the “ Geographical Journal” for June, 1805, p. 537, 
® See “"Dranwctions of the Awintic Society of Japan,” socal 2 
D 
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’ The Natives of Rotuma. By J. Staxtey Gagrprver, BA, 
| Gonville and Cains Colleze, Cambridge, (Communicated 
a by Professor ALEXANDER Macautsrer, M.A, FES.) 


InThopectios. 
[WIth FLATE Xxr.] 
AFTER the return of the "Coral Boring Expedition” from 
Funafuti to Fiji, 1 went in HMMS, * Penguin,’ by per- 
mission of Captain Field, to Rotuma, an island about 280 miles 
north by east of Viti Levu, Fiji Here I spent three and a half 
months, studying the fauna of the i of the waters 
adjacent to it. For some weeks I was incapacitated from active 
work in this direction, and spent the time in collecting the 
materials, incorporated in this paper, The result, thongh very 
incomplete in many ways, will, Phos ie of some mterest 
1 must, in the first place, express my very great thanks to the 
Hon, James Stewart, Colonial Secretary of Fiji, for his kindly 
interest and assistance during the whole time that I was in the 
South Pacific. My work was made much easier, too, by the 
mterest which Mr. Leefe, Resident Commissioner of Rotuma, - 
took in its progress, and by his ready help at all times. He 
further recommended me in such a way to the chiefs of the 
island that I was able to obtain their willing co-operation and 
help. Lam under especial obligations to my friend Marafu, 
the chief of Noatan, who was undoubtedly the most influential 
native on the island. At all times I found that he took a great 
and most intelligent interest in my progress, and was only too 
_  teady to give me all the help in his power. Marafu's knowledge 
_  __ of English, too, was greater than that of the interpreter, or any 
, native [ met on the island, although he was extremely 
diffident of speaking it before a third party. To many of my 
tag he would defer an answer, until he had consulted the 
d men about them. Marafo had himself been the sou (Sec. 
XIV), and alone seemed to know anything about the higher 
meanings of the old religions rites. It is with deep regr 
that I hove heard, since most of this paper was completed, of 
Marafu's death, on April 20th, 1897; his age was about 65 years. 
Of Marafu's character I can only say that I always found — 
him a“ very white white-man.” I was CE Tt Soret! 
Albert, who was for over twenty years the chief of Itoteu, a 
by Titopu, or Friday, the interpreter, who took the 
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* trouble in investigating various points for me and in his 
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tranalations of the different legends, ete. Of Friday's patience 
and good temper I cannot speak too highly. I further received 


considerable assistance from Father Chevreul, of the “Société — ) 
de Marie” the late Mr. George Peat, and several other white 


residents in Rotuma. ae atte 
Since my return to England, I have been greatly assisted by 
the advice of Baron A. von Hugel, who has kindly looked 


through a few sections of this eS who tex sae « 
rofessor Macalister for 


the Plates. I am also indebte 


bl 


his advice and encouragement, without which I do not think — 


1 should have ventured to put together my materials at all. 1 
have handed over to Professor Macalister a small collection of 
crania and bones from Rotuma, which I hope may prove of — 


some interest, 


CONTENTS. 
L. Tntscovery and Historical. XMM. Stone and Shell Ares, 
IL Early Conoe Vorngers. XIV. The Sow and his Officers. 


LiL Phyeieal and Moral Charc- XV. Heligion. 
teristica. 
TV. Dress, Ornaments, and Tattoo- 
¥. Mats, Baskets, Thatch, and MIX. Tenureof Lond. 
VI. Planting, Food, and Cookery, S41 Singing and Dancing. 
WH, The Face Caremoninl. : Margery... 
WILL, Hooks, Nets, and Fiehing. SAUL Decresge of t Native 





IX. Distrivis and their Govern- _ _ Population. 
metit. XSIV. Language. 

X. Gravevards. AXYV, Legends, 

XE Howes ond their Founda- 


tions. Appendix TL. List of the Last Sixty Sue, 
MIL Canove and Drom. » I. Tengusge, 


L Drcoveny aAxp HIsToricat. 


Rotuma is stated in all directories to have been discovered by _ 


Captain Edwards, of HLMLS, * Pandora,” in his search for the 

mutineets of the “ Bounty” in 1791. | 
According to native accounts, they always knew white people, 

but the first one to visit the island was “Kookee.” Of course this 


is impossible, but probably he was the first white man theyever — ) 
ead ot 


i by name, Two ships, or according to other accounts 


one, visited the island under Rourivo; the ships were called — 


the whe atua, or devil-ships, and the sailors afwa, from the 
fact that they were dressed in white above and black below. 
They were also called arere, or fire-eaters, from their smoking 


habits; their flag is said to have been red: Some of the people 
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"i 
went on board to steal, but were fired on by what they termed 
the pis bobo, some sort of cannon. They are supposed to have 
taken awny three people with them to sacrifice to their gods + 
) another account puts the number at one, who subsequently 
’ returned. Where they first landed is doubtful, One account 
given me gave the extreme west end of the island, while another 
geve Malaha, in the middle of the north side. My impression 
was that there were two stories, and this was confirmed by 
Marafu telling me that the visit to Malaha, evidently of the 
“Pandora,” was trae, but that the other was an old legend, 
which he had heard the old people allude to, when he was a boy, 


leaving them destroying their island by sickness, and, when 
they tried to escape from the island, ‘drowning them in the 
sea. I could not get the story properly confirmed or related to 
meé, bot [ have no doubt of its former existence. 3 
Quiros? in his first voyage (1606) kept as faras possible about 


from Lima and 60 leagues from Tueopia, the next island 
visited. There was little wind, and they lay to till the fol- 
lowing morning, when, the ships being to the north of the land, 
the boats “ went to the south-west towards the middle of some 
_ small islands which form a channel, which islands at a distance 
appear like one. Finding o secure port elose to the small 
islands, which are separated from the great island to the east, 
. the armada dsahero: in 25 fathoms.” “At na small distance 
from the ship was a amall islet” situated within the reefs 
“tpon which the natives with munch labour had formed a 
platform a full fathom above the level of the sed.” “On it-were 
about seventy honses, which stood among palm trees.” Torres 
describes it as “a town surrounded by a wall, with only one 


_ to this island and made fea dees to invest it, on which the 
ehief, with a bow in his hand for a staff, stepped into the 
_ *Water and made signs that his people were in great dread of 
| the muskets, Previous to this, however, boats had been sent 
_ on shore and had brought bae Water, vegetables, ete, but by 
- what means they obtained them is not related. | 
__. “Taumaeo was inhabited by people of different kinds. Some 
were of a light copper colour, with long hair: some were 
_ _ianlattoes ; and soma black, with short, frizzled hair, They all 
: had beards, In their wars they made use of bows and arrows. 
| They wore good navigators, and had large sailing canoes, in 
_ which they made voyages to other lands" “The natives had 
; See und Discoveries in the South Sen,” J. Burney, Purt II, pp. 297 
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about the afve coming in great houses on the water, and on» 


Jat. 11° 5S. He mentions an island called Taumaco, 1,940 lescues _ 


| entrance, aud without » gate.” He then mentions how he went. 
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hogs and fowls, and the sea supplied them with fish in plenty.” 

The name of the chief was Tumay (Quiros) or Tomal (Torres), 
a sensible man of good presence, in complexion somewhat 7) 
brown, with good eyes, nose sharp, beard and hair long and © 
curled, and arave demeanour, To Quiros he gave u list of sixty © 
islands, which they visited. Four men were seized to act a5 —— 
guides and interpreters, and when the chief came off to remon- | 


strate a great gun was fired, not loaded with shat (7). One 4 


prisoner jumped overboard the next day, and two off Tucopia, 7 
or Chucupis, which was reached on a SS.E course in three —— 


days. Quiros in his narrative leaves it to be inferred that the a 


aaine course, due west, was continued. The fourth prisoner @ 
was a slave from an island named Chicayanna, The people of - 
Tucopia are deseribed as being precisely simmlar to those of — 
Taumaco in appearance. ‘a 
Taumaco seems to me to correspond better with Rotuma | 
than any other island in these seaa, It is visible at a dis- 4 
tance of 35 miles, and might well be seen on the south tack 7 
on a course, such as Quiros was sailing. Taumaco is identified —% 
usually with the Duff, or Wilson group, north-east of the 
Santa Cruz group, but a large island to the east and smuall 
islands to the weat are specifically apoken of, and do not there 
exist. This group, too, should properly have been sighted to. 
the north, and is almost in sight of the rest of the Santa Cruz - 
group, so that, with the information they obtained from the 
islanders, they would be naturally expected to keep straight on 4 
there. The whole point of their voyage was to keep on one 
arallel of latitude, a0 as not to miss the Santa Cruz group ; and 
to suddenly change the course to S.5.E., as Torres alone says, 7 
seems to be out of the question. The size is gre as 6 leagues — 
long, or 8 to 9 im eirenit; no island in the Daff group is — 
more than 2 miles across, while Rotuma is over § miles long, — 
eo that there, too, it corresponds better. The legend previously 
referred to points to some early voyagers, and the account by 
Quiros of the island of Taumaco quite agrees with Rotuma. 
There is now no islet on the reef to correspond, but it is quite J 
possible that one such existed off Losa of ash-rock and has since 7 
been washed away, as there are other ash-rock islands on the | 
reef in which this process is now rapidly taking place. Hi. 
~The account of the voyage of Lemaire and Schouten (1616) — 
makes the king of Solitary Island much struck with their white ~ 
shirts and black lower garments, so that probably any other 7 
islanders would be equally struck by the same in any white 
man. I think there is no doubt but that Solitary Island ia — 
Fo it has no point of resemblance in any way to — 
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"After the “ Pandora" left, the island was visited by Captain 


_ James Wilson, in the missionary vessel “Duff in 1797. He 
was followed by several trading vessels in the next twenty 









s , 








| years, but‘none of them left any account of its people. Then 
_ ¢ame the visit of Duperrey and Chrantschenko in 1823... In 
’ their gtlas* is a plate to show the physical characters of the 
people and their mode of dreas. | 

In his search for La Perouse’s expedition, Captain Peter 
Pyillon touched here on September Ist, 1827, after having 
. ANisited the Tongan islands, He appears to have got most of 
| / his information from a beachcomber, and writes a3 follows? — 
 « © This island is-divided into six districts, cach mied by its 
* own chief’ These meet in congress every six months, when 
_ they elect o president and deliberate upon state atinira, hearing 
_ and settling grievances without having recourse toarms. Thus 
_- intestine broils seldom occur, and when they are inevitable are 
_ mot very sanguinary. Parker, who has been upon the island 
> about four years, estimates that during that period not more 
_ than forty lives have been lostin battle. It sometimes happens 
that the president does not wish to resign his wost at the 
expiration of six months, when, rather than quarrel, they allow 
| tim to exceed the time appointed by law; but should he per 
_ Sist in a further maintenance of his power, the other chiefs 
league together, and compel him by foree of armas to retire. 
“The people seem to belong to the same race as the Friendly 
> islanders (Tongans), but the fernoles are not in my opinion 

either so cleanly or handsome as those of Tongataboo. They 


= 





_ fre generally besmeared with o mixture of turmerie and cocoa- 
wut oil, which gives them areddish appearance, Both men and 
Women wear their hair long and hanging in ringlets down the 

_ back and shoulders. Tt is coloured to each person's 

_ fancy, sometimes white, purple, or red.” 

__ , About the same time, the island became a favourite resort for 

| téemembered at anchor at one time at Ginafa. From these were 

naturally many deserters, who came to live on the island. At 

) first they were received with open arms by the natives and 

_ Supplied with food, but in time their numbers became go eat 

_ and their behaviour was so had, that they were left severely alone ; 

| from first to Jast it never went so far as to allow them to starve. 

> Their number at one time cannot have been far short of 100, 

_ but fortunately they acquired no lands and few wives, ao that 
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have, com y speaking, 
cn Fa invariably cisined on the island with riage 
and were brought up just in the same way as a Rotuman child 


would be. It is recorded, to show their mode of life, that-one a 


beacheomber started from his house to make a circuit of the 
island. Of course he had to stop and get drunk with each 
white man on his why, so that he was over three months in 


getting home again. De of their many enbienitien, they J % 


were never molested, the ones murdered, apparently, being ~ 
killed in their own sneerela among themselves, The captains 
of the ships undoubtedly encowraged their bad characters to 


left little traces. Their ~ 


7 


remain on the island during their cruise, as they could always 


ship more trustworthy and as good men from among the natives. 


Then, when the cruise was over, they were as a rule quite — 


willing to work their way home again, as all the liquor would 
le finished. The term f fis, or white man, became from these 
men one of the worst abusive epithets one native could apply to. 
another. 

Tongan untive teachers, or missionaries, reached the island 
about 1840: Six yeara later the Société de Marie established « 
mission, at first In Nostan, butit was soon transferred to Mutusa. 
Tt was not a suceess, and so in 1553 was withdrawn, with about. 
thirty of ite people, to Fortuna. It returned in 1868, and now 


claims about a third of the inhabitants of the island, while the © 


remainder are nominally Wesleyans. The first Roman Cathelic 


fathers say of the natives that they treated the white people as | 


an inferior race; that they have a great respect for the dead and 
burial grounds in every villace: that each tomb is covered with 
sand, and each burial ground has a house for play; that all they 
do is to laugh, sing, jump, and dance ; that the king reigns, but 
las no authority and has for throne a mat; that their chief 
work is to lie down and eat, and the king ¢ only to get fat; that 
all the island supply food to the king, and that the mua is to 
see that this is well paid? 

The Wilkes Expedition’ ‘only obtainal their information from 
& few seattered natives ; Tui Rotuma was the chief of these and 
was said to be the euardian of a young chief, Tokaniau, who 
would one day be king. 

“The Rotimane resemble the Polynesians in form and com- 


plexion, but their features have more of a European cast. — 


They have large noses, wide and cp gs ehece; hones, full 
eyes, ond considerable beard.” “The 1 | 





| "Mer, Bataillon et lee Missions de l'Oceanie Centrale,” par L. E. Mangeret, 5 
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_ eountenances, which is mild, intelligent, and prepossessing,. 

' corresponds with their character, which is supericr in many 

respects to that of the Polynesians, Like the Caroline islanders, 
they are good-natured, confiding, and hospitable.” 

> The account of their government is inaccurate; there were 
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> seven, not twenty-four, districts, The head chiefs about this 
time were Marafu and Riemkau, but neither were these titles, ‘¥ 
/ mor was there any rotation. Reckoning was said to be “by ¥ 
| periods of six months or moons,” which were called Ot-papa, * 
’ ‘Taftafi, Haus, Kesepi, Fosoghau, and Athapuaya; the methol — © 
| is then contradicted by the twelve English equivalent montis = 
* ‘being indicated, while there are of course thirteen moons mo | 
> year. The account of the language is however of great value. _ 
' 4. 0. Pritchard says,'* The people of Rotuma are very | t 
~ in their physical characters, which are but little known, They ; 
> -are tall finely made people, of almost black colour, anid with | 
 straicht flowing hair. Their skulls are massive and heavy, © 
almost approaching the weight and density of the crania of 7 
"African negroes, with the jaws considerably projecting.” \ 
|W. W. Wood? mentions the graveyards of Rotuma, and gives 7 
' «plate, but no standard of comparison for size, nor does he state 1 
where in the island the particular tomb, he represents, 1s 
Situated. ) oe 
. J.S. Whitmee remarks," “ On Rotuma there isalso a mixture 
_ of the two races (Polynesian and Melanesian), although the 
_ Melanesian largely predominates. In fact, it is probable that 
this island contains a mixture of the three peoples of Polynesia.” 
Captain Hope (H.M.S. “ Busk,” 1866) and Captain Moresby 
| (H-MS, “Basilisk,” 1872) visited the island and forwarded 
reports to the Admiralty on 1. 


If. Ean.y Canok Vovacrrs. 


In Rotuman legends mention is made of visttors trom Tongs, 
" Samoa, and Ninafoon, but only a few voyagers can be remem- 
__bered, and their approximate date ascertained from the genea- 
_ logical trees of their descendants, I allow twenty years for each 
“generation, and add the age of the descendant who gave me the 
- information. | 7 
The first comers remembered were the people of Niuafoou, an _ 
island to the north of the Tongan group, who came in several big 


ee cerioee about. 240" yeaa age; they are sugipdeed to: have , | 





 bered about 300 men, with no wonren or ¢ 
_- } * Natural History of Man,” 1855, p. 47: 
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at Noatau, where they made friends with the people and learned 
their language. Physically, they are descril as a tall ond 7 


possessor of their chief's name, Marafu, drinking have. second on 





the island atl Tener thy looked up to. Finally, after holding . 


the whole island for « generation, they were conquered by Olih, 
of Maftan, and confined to Noatau. 


Next came one “immense” double canoe from Tarawa, in the 


Gilbert islands, in an absolutely exhausted condition, with both 


- 


powerful race. First they asatsted the Noatan people to 
conquer the rest of the island, and then themselves turned — 
round and conquered Noatau. Their chief married the daughter of” 
Urakmnata, the chief of Nostan. Henceforward we find the- 


1 


women and children. Fonmon, a Noatau man, brought their 2 


eanoe to the shore, and then took them before the sow, or king, ~ 


who made a bio feast and divided them out among all the 
districts, where they married and settled down. They stated 


that they had lost their way owing to 4 change of wind, and 7 
that they had tried to get home again, but were too exhausted 7 


to do so; then a freah wind came up and blew them to Rotuma. 
One woman, Teauia, & remembered by name. She married 


Fonmon, and by him had a son, who married the daughter of . 


Matiere. ‘The last had a daughter, who married Maragtu, and 
their dauchter married the great-grandfather of the present 
Marafu. is gives five generations, 100 years, and Moraiu is 
at least 60 years old, so that their arrival must have been 160. 


Years ago. According to Marafu, it was not the custom in the | 


old days to marry so young, 80 that it would be probably nearer 


200 years ago, 


Next came one large canoe from Ruaniua, or acc 


: according to 4 
another account from Tipokia, shortly before the advent of the — 


white man, or about 1780.. There was one large canoe, crowded 
with people, which came to Hatana and remamed there, some- 
times hiding behind Hoflewa, for several tiers They landed 
twice in the night at Sihe, in Losa, and killed a n it 

people, whom they took away with them and devoured. They 


were finally seen from the top of Sol Sorou, a hill above Loa, ~ 
and preparations made for them. Accordingly, when they | 


landed the third time, the women were all singing mm a house, 


of course they had an easy prey, but, when they had surrounded 


the house, they were set upon on both sides, and all killed or © 
captured. Several families at the present day trace their de- 


from them. The name of the place, from whence they 
came, is given indifferently as Ruaniua or Tipokia. If pressed 


as to which place, they say Ruaniua, and will give you as the 
direction’ from which they came due west; the people are not — 
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| described as being in any woy different from themselves. I 

- have no doubt that Ruaniua is the same as Lenanewa (Lord 
Howe's Island, or Ontong Java), and that the canoe came by 

way of Tucopia, or Cheres Island. | 

_ The next visitor was from Tonga, apparently just before the 

advent of the white man. He is supposed to have come in.a big 

- double canoe from Fortuna, and to have left three of the women 

of that island in Rotuma, and to have taken three Rotuma 

women instead. He also is supposed to have told the people 

rbout the white nien, and to have left the Marmfu of that day, 

among other things, an iron axe. 

William Mariner gives an account! of the voyages of Cow 
- Mbooala, who returned to Tonga, after an absence of fourteen 
> years,in 1807. “In his way he touched at the island of 
- Lotooma (about a day’s sail from Fotoona), a place noted for 

_ the peaceable disposition of the inhabitants, and where he was 
_ received with an uncommon degree of respect. As they were 
_ little accustomed to the appearance of strangers, they were 

greatly surprised at the sight of so large a canoe, and con- 

sidered the chief and his men as Aotooss (gods), or superior 
| beings, and would not suffer them to land till they had spread 
on the ground a» large roll of gnetoo, which extended about ? 
fifty yards, reaching from the shore to the house prepared for Ss 
» them. At this island Cow Mooala remained but a short time 
_ During his stay, however, the natives treated him with very =~ 
| teat respect, and took him to see some bones, which were 7 
_ supposed to have belonged once to an immense ciant, about 
_ whom they relate a marvellous account, which is current at 
- Tonga as well os at Lotooma, , ; 
_, “Ata period before men of common stature lived at Tonga, 
_ ‘wo enormous giants resided there, who happening on some 
» Occasion to offend their god, he punished them by causinga 
_ Searcity on all the Tonga islands, which obliged them to go ' 
and seek their food elsewhere, As they were vastly above ’ 
J nue ordinary size of the sons of men now-a-days, they were 
able, with the greatest imaginable ease, to stride from one 
island to another, provided the distance was not more than 
about a couple of miles; at all events, their stature enabled 
them to wade through the sea without danger, the water in 
_ general not coming higher than their knees, and in the deepest 
_ places not higher than their hips. Thus situated, no alterna- 

tive was left hen but to splash through the water in search of 
‘ tmore plentiful soil At length. they came in sight of the 
| island of Lotooma, and viewing it at a distance with hungry 

"3 “The Natives of the Tongs Islands,” by William Mariner, 1817, vol. j 
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eyes, one of them’ bethought himself that if this small island ? 
was ever 80 fruitful, it could not supply more food than would ~ 
be sufficient for limself at one menl; he resolved therefore — 


wigely, out of pure consideration for his own stomach, to make 


an end of his companion, This he accordingly did, but by what 
i ane 3 oe him, or giving — 


means, Whether by drowning him, stran 
him a blow on the head, tmdition does not say. 


arrived at Lotooma he was no doubt very hungry, but at the 


Be a 


a 
» 


same time he felt himself so sleepy, that he was resolved tolie 


down and take a map,  phrtn eg? as night was fast approach- 
ing, and to satisfy lia hunger the next morning; and very 


incky it was for the poor natives he did so (for it appears: 
this tsland was inhabited at that time}. He accordingly made 





a pillow of the island of Lotooma, and not choosing to lie in 
the water, he stretched his legs over to the island of Fotoonn, 
making a sort of bridge from one place to the other. MBy-and- 
by he snored to such « degree that both islands, particularly 
Lotooma, were shaken as if by an earthquake, so as greatly to 
disturb the penceable inhabitants. The people of the latter 
island being roused from their slumbers, were greatly alarmed— 
and well they might be—at this unseasonable and extraordinary 
noise, Having repaired to the place where his head lay, and 
discovering that it was a gigantic being fast asleep, they held a 
consultation as to what was best to be clove, anid came at length 
to the resolution of killing him, if possible, before he awoke, lest 
he might eat them all up. With this intention, every mon 
armed himself with an axe, and ata signal given they all struck 
his head at the same moment. Up started the giant with a 
tremendons roar, and recovering his feet, he stood aloft on 


the island of Lotooma, but being stunned with the blows, he 
staggered and fell again, with his head and body in the sea; — 
and being unable to recover himself, he was drowned, his feet 


remaining upon dry land, and thus the great enemy was 
destroyed.” | 

“As a proof of these facts they show two enormous bones 
which, as they say, belonged to this giant, and the natives in 





seneral believe it. The Ie otalases emer are not so 
wit : 


credulous with respect to this story, wh they generally tell 
in a jocose way. Mr. Mariner asked Cow Mooala what sort 


of bones they were. He replied that they were énormously large, — 
he could not well describe their shape, that he was sure they — 
were bones, though they were not at all like any human bones, 


and he supposed they must have belonged to some fish. To | 
any new-comer from Lotooma the first question is, ‘Have you — 


seen the giant’s bones?’ But it would appear that com- 


munications with Lotooma were not very frequent, since the 
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«06 J. Staxtey Ganpinen—The Natives of Rotuma, 
* inhabitants made so ead a mistake oa to think Cow Mooala and 
’ his followers gods, 
_ “Cow Mooala shortly took his departure from Lotooma, with 
three of the native women on board, in addition to his other 
_ followers, and sailed for the Fiji islands.” 
= [ have no doubt that the visitor from Fortuna was the Cow 
| Mooaln, whom Mariner speaks of. Marafu told me fragments 
| of a legend similar to the above, but he stated that it could not 
be true, as he himself suw the bones when he was a boy, and 
> that they belonged to a whale. He affirmed, though, that the 
~ break in the island was caused by the neck of a giant, who had 
used the island for a mllow; but he had completely forgotten 
the story, and did not connect it with the bones he spoke of. 

A eanoe next came from Funafuti, Ellice islands, with both 
men and women, nearly exhausted from starv ation ; this would 
seem to have been about 1815, They have left traces of them- 
selves in several special songs, words, and modes of singing; | 
_ know of about thirty people, who trace descent from them. 

- Shortly afterwards came two canoes from Tonga and Seppe | 
100 men, under Konou of Matusa, to go to Erromang 
_  WNew Hebrides, for sandal-wood. Most of the men caught rie 
there and died, but both canoes returned in safety with full 
| cargoes. This was the first eandal-wood which came to Rotuma. | 
The date is given by Marasea, a man of about seventy, whose 
father went there when he was a boy; the date would be hence 
» about 1820. 
About 1850 a large donble canoe was sean off Noatau, 
crowded with people in an absolutely exhausted condition, and 
brought on shore. Their point of departure was Nui, Ellice 
islands: They too intermarried and settled on the island. 
’  Inrecent years many single canoes are remembered to have 
- come from the Ellice islands, and two from Fortuna, but the 
__ Instter people alone seem to have had any idea as to where they 
/  - Were going. 
_ Since annexation to England a boat arrived from Niuata- 
- boutabou with three men, two women, and a child on board; 
if was « carvel-built boat and 22 feet long. They stole it from 
a German firm at this place, and, in fear of the Tonga Govern- 
ment, embarked with only a amall mat satl and oe eh our, 
| while their only provisions were green cocoanuts. After the © 
tenth day they had nothing to eat. The woman's milk dried 
a. tip, noe the tar’ was, an te by nse rege water inte its 
in | acy 
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A canoe, when I was in Rotuma, drifted on shore at Noatau; ; : 
it was $4 feet long and covered with barnacles. In build it- 


was certainly not Fijian nor Rotuman, and probably came from ~ 
Vea (Wallis Island) or Fortuna, 


Inquiries on the island 


ly ita peopie, were futile. Marafu’s reply was to the effect that 


as to voyages, formerly undertaken 


formerly they had big canoes of their own and used to voyage 


in every direction, but that 


conquered the island. The names of sturs areas a rule fanciful © 


that was before the Niuafoou people — 


now, but Marafu pointed me out some named according to the ~ 
different islands. On my inquiry as to where Tipokia was one 


evening, he took me outside and pointed to a star which he said 
was just over it. It may be noted that Cook charts Rotuma as 


well known to the Tongans 


in hia: “ Voyages.” 


Captain Dillon states tlat the people were accustomed to 7 
undertake long voyages to Withuboo for shells, and mentions = 
one canoe which was east away on Hamoa,or Samoa Withubbo 7 


is probably the same a8 Oaitupu, one of the more northerly 


islands of the Ellice growp. 


Ill. Puystea, asp Moran CHamactt 





Physically the people are scarcely a fine race, though many 
of ‘sig jut compare favourably with the Samoans. The 


average height of twenty 


T inches, and of a snuilor 
Tt was, however, noticeable 


RISTICE 2 
men, whom [ measured, was 5 feet 4 
number of women 5 feet 44 inches. 7 
that the older men as a rule were 


bigger and taller than the younger. Muscularly many of the ~ 
men are well developed, but few have the lane and well-shoped 
limbs of the Samoan. Hands and feet are generally noticeably —— 
small, Faces vary commonly, but all possess characteristically — 
overhanging eyebrows, and thickish lips are not an unusual 
feature. ‘The mouth is large, and the cheek-bones are often’ 7 
somewhat prominent. The nose is usually rather flattened and = 
broad, while the forehead ig asa rule high. The hair is black, ~ 
straight, and somewhat lank ; there is very little of it, though, ~ 


about the face und body. 


‘The colour of the skin is a light: 7 


brown, varying in tint according to exposure to the sun; under ~ 
the sulu, or lom-cloth, the colour is exceedingly light, and might 
be called a sunburnt white. The men for the last fifty years 
have left the island in great numbers as sailors, usually at a 


very early age. Indeed, it was, and is, considered o dis | 
not to have been furow, or foreign. Possibly this has given 


them a rownd-shouldered 


_ 
appearance and a very bad walk, as — 


both are absent in the oldest men. The men, too, vary far more 


than do the women, who 


el is 
ee 


when young have noticeably round, 
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tendency to stoutness, but never the ¢ 
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soft, full, smiling, and pleasine countenances, They have a 
and their necks are well set on thetr shoulders. Their breasts 
are large, but only get slightly pendulous after childbirth. The 
pelvis is conspicuously broad, and the legs are muscular. Atter 
the age at thirty this AD DeATinece poes off, and at fifty they have 
sunken cheeks and eyes, shrunken breasts, and are often appal- 
lingly thin, while the men retain their good looks to the last, and, 
if anything, improve on their appearance as they grow older. 
Here nnd there individuals could be picked out typical 
of Samoa and Tonga; but I have seen none, save direct de- 
scendants of Fijians, that had eurly hair or any appearance 
approximating to that of the Melanesian. On the other hand, 


in features some come very near tothe Chinese and Japanese, 


but they are always far more muscular and bigger in body. 
They more nearly approximate to the Gilbert islanders than 
any other people that I have seen, but the expression of their 
countenanees is more open, bricht, and less cunning. 

In character they are gentle and kind to one another as well 
as to strangers. Their kindness and attention to all children is 
extraordinary. Nothing is too good for them or too much trouble 
todo, Castigation is unknown ; their sole method of correction 
is by laughing and making fun of them. The old, as long as 
they don’t get ill,are well taken care of, but if they were ill, were 
formerly much neglected and even nllowed to die without any 
notice being taken of them. They are keenly sensitive to 
ridicule and sneering. The greatest punishment that can be 
inflicted is ridicule; I have seen natives slink into the bush 
to avoid such, when people were about to pass them, If they 
are telling a story or legend, the least sneer will stop them at 
once, or mike them bring it to an abrupt close, and | 
cannot, as a rule, be induced to continue im the sneerers 
ee There is no mean with them; they like well and 

te well. Ifa chief is liked, they will do whatever he wants 
without treating him with too much respect; if he is not, he 
will be treated with every mark of respect to his face, but as 
soon as he is gone will be langhed at, and nothing will be done. 


Fairness Sa bee in all dealings will be respected. Such a 
nan they will not try to cheat; but if they are once cheated, 


T a 
they think themselves dishonoured until they huve cheated 


their cheater still more in return. 

They have the faksoro. iP SRE BAT wotae SDE Ive ere 
he goes to another who has plenty and asks him for one. He 
cannot well refuse, but in his turn is entitled to ask for some- 
thing at some future time. The custom, fortunately, is seldom 


_ abused. I was once asked for a sovereign in this way; I gave 
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: 
ss it at ones, and as the old man had been very good in in telling me 
a stories, did not intend to ask for a return. anced before I 
~ — left he reminded me, and asked why did I buy a Fg Bac 
\ , e@rtnin feast, which I gave, when [ should have sent to 
- ome. I told him I wanted nothing, but shortly before 1 left _ 
* received a fine Rotuman mat, Presents are seldom given now 
except some return is expected ; real satgpoag oe Cars aity 
rh among themselves is quite unknown, bat the beguy: 
6 refused. ul 
! They are honest to a degree. iE ek sold Gaeate 
cocoanut off another man’s land, he will always tell him of it, — 
E _ Whe origin, I fear, of this is the superstition that if a person 
' touches or eats the food of another, the other has the power to 
' kill him, if he knows of it, by its means. As a rule they are 


good-tempered, but, when c ee a ee 





them; they try to say would like 

sitet thus a have accepted no legend from less than three 
ple got to learn this as I roundly accused 

tom oe one man who had told me, in company with 
another. ice: man, & long story, came presumably deliberately 
to me the following hay nae told me he had made it up. On 
« inquiry, too, T found ont that such waa really the case, 
+) Morality cannot be judged by our Iawa Till they were 
> married they could do what they liked. After sixty years of 
- missionary enterprise it is much the same. Indeed, the dt men 
informed me that the stern laws and fines of the missionaries 
did no good, but really accentumted the evil, Then, they say, 
adultery was unknown, but now it is common with both sexes. 
They must have been, indeed, a really moral race, aah Peers 
tution for Money or gifts was, according to all white men, quite 

own. The grosser forms of immorality were unheard of, 
and are lockedupon with the greatest abhorrence. 

Faith they had not; their own religion was founded merely 
on fear of the afwe, who had to be propitiated ; their good spirit 
was entirely neglected. Now their religion is founded merely 
on the fear of hell; it is continually preached, to the exclusion 
almost entirely of the love of Gol, They subscribe liberally to 
it, hut this is due to vanity, and that alone. Among the Roman 
Catholica—in justice be it said—there are no subseriptions, and 
instances of single-mindedness are by no means rare. They 
yc a pg a ee in war the two sides coming to 
pitched hattles, and not m ey oe on their cunning. 
They swim from infancy, and there is an instance on record of 
two men (living through the surf in a strong undercurrent and 
for over an hour supporting a white man, When he was at 
last picked up, they had to be themselves hauled into the boat, 
VOL. XXVII. 25 
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beth much bruised and absolutely exhausted. Ambition, 
| jealousy, and miserliness, with the crimes that they give tise 
* ‘to, are pmetically unknown. The people are clever and sharp 
at learning anything, but have little inventive facnity, They 
show considerable skill in imitating any object, but the invention 
of any neat contrivance, however small, is out of the question, 
‘Their habits are cleanly in the extreme. Both sexes daily wash 
themselves all over with fresh water and soap. The women 
) wash themselves, in addition, morning and evening in the sea. 
_ Formerly, they used o red earth, which lathers slightly with 
water. It was a not inconsiderable source of profit to the islet 
| of Uea, where it is quite abundant. “Bathing in public without 
- the fukwluge, or sul, round the waist is absolutely unheard of, 
and would be much looked down upon. 
; The people are generally very sociable, and do not care to do 
"anything alone; thus they combine readily for fishing, planting, 
or feasting, Ordinarily after a meal of some sort in the 
morning the men go to the planting grounds, where they 
remain till about 3 p.m. when they come home, each with 
a couple of baskets of food, which they then proceed to cook. 
The women fetch the water from the wells, look after the 
children, and perhaps go fishing on the reef, or join together in 
the making of mats Much of their time is spent im gossip. 
After the evening meal the old men very generally meet im one 
another's houses and talk or tell stories till the early hours, 


while the young play various games on the sand, when the- 
moon is im its second and third quarters, but m the other 
quarters meet and sing or dance their own maka in each 
other's houses. 


IV. Dexss, Onxaments, axp Taroom. 


The ordinary dress of the present day forall consists of a fathom 
of cloth of perhaps double width round the waist; it 15 termed 
the Aukaluga. No native cloth is now known, but it is well 
colour; it was called wiv or opi, probably names for different 
kinds, The bark of the young breadfruit tree was used for 
its manufacture, and also that of a species of hibiscus ; the 
paper mulberry of Fiji may have been used, but I never saw 

nor could the natives identify any 









any growing in the island 


- other trees as fit for the purpose. The bark was strj 
off and allowed to soak in water for some days, offer which ~ 
the preen onter bark was removed by rubbing it with stones 
sharpened to an edge; the bark was laid flat on a piece of 
timber and then thus scraped down. A stone was given 
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le me on the ship when leaving Rotuma, which, on ingitiry of | 
pet Rotumans in Fiji as to its use, was identified by one old man — 
for this purpose ; it was picked up after a storm on the beach, © 


» 4 









Tt is a piece of coral about 6 inches lone by 24 broad and 

1} thick, The one of its sides ia rough and broad, and the ~ 
_ other has been smoothed down to an edge, whieli is not-in the 
ie centre, but about $ inch from one side of the thickness of 
, the stones, and hence 14 inches from the other; the part 
Si bevelled is about 1} inches broad. Thus one side is nearly 
'  _—s Gat, while the other is bevelled away. The cloth next was 
beaten out, and stained with the juice of the if tree (Inocarpua _ 
. edulis, Forsk). For the same purpose also turmeric, or mena, — 
i was used, but usually mixed with a stain produced by rubbing / 
up the root of a tree (pakou tira, the root of the patou) with — 
' lime. The first of these is yellow, and would give density, ~ 
ha while the latter is purple, so that combined they would give 
asortot brown colour, = : 
; Of the fibres of the hibiscus two kinds of dresses were 
= plaited, the faftakoi and the arwmea; their wear was not 
restricted to any B animes class. The former has a plaited 
ee about 4 inches wide, from which the fibres hang down 
for about 16 inches on each side, but over the unplaited part are 
‘an no fibres ending freely. The arwmen is similar, but, from the 
: loose fibres over the plaited part, looks like the skin of some — 
animal; its breadth should be about 16 inches, and at the edge — 
» itshould not have any fringe longer than the loose fibres are 7 
left. ‘The éaktakoit was the ordinary dress of the man, and the 
arwmed of the woman, but the latter was used by the man as 
well, Properly they were about a fathom in length: One end 
was placed in both sexes between the fork of the legs and 
brought up in front and held there while the remainder was 
coiled round the waist and fixed, the taktakoi being doubled 
along the middle. The outside bark of the tree was taken off 
fresh by a shell, and then the inside fibres were stripped off 
by ha Next they were well dried, and split up mto fine 
strands, and the dresses made. Whien they were finished, they 
were placed alternately day and night in the sun and the salt 
water to bleach, an operation taking three months, but giving 
a splendid white. The plaiting of the tattekot was generally 
much the finer, as there was less of it to do. Both were very 
strong, and would last a lifetime. In the plaiting of the arumea 
the ends were simply left loose, or the strand cut off with a 
loose end, and the cut-off part used again to continue the same 
plait ; it is exactly similar to 2 common Samoan dress. 
_ Other dresses were only for use on particular occasions or by — 
particular chiefs, Fine mats of large size were ie worn; 
| 2k ; 
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_ sharpened shells; the beard was likewise removed, but gene- 


i anight, however, be worn above the ear, while more pe 
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_ indeed, for marriages, burials and feasts they were the prpee 
dress (see Sec, XVIID). One kind, the tofna, was 8—10 in 
wide, made of a fine pandanus mat, and sufficiently long to a 
conveniently ronnd the waist; it tied at the top, with a few 
) plaited loose pieces of fibre. Below this it had a fringe 
$10 inches long, made of the ends of the pandanus leaves 
used in its manufacture, cut up in a zigzag manner; round the 
edges should be a trimming of feathers, but wool of English 
manufacture has now generally replaced these. 

The hair was formerly always worn long by both the men 
and women, and hung down asa rule below the waist : it was, 
> however, when working, often drawn up in a knot or cone on 
the top of the head. Over the whole of the body the hair 
was carefully eradicated, shaving bemng effected by means of 


' ‘Tally, when the man became any age, allowed to grow equally 
> tong with the hair of the head. Sharks’ teeth were used for 


a eutting hair, Of the invention of combs in Rotuma I could find 
, no Tite 





, the few I saw being typical Samoan. 

Of ornaments, chaplets, and necklets were the rincipal ae 
made of fowers and the bright yellow seeds of kg 

and saag2 (Pandanus sps.?) strung together. No cbse aleale 
were worn in the ears, as the piercing of the lobes was not 
Beene coral after the coming of the white man. A flower 





ones for this purpose were made from the feathers of the tacel 
- (boatswatn) and other birds. Necklets of beads mace ane of 
whale's teeth were exceedingly valuable and only allow : 
worn by chiefs; the beads were sometimes round, but more 
often oval, with the ends somewhat flattened (Plate AXV, 





; Figs. 2, 3, 4), They were generally buried with their possessor 





as constituting one of his most valuable possessiona. English 
beads were very greatly prized. These whale’s-tooth bends 


a were the money of the old days, and were termed lei, while the 


manne lag ne ee aie te eee 

ermed tifie lei. 

| ‘A Wienst plate of pearl ‘shell (Plate XXV, Fig. 1) was very 

casera worn by the chiefs; it was termed fiaf hapa. In 
it was simply the shape of the shell with the 





bs. Tough outside part, the horny layer, taken off and smoothed 


eedteans. 
we! —Tearl shell breastplate, or by #. 

ae ats 6.—Whale's tooth 
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down. Three holes were made near the hinge, and trom theae 32 " 
13 | was suspended on the upper part of the chest. The convex — 
a side was rubbed down till the outer coats were quite removed 
wi and the nacre was reache Droog acBiecln nein Segiherin: 
One in my possession has not been nearly so much rubbed 
down, and seems to have been hung with the concave or inside — 
outwards. They never seem to have been in any way cole 


down to represent a segment of a cirele, as Duperrey represents. 
them. 
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72 
. The only paint in use on the body was made from thelll 
— turmeric plant, or mena (Curcuma longa, Linn.), The root of this 7 
oe” is tuberous; when ripe, it is taken out of the ground, and left 
4 for one night. Pet it a i eiapel AIS nel the abies eae 


washed in salt water. They ore next grounil 

rolled, into a pulp with a thick round stick, aiel a aaa i toma 
about 3 feet long and completely covered with cocoanut sinnet, — 
after which the pulp is thrown into a bowl, or wmefe, for one 


Ld 
——a 











=] ' night. On the following day it is strained in a basket, with 

ye fern leaves round it, in water. The water is allowed to stand 

“* $5. Wonk: tins grainy miay soele tnd. thep ‘eis ‘the 
ft washed about three times. It is then re-strained, hu, tiie Sita | 

en into a canoe-shaped wwefe, termed the oipunag, and allowed 

mt settle, The water is poured off, and the whole is churned upil 

a backwards and forwards in the wwefe with fresh water, so that — 

7 a scum forms, This is then carefully skimmed off and allowed 
, to settle in an ordinary umefe. After it has settled, the water 
> is poured off, and it is baked in a cocoanut shell, gi 

| fine orange-coloured powder. The part which has ted ise 


the oigwuog is eaten, made into a feds, or pudding, called tana, 
The mena, when dried, was kept in a cocoanut shell, in the 
roof of the house. If chief came into the tian see eae 
be taken, and mixed with cocoanut oil in an umefe poraagi = 
oa mena, and he would be smeared over the left breast with it” 
x [t was also used for smearing the bodies for dancing, and at a — 
feast, the mat dresses also were often completely covered. The 4 
heads of the hava-chéwers, too, were generally thickly smeared, — 
though lime to some extent subsequently took its place’ [ 7 
have one bowl used for the mixing with oil; it was stated to © 
have been a chief's bowl. It. is a bowl, ent out of a solid piece — 
of wood about 10 inches long by 7 broad, somewhat oval, but 
pointed at the two ends. From one end a handle comes off.” 
underneath for 6 inches, and has a leg at its end, with, on the 
outside, a thin piece left projecting with a hole, through which — 
a plece of sinnet was strung to hang at by. The edges” 
underneath are left 4 inch high by } inch broad, and wedge- | 
shuped pieces every + inch cut out. Two similar Hines | run” 
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operly be distinguished. Fig. 1 is atypical design of a 


along and across the middle underneath, and on the latter line 
two more legs, 14 inches long, are situated. The workmanship, 
as in all Rotuman carpentry, is very poor, but the roughnesses 
have to some extent been smoothed by the shark’s-skin file. 
The purple stain, before mentioned, is used to smear the 
eheeks for ilancing to give them a colour, and also for picking 
out some of the tattoo marks with, but the ordinary stain. for 
the latter is made from the soot of the seeds of the hijo tree 
(Calophyllinm inophyllum, Linn.), mixed with the oil of the 
samne seeds. To extract the oil, the seeds are allowed simply to 
rot in a bowl, and the oi] is then strained off. To the same oil, 
or cocoanut oil, sweet-smelling flowers are added to scent it, 
and the hair is plentifully smeared with it; the whole hody, 
too, after fishing or any exposure to the salt water is smeared 


' with oil. 


The men were always tattooed with a pair of drawers, reach- 
ing from the waist to just below the knee; the name for this is 
fuol, but this is also the name of a bivalve shell found on the 
reef at Matusa, from which the pattern was supposed to he 
taken. The women, all the old men agreed in saying, never had 
this, though Duperrey represents one with it; he represents 
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ria. 1. TYTMAL TATTOO MARKING” OF THE DUAWEES, On fuel, or 4. 
two lines of markings coming off free above the girdle line at 
the top, but these too I never found on the old men. The de 
sign at the knees is finished off likewise with one or more 


> circular marks. Between, the surface is roughly divided up 


into parallclograms about 8 inches long by 4+ inches broad, 


with ilividing lines about J] inch broad. The whole desion is 


in straight lines, Where the boly is awkward for the design, 
the whole is such a mass of tattoommg that no pattern can pro- 

| allelo- 
Sa taken from the right hip; the long diameter runs iilony 
Hown the thigh. The instrumenta used were maile from turtle 





_ bone, with one to five teeth. 
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The aes consists of a number of marks on the shoulders and 
arms of the men. ©m the left shoulder, 1 
armpit in frout, is a design typical of a bush or flower: of some — 
sort, One design, the moirrn, ee ae which is Resse | | 
common ; it contains four lines, representing shoots, coming off 
from one point at angles of 224° with one another, thus mak 
a right ancle between the two shoots furthest apart; it bias four 
leaves on each shoot always on the same side, represented by — 
circles. Another design ts the - | 


posed to represent a strong-smell 














Fig, 2 «TATTOO MARKINGS OF THE ENOTLDERS, THE saz, 
Cn the left shoulder a seen the pererv. 


given to one's koilvga (sweetheart). Other designs ore stars; 
circles, ete., down as far as the elbow, more or less im series | 


+H) 

“he woman's proper tattoo marks were three suwa on each 

these consist of three circles enclosing designs, which are © 
always the same (Fig. 5). Besides these they have the nigtole, 

ati | ronal mark along each joint of the 

and a sill blot on the hand Salas the hase of the thumb— 
between the palm and the wrist. Below the dress I do not 
think that there was ever any tattooing. 
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y The old people claim to have had hats before the coming of 
> tha white men; they are of two kinds, the fo peru, of cocoanut 
leaves, and the fo peru papoi, of the bark of the papet (Cyto- 
1) sperma edulis, Schott), A round block of wood is taken, and, if 
- too small, made by means of leaves, tied on outside, to the 
requisite size; four pieces of bark or half cocoanut leaflets are 
* erossed in the centre of the top, but sometimes there are four 
’ more placed over these. Then, while these are held firm, their 
— ends ore split up to the size it is desired to make the plait, and 
- worked over and under one another, Similarty they are worked 
_ down the block and to mnke abroad brim, at the edge of which 
















previous plait and ent off short. Very young cocoanut leaves are 
used and merely ron over the fire twice through the flames; 
they are then dipped in salt water and dried in the sun, after 
©) which the midribs of the leaftets are cut out The bark of the 
) papoi is stripped off and then well scraped with the shells of 





id. 3. TATTOO WARK OF THE WOMEN, On suum, oY J. 


> the ess, a kind of limpet common on the reef, and put into the 
> sun todry. The same night it is placed in the salt water and 
again on the following day dried, after which it has a night in 
fresh water. Hats of this are softer, more durable, and stand 
rain better than these made from cocoanut leaves, 


_ plaited together, and tied by the midribs behind the head. It 
» is made of the green leaves when required, and has many 
| designs. For un umbrella the leaves of the fan palm, or fokmoro, 
| V. Mars, Baskers, Tuarcw, axp Snoxer. 


The usual mats covering the floor of the house are the arou, 
_ which stretch from wall to wall across the house, and eaten 
+ 2} feet in breadth. The co Counut leaves are cut, when they are 
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they are anmply finished off by being turned back under the 


itt iam 
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The is is an eyeshade, made of two half cocoanut leaves: 


| standing upright on. the tree, befory it hears any nuts; hence 
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moderately young leaves from young trees are taken. These 
are passed through the flames of a fire a few times, and left in 


the sun to dry. ‘The leaflets then are tough, but mot brittle. — 


‘Two full leayes are taken and split down their midribs; the 
four half-midribs are then fined down, sb as only to leave a ‘thin 
attachment for the leaflets, and placed back to back two and 
two, the leatiets of the one leaf pointed in one direction, and 
those of the other in the opposite direction. The leaflets of one 





are then plaited outwards over and under those of the other. — 


The two sides of the leaflets are bent together along the mi 


ilribs, 
s0 that each leatiet, plaited, has a double thickness. The ends ~ 
of the several leaflets are fixed by the edges, being plaited iL 


ah length; the half-leaves of the two sides are fixed 


by the first plait of the leaflets of the other side, being taken — 


alternately over and under their midribs. I ely in the 
sane Way is Saag. a common mat known as the’ ndkos, but the 


several leaflets are not doubled, but plaited fiat. The tatow 


resémbles the farow, but the first plait j joining the half-cocoanut 
leaves together is omitted, and the midribs are on the ontsides 
of the mat. The two halves are joined by the ends of the leaflets 
heing plaited down together in the centre. This kind of mat 
was made only for the chiefa and their wives to sit upon and 
never used by the people. 

Thatch for the TOOE ad ai OF ve niet Ss ante the half- 
leaves, every alternate leailet being bent over inthe of te direc- 


ee be ®- 


tion to that to which it naturally | sip ts, and plaited flat. The — 


ends of the leatlets are left free. This kind is, if made of cocoa- 
nut, called puara,and lasts about a year, butif made of the s 
palm it is termed cat, and will last up to ten yenrs, For t 


ridge of the house two whole leaves are taken and laid on top _ 


of one another, with the leaflets in opposite directions; these 


are then worked im and out of one another im the same way. 
The midrib of the whole leaf is thinned down considerably, so 


that the two sides are only just joined; thie kind is called — 


fatafitt, and is more commonly made of covoannt leaves and — 


renewed yearly, All kinds of thatch are made green and 
illowed to dry on the houses. 
Of the baskets, the ajarmva is made of the half of o green 


cocoanut leaf. A piece vf pware is really made, and then the 7 
raidrib bent round in # circle and the ends of the leaflets plaited — 
dlong the bottom and up the open end, fixing the whole | 


together. This kind is ordinarily made in the bush for carry- 
ing the food from the planting ground to the kitchen and then 
thrown in the oven. The afmemaas really is made, as It were, 


of one half of the fafow, in fact of two half cocoannt leaves ~ 


_ Pplaited together, with the lesfiets doubled and the midribs bent 
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round and fixed by the free ends of the cocoanut leaflets pluited 
along the bottom and up the open side, as in the last. This 
basket is nsed for bakine out fishing on the reef, aa it sits flat 
on the waist. A girdle is sometimes platted of cocoanut leaflets 
to make a belt ‘to hold it, but a piece of sinmet ia more often 
used, The fauge is stated to be of Gilbert Island origin; it hes 
round the edge the midribs of four half cocoanut: leaves. The 
leaflets are doubled on themselves, and their outer, thinner part 
tern off, so as to make them still narrower, These are used 
mainly for bringing the cooked food from the kitchen to the 
dwelling-house, and to preserve the residue after the meal, 
From the cocoanut also is made a broom, the touferi, of the 
midribs of the leatleta tied together, while torches are made of 
the sheath of the flower-bearing shoot of the eocoanut, the suly. 
This, if split up, burns well, and will last for fifteen minutes or 
more in the wind. 7 
The leaves of the saaga, a kind of ‘pandanus, with rather 
narrow, licht-coloured green leaves, very prickly edges, a central 
row of thorns along the middle of the under-surface, and 
branching freely with many roots, are used for making the 
finer kinds of fete Of these the epa has about four strands to 
the inch, and is of a light colour. For it the old leaves are 
taken, and their thorns removed; they are then put into the 
sun to dry, and rolled up on the hands, when they are known 
as takoicep. ‘They ate next released, falling tike curls, and hong 
up thus for two weeks in thes sun tO 
x ORR oe dry, after which they are coiled up 


ex 

or tight and fixed thus; they are now 
BER RES \S _~ termed aieoju. When required, they 
v.& SN oS S “Ss are simply split up with t e hands to 
RY eS x the required brvadthe. Fie 4 shows 
aC how a mat is benim at one corner; it 
pe S is finished off simply by turning the 


: 
y yy ir 


ends back under the last plait and 
entting them off short. Where re 
uired, fresh strands are introdu 





Fic. 4. DIAGRAM To TLLTS- their ends being left slightly projecting, 


sy Pegi on the under-surface of the mut. These 
THE GEVRRAT. #TRASTS mate are of an prt: he fae: 
‘MAEEED BY b1¥Ta, DOTS, lang ia anil are on ae 





bis once te eee ot then a 


eonrse kind of the same, the aap, about 6 feet long by 3 


: bron, used to be made especially for sleeping on. 
The young lraves of the sage are used to muke a finer mint, 


, with about fourteen strands to the inch. The so ‘ 
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* wuateriol is worked into the mat in precisely the same way es 
' the Inst. The young leaves are taken and pnesedl through the 
flunes, after which the central row of prickles on the under- 
surface is removed, and the whole coiled oe for one night; then 
the wnder-surface of the leaf is torn off and thrown away. Tha 
' whole is next tied up in a bundle and thrown: into salt water 
ic. for one night; then the leaves ure separated and dried in the 
aun, but are tied wp and put in fresh water for the following 
night. The loose tissue, adhering under the upper surface, is 
scraped off by a piece of sliell, if requisite. For the purpose a 
piece of clam (7ridacna) or other shell is taken, 3 inches by 2, 
and flattened above aud below, The sides are squared, and one 
edge bevelled (see See. XIIT), After washing, the leayes are 
 aguin eciled up on the hand, and hung up on sticks in the sand 
for about o fortnight to dry and bleach. The outside rowa of 
wrickles are then taken off, and the curls are left for one more 
y, after which they are rolled up tight like wheels One 
_ leaf gives ten to twelve strands after being split up, for which fish 
| bones are very generally used. Commonly the edges used to be 
decorated with feathers, and frinces of various kinds are left, 
These mate are used for burying the dead in, marringes, dresses 
for feasts, sleeping ‘mats, etc. ; their colour is vary white, to 
preserve which they are constantly placed in the sun. They 
vary in size, a big one being 12 fect by 9, Very small ones also 
used to be made for carrying babies in. . oS 
| For sinnet, or wun, there 13a particular kind of cocoanut 
~~ grown with very long nuts. When these are atill green, but 
nearly ripe, they are soaked im the salt water for about Sirs tests 
_ when they become quite soft; the fibre is then pulled ont of 
the husk and beaten with a stick to separate it, It is next 
eombed out with the hands and put ont in the sun to dry, tied 
up in bundles, The separate fibres are 12-16 inches long. A 
few fibres are taken and rolled up together into-a strand on the 
thigh with the palm of the hand. Three strands are plnited — 
together and worked so that their ends occur at about equal 
intervals along the wun; they are fixed simply by pushing 
their ends between the other two.strands. The form produced 
is flat and used for all ordinary purposes, tying the Reise ok 
the houges, fish lines and nets. Other kinds with two to ten 
' strands are known, bus stuted by the natives themselves to have 
~ all been introdneed from the Gilbert islands and elsewhere. 
A cord, the alol, is made of the inner bark of the breadfrnit 
tree, sonked in water and beaten out. The strands are alway 
joined on to one another in one continuous whole, being sim i. 
bwisted and rubbed together on the thigh. Usually three 
Strands are taken and thus merely rolled up. lol is very 
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white and strong, and, as it does not in any way spoil in salt 
water, the best fishing lines and nets are made of it. . 

Fons are made of the leatiets of the cocoanut doubled, with 
their handles formed by the micribs of the same leaflets. A 
special kind from the fan palm was made for chiefs and not 
allowed to be used by others, 
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The chief vegetables cultivated for food are the papule, or 
taro (Colocama antiquorum, Schott), papei (Cyrtosperma edulis, 
Schott), owhkt, or yam (Dhoscorea ulate, Linn,), and pere, or 
banana, Taro and bananas are usually planted on the steep 
hill-sides after the earth has bean thoroughly dug up with 
fattened sticks or English spades; the tops of the tard and the 
shoots of the banana serve for planting. The Rotuman variety 
of taro does exceedingly well in such positions, growing very 
lorge, and is never planted in swamps. A kind, the apia, is 
common on waste lands and near the houses, bub is not good 
for food, Of bananaa seven kinds are known, but there are 
ouly practically two, the one for cooking and the other for 
eating raw. To ripen they are buried in the sand. The papot 
is grown in swamps of brackish water and seldom dug except, 
after a hurricane, wheu food is scarce. For yams the bush is 
roughly cleared. Rocky land ig chosen, and its little existing 
earth is scraped together with the hands inte heaps, in the top 
of which the yam is planted. After these were dug the land 
used formerly to he burnt off, the fallen timber by that time 
being thoroughly dry, and kara (Macropiper methysticnm, Mig.) 
planted; now it is more frequently tobacco, pineapples, or 
sugarcane. Planted, but in no way cultivated, are the bread- 
fruit (Artocurpus incisa, Linn.) and the niw, or cocoanut, for 
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food, ula, or sago (Saus vitiensis, Wendl.), for thatch, and the _ 
sage (Pandanus sp.?), for making mats, The food plants 


_— 


growing wild include the if, or Tahitian chestnut (Jnocarpus © 
_ edulis), fava,or dawa of Fiji (Pometia pinnata, Forst.), mena, or 
turmeric (Curcuma longa, Linn.j, mara, or arrowroot. (Tacea 
pivnatyida 1), asa, or papaw, and the hosoa (Pandanus odora- 
fissimus ?). There is further the Aifo, or difo, of Fiji (Cale- 


phyilium inophyltium, Linn.)ythe oil from the seeds of which | 
a) arly extracted. Of th ro, yu | 
articles of food, and in such an equitable climate — 


rl 
can be obtained at any season of the year. 


e above the taro, yam, and banana 
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‘are the sta 
‘as that of Hotuma en 
season during October, November, and December, and cocoa— 
nuts can be obtaine: at apy season in any condition of ripeness. — 
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For animal food there are the reefs, which can always be 


fished at any time, and furnish a practically inexhaustible 
' supply. Pigs are ae by all and fed regularly every day 
, 1 


*- with ripe cocoanuts, 


wiste of the house, and the fruit of 
the papaw. Fowls are kept in the plantations, and have amall 
low houses, fashioned of sticks and thatched; near each is a 


conch shell, by which they are called to receive their food 





daily; their eggs are seldom molested. To catch the wild 
chicken various traps are used, but all im principle consist of 
a bent stick, which, springing up, hangs the fow be means: of 
) 4 piece of sinnet either by its neck or its legs. Wild pigs are 
sometimes caught by making a trench and covering the same 
_ over carefully with rotten sticks and earth.. Dogs, kunwa, are 
_ fa peculiarly coarse breed; their introduction is probably 
_ comparatively modern. The people say that they were never 
| eaten because they always had plenty of pigs. In ki 
any animal for food preat care was taken not to let it bleed 
in any way,a short club being used for pigs 

The men of the household, when they come down from the 
plantations, usually carry a couple of baskets of food or bunches 
of bananas over one shoulder ona stick. Between them they 
will have Sit requisite, even down to the ripe cocoanuts 
to feed the pigs. Green cocoanuts for drinking purposes: will 
have been all husked on a pointed stake, the ea, and tied up 
in pairs, a small piece of the husk being left over the soft eye, 
so that they shall not gd bad. At once the men set to work to 
make the fire and cook the food, an operation never performed 
for them by the women, who, however, serve the fond to the 
men, when it is cooked, and then-retire to their own meal Fire 
was formerly produced by simply rubbing a piece of hand wood 
up and down in a groove in soft wood; the operation was 
- termed sie. It would then be nursed and fanned into fame 
na dry cocoanut husk. It was the business of the women 
always to keep a fire in, and in Noatau at least, I was informed 
by Marafu, fire could always be obtained from the atua, or 
spirit, house, 

In eich house the chief man has usually a table, the wmefo 
ataya, a very slightly concave board, about 2 feet long by 1 
foot broad, with four legs 3-4 inches high; it is carved out 
Of a solid piece of wi Tn addition to the above, a ridge, 
often notched and perhaps an inch hich, is lefj, down the 
_ middle of the under-surface, and on the same side, “between 
' two of the legs slong the length of the table, a round piece 

about ‘} inches long is left, with a hole in the cetitre, through 
which a pieco of sinnet is strung, for hanging it up when 
notin use. On this a banana leat is placed; the rest of the 
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men simply have their leaves on the ground, All sit with 
their legs crossed in front of them, with their knees touching 
the ground. The food is brought in in baskets by the women ; 
the chief has a basket to himself, from which no one else is 
helped, while the rest eat several from the same Imsket and 
off the same leaf. The women place the food from the baskets 
in front of the men, and for the chief further peel the vecetables 
with their fingers and nails. It was formerly only a woman 
with the wiglofo that would be entitled to do this. At the 
end of the meal they hand each man 4 green cocoanut, the 
ouly beverage drunk after the meal has begun, having with 
a piece of stick opened it by making a hole in the soft eye and 
having provided a cork, usually a piece of the husk, to prevent 
it from spilling. This done, the food left is gathered into 
baskets, and the women retire to another house for their own 
meal, Essential to the house ts the Aokona, which consists, aa it 
were, of the four sides of a box, about + inches deep and 2-3 
feet square, with the bottom removed and replaced by netting ; 
this is then suapended from the beams of the house, but the 
four pieces of sinnet from its four cormmers have generally first 
to yaisa through the middle of a flat board, the nse of which is 
to prevent the small native rats from running down the sinnet 
und getting at the food. Its origin (see See. XXV, ¢) is legend- 
ary, and it is said to have come with the moe, or fowl. ' 
Cooking is usually carried on in an especial house, the hohe, 
open at the ends and sides, low, and roughly put together. The 
ouly method is that of steaming in the native oven. A hole is 
made in the ground in the centre of the house and lined with 
stones; on the top of these a great fire of sticks is made 
Everything being ready and the stones sufficiently hot, the fire 
is raked out, and a few green leaves are thrown on the stones. 
Then the food is placed on top anil covered over with green 
leaves and finally with about 3 inches of earth. Most vegetables 
are put in exactly as they are, but pigs, fowls, and big fish are 
ripped open, cleaned, stuffed with cocoanut leaves, and placed 
in tightly fitting baskets of the same leaves to prevent them 
from burning. The liver is carefully wrapped up separately, as 
it is esteemed the greatest delicacy, 
The green coconnuts, after the milk has been drunk, are 















































filled with salt water, and their holes stopped up with conical 


corks, made of the leaves of the stage twisted up ; they are then 
placed in the sun on small platforms for some days, A certain 


little, so that a buttery mass, the dahrolo, is obtained; it is 


intich used as a sersoning for puddings of different sorts and 
for cooking fish, No sult is ever collected, but this doubtless 
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place, and the soft kernel rots a 
















acts as a substitute; almost daily some veoota 
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with if Seraped cocoanut is another seasoning, the scraping 
being done on the foo. To make one of these a bough of a tree 
is: i with a branch going off at an angle of about 60°; 
the bongh is then seraped fiat, 18 inches being left below the 
branch and 3 above. To the branch, cut off about 9 inches 






long, is firmly lashed underneath a suitable piece of shell (now 


iron), with the concavity upwanls. The cocoannt is broken in 
half in its shell, and the kernel of each ne half scraped ort 
this, the worker sitting crosswise on the flattened branch. One 
I saw still in use has a flat piece of pearl shell, with the edges 
notched. I have seen also a notched pearl-shell cocoanut 


wmefe, ore used for making the puddine | 
ornimentation, and have every conceaiva le simple form, All 
uddings are termed fed, but the term, if not qualified, would 

be taken as applying to one made of breadfruit, and the juice 
expressed out of scraped coooanut; another favourite form is 
made of beaten arrowroot and cocoanut. Small fish are usualh 
cooked with the dalrolo, when the dish is called te ile: fowl, 
young taro leaves, and daAhrolo are termed tho. All these are 
simply wrapped in the lenves of the banana or paper, and after 
being tied up placed in the oven with the other food, Some- 
times in them the juice of the sugmr-cane is substituted for 
that of the cocoanut. | 

The ranyi (Dreenena terminalis, in Fiji git or masewa) grows 
plentifully in places and $a ooessidacahiet size. Tt was, for some 
Teason now apparently forgotten, strictly Aa, or taboo, for any 
man to dig and cook it by himself. It was only dug bya whole 
district at a time, and then all took part, Each dug as much 
as he could in the day, and at mght an enormous oven was 
Made, in which a big fire was kept up all nicht, with singing. 
and dancing. The roots of the ranyi were then placed in at dawn 
nnd left for two days, Its taste is somewhat like liquorice, and 
its consistency is about the same, but it is very rarely cooked 
now, ani little of the ceremony is kept up. The reason, according 
to Marafu, for the above was that the ranji was the food of the 
tia, and could only be eaten, when their priests cave leave. 

When rewa, tobacco, reached the island I could not discover, 
a3 even the oldest men remember it well: it ix dried partial! 
and then pressed into cakes in the toi rew,a kind of Spanii 
press. For smoking the native method is to wrap it up in 
banana leaves, which have dried after being drawn a few times 
through the flames to make them tough. 
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VIL THe “Kava™ CeremMostaL 


Kare is never drunk during a meal or after, but always just 
before; it is proper after it, before commencing a feast, to eat 
a piece of pineapple or some other fruit.  [t used to be 
attended with considerable ceremonial. | 

With all the chiefs sitting round im a circle with the food 
laid out ready in front of them, the ropt of Lera, unwashed and 
with all its leaves and shoots, is brought in and taken up to the 
biggest chief, who is properly sitting as nearas possible in the 
middle of the long side of the house, which is nearest to the 
shore. Near the head chief is sitting a man termed the majuoi, 
whose business # is really to direct the whole ceremonial and 
to call ont each chigf in his proper order for the ira to be 
handed to him. He now calls ont, “ Agro!” ond-after a few 
moments “Monn!” on which the peskava (or kava-cutter), 
usually the son of the giver of the feast, drives a sharp 
stick of hard wood into the root to break it for the 
chewing. The root is then taken awny, cut up, and thoroughly 
washed, while the maywoi or some old man tells a story of the 
ald times or whale-fishing. The chewing ts now done by the 
old women, and thie heva placed in the tanoa, or bowl, in small 
and fairly dry In ‘After sufficient is chewed, the mafuot 
calls out, " Salvito | int!" an order to the head woman to wash 
her hands. After this is done, she ealls out to another woman 
who has water in a cocoanut ‘shell, “ Kosu,” or * Pour on the 
water.” The whole she then proceeds to knead up with her 
hands for some time ; another Latte then hands her the nihow, 
or strainer, with which she removes the woody fibres. The 
wihou is then handed to another woman, who washes it, while 





the kneader haa water poured over her ‘hands. The nihow ig’ 
handed hack to her, and she calls out, “ Aare ifo te,” or “The 
keva is ready ;" the mafuot answers, “ Kare tonia,” on ‘which the 


wormnon rinses the nihow several times into the tpw,or cocon- 
nutshell bowl, until it is full. The mafaoi then calls out to each 
chief in turn, “ Tou kava Marat" —" Give the kava to Marafa "— 
strictly in accordance with their rank on the island, derived 
from their names, and not position. The man who has had the 
direction of preparing the feast then, bending, carries the cera 
to the chiefs in turn. 

oes Nort tie See ens ss eee chief would have w 
separate root of kava, and each would have his own jerstava, 
The kere is always AG only one bowl is as 
Brule dipnks rity Ry ede en Went ewing it, and on the 
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petitioned so strongly against it by the women themselves, on 
the ground that their teeth were going bad, that they had to 
remove the restriction. | ) 

The fenoe is a round bowl, with four legs: it is properly 
about 10 inches in diatinster, and the hollowed-ont | " 
is made of the beaten-out hark wf the jiu (Hibiscus ap. 2) dried, 
and tie! up together, The ipu is simply a half-cocoanut shell ; 
small nuts are chosen for the pilrpose, since the Love is made 
Very strony. : 





VUL Hoons, NErs, asp Fisurxc. 


_ The fish-hooks of Rotuma were generally very ornde. Indeed, 
the extent of the reef is so great that,exeept by isolated Villages, 
little deep-sea fishing was carried on, ‘I'he J¢, or shark-hools. 
was mule from a shrub, the tire, which, when it reached the 
height of about 3 feet, was twisted into an open knot, with a 
diameter of about 5 inches; it was then allowed te frow for 
about two years before heing cut, The hook was then shaped, 
and & piece of hard wood spliced on asa bath mrojecting 
inwards. The bait was tied on over the harh: the fist working 
at this, as the wood was springy, gradually got its jaw between 
the barb and the stem of the hook. On ‘being struck the barb 
caught in the gills and the fish was hauled up sideways, A 
similar hook, but smaller, the ovtiafa, was used for catching a 
large species of rock cod, the roog. Small round hooks were out a 
out of pearl shell or turtle bone, 19 inches in diameter. and 
termed ori; a barb was always cut on the outside, Those of 
pearl shell for certain fish were not baited, nor towed behing 
the canoe. Proper spinning baits are termed gu, and were of 
two kinds, the one large, of pearl shell fixed on fala 4 inches, or 
more, long, and the other small, 1-2 inches, of pearl shell alone. 
Both had underneath a hook of turtle shal] or bone, and at the 


end a few short white feathers of the tarek or boatswain bird, 


= 


sticking out. Tyija, long fish with very narrow jaws, almost: 


too small for any hook, are caught by a lump of spider's web at 


the end of a line on-a long bamboo, when the tide is coming in, 
The teeth are mimerous and long, and cannot disentangle 
themselves, | 

The mesh of nets is exactly the same as the English mesh, 


Hanil-nets, ike landing nets, called (i, are of rather oval shape, 


with a strongly spliced frame. They are used for catchine 
lobsters on the reef at night or tying fish, attracted by a torch 
on 4 canoe. The latter fish used to he tegularly attracted 
by large fires on certain islets of the reef. 
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To cateh small fish, the women collect the loose pieces of 
coral and stones of the shallow water of the beat channel of the 
reef, and form heaps of them about 9 feet long by 3 broad and 
high. At low tide they are covered by from o few inches to 
2 feet of water, These they visit daily and feed with cocoannt, 
soraped up and mixed with a little of the ink of the cuttlefish, 
which is commonly caught in holes on the reef. At seme part 
of the atone heap a fish basket, the ofwli, may be placed; this 
trap is usually circular in form, wbout 14 feet in dinmeter, and 
8 inches high. It is made of any shoots and twigs of suitable 
size and the midribs of cocoanut leaves; the mouth is in the 
middle of ona of the flat sides, and the fish of course cannot 
escape, owing to the énds of the frame projecting inwarda; the 
whole is bound together by pieces of the bark of the jou 





(Hibiseus ap.?). Ordinarily for fishing in the stone heap a large 


basket, the ojimameas, is partially filled with louse pisces of coral 
and placed flat with its mouth inthe stone heapatoneend. The 
stones are then moved back one by one from the other end, the 
fish being driven hack more and more from stone to stone, until 
finally all take refuge in the basket, which is then emptied of 
ita stones, and the fish, prawns, and crabs left; the fish are then 
slipped into another afmamass, tied to the waist, and a fresh 
heap will be worked over. Sometimes instead of the basket a 


net, tow aghwi, with floats above and weights below, may be 


placed round the stone heap, but this is more commonly used 
for placing round any large overhanging coral head, from under 
which the fish are driven by a stick. The usual method of 
killing them, when they have entangled themselves in the net, 
is to place the mouth under the water and bite them just behind 
the head, A throwing net, row Miri, 6-8 fathoma long and a 
fathom deep, weighted at the bottom with shells and with floats 
of wood above, if cash well, falls im a complete circle ond 
surrounds the fish, It is used principally at high tide, whem 
the fish come on the reef in great shoals and close up to the 

For turtle a net, the tow Aoi, of very strong sinnet, with a 
mesh of about 6 inches, is mised. It is put down m a pussage 
on the reef just before the tide commences to ebb, and any 
turtle that may be on the reef driven into it by canoes. Two 
canoes remain one at each end of it; and when any turtle ts seen 
to go in, a tann from each dives after it and seizing it by means 
of its front flappers, turns it over so that it is compelled to 
come to the surface; they then call “Asko uroji,” a phrase 
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whole district will combine, and each honsebold will have ita | — 
4 allotted share. The net has a great pocket in the middle, about 





12 feet in circumference, Open-at its ends; itis about 25 yards 
- tong, and tapers somewhat. From it two wings come out, 
Zz 80-100 yards long by about 6 feet deep. A suitable spotis © 
- chosen inside the reef either at one of its laryer passages, or 
- between two islets, and here two rows of stones are placed at 
, about a right angle with each other; their length varies, but if 
possible they end in water not more than a eouple of feet deep = 
> at low tide. At the angle they do not jom, but run parallel to 
one another, about 4 feet apart, s0 that the pocket of the net. 
ean be fixed between them, while the sides of the net run along 
the two lines of stones, The net is held down by the stones 
below, and supported upright b 7 stakes driven in between them. ‘ 
At Noatan the point, selected to drive to, 5 ina big p 7 
in the reef, and to here the nes of stones tun from the reef =~ 
and at tight angles to this from the shore. The net is put 
down at quarter-ebb and firmly fixed under the direction of an _ 
elected chief of the fishermen; at half-ebb the Noatau people 
come up and range themselves along the lines of stones, and 
continue these to the shore and reef with canoes or in. the 
water, When this is done a signal is given, and the Oinafa 
people form a line right across from the shore to the reef close 
to their village and commence to drive down. As they come wp 
the ends of the net will be carried round and closed in. Tt will —~ 
now be about an hour before low tide; Lot after lot of fish j 
will be driven into the pocket, and removed into the canoes. © 
Any fish speared or caught outside the net is the property of 
the one who catches it, while the rest are equitably distri- 7 
buted through both the districts after a division between the 
two has been made on the islet of Husela, off Noatan; for, if ’ 
brought on shore, the fish would all be the property of the } 
Nostau. people. In one drive we obtained, with about 
200 people, 648 large fish of different kinds in the net, and = | 
estimated weight at rather over lk tons: They were Tail 0 out. on 
the ground in tens and then again in groups of ten of these, 
each ten of about the same size, a 
The firat time the cou Ape is used it is termed the howiwg 7 
row, or “ the wetting of the net," and the second time the 
fui ug vou, or “the hauling of the net.” The fish canght in 
these hanls are all cooked together, and a feast is held; snb- 
sequently the net will be lent to any part of the district Which 
. desires to use it, or to any other district for the half of the fish 
it catches. Any woh, segir, turtle, or sharks cangzht belong to 
the chief; any one eating them without: his leave wouMt get sick 
tnd probably die, did they not fawkworo him. f iM 
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A particular net, the row siu, is twed. for catching the nw, a 
long, very strong fish, which will jump any net. The net is 
about 12 feet long by 6 broad, and fixed between and at the 
ends of two hamboos, 18 or 20 feet long. A number of canoes 
paidle along on the reef, when the tide 1s high,in two lines, with 
a man, the foko, on the wateh at the head of each, When the 
si are sighted, which is usually near the shore, every one jumps 
into the water. While some surround them with a net, the 
others get these ready to catch them, when they proceed to 
jump the net. If the party fishing is large with several canoes, 
this fishing is termed row roa. 


TX. Dsreicre asp THE GOVERN MEST. 


The island was formerly sharply divided up into five 
distriets, Noatau to the east, Faguta to the south, Itoten to the 
west, and to the north Malaha and Oinafa, The first division 
made waa, according to legendary accounts, between Itoten and 
the rest of the island to put an end to the disputes of two kings, 
who claimed dominion over the whole. A chief for the purpose 
came from Hatana, but-on the night previous to the day, fixed 
for the division, his daughters ‘made along this line a good road, 
which he found easy to traverse, and thus made the division. 
Later Itomotu (the part cut off) was separated from [toteu, 
leaving a part to the west still belonging to Ttoten, Imt 
completely separated from it by the new district. Here in 
Itoteu the large village of Losa is situated; it owns the two 
islands to the west, H . and Hotlewa, which are regularly 
hunted for the eggs of two species of Anous, while Vea belongs 
to Itomotm, Faguta was divided into two districts, Pepji and 
Juju, by the other districts after a successful war, to weaken 
the power of its chief, | | 

Each district has a chief of its own, the gagaja, but the chiefs. 
of Noateu and Faguta were the most important and practically 
ruled over the north and south sides of the island, The 
government of the whole island was in the hands of a council, 
tormed of the chiefs of the several districts, when they were. 
not at war with one another. The president of this council 
was the chief of whichever of these two districts, Noatau and 
Faguta, had conquered the other in the last war ; he was called the 
fakpure. ‘The office of gagaja in each district always remained 
in the same family ; when one died the heads of the families, 
or hoag, in the district met together and proceeded to elect the — 









most worthy of the same hoag to the office. The hoag then met, 
and invariably conferred on him the family name; he would be — 
generally the brother, son of an elder brother, or son of the Inst _ 
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chief, Tt was not usual to confer it on children, but cazes are 
remembered, when there was no suitable near male relation ; an 
old man of the eee was then usually elected we from some 
other important Aoay, to act as deputy, the real chief not actin 4 
a a rule till his deputy lied. It it was desired to visas: 
chief, it was a difficult matter, if his Aoag did not meet first 
wod take away from him the family name, There was a virtue 
in this name, and, if the family would not give the name to the 
newly elected chief, is was doubtful if the district in the old 
days would venture to appoint him. Marafa was the name uf 
the chief of Nontau. The present one informed me that there 
Was a contest about his grandfather (possibly cranduncle), and 
that the district gaye way to the family, The name in Facuta 
was Riemkou. Aiter the division of this district into Pepji and 
Juju, the chief of one was Riemkou and of the other some near 
relation of his. In some districts, chiefs from other families 
have been made by their conquerors in war, and any family 
which has once had the chieftainship claims the tight, so that 
it is hard to find out to which family it pro erly belonged. 
The gageja was generally installed on the first ay of the new 

m. Presents of food had to be brought him by the whale 






moon, Pre 

district, and the kara, after bowls had been poured ont to 
the afwa and dead chiefs, was first handed to him, to be 
eis poured out to the Inst. chief, whose spirit then entered 


The districts were subdivided into hong, a name applied to 
al the houses of a family, which were placed together, forming, 
if the family was a large one, a small village; it is also applied 
to the family itself, Each of these hoag had a name, which was 
conferred on one member of the heey, who was invariably ipo 
Facto its head, or pure. If too young or inexperienced for the 
post, as with the gayaja,a deputy was appointed. In most Cases, 
however, the name was given to a brother of the last pure or its 
oldest member of pure descent, the husband of one of its women 
not being appointed its pure or given its name. From the 
nme to some extent the hoay took its position or rank, Kare 
was called to the men in a very definite order, according to the 
rank of their names. Usually the chief of the district had the 
name, which was the first in hia own district to be called, bur, 
in any feast of his own district or of the whole island, Tokaniua 
of Oinafa was always called first, though his family, as far as 
I could ascertain, never held the office of gagaja in any district. 
Marafu told me too that kava would be called to Tokanina 
before any dead chiefs, with the sole exception of Rahou (See. 
XXV, a); the next name to be called was Marafo. Tokaniua 
(Sec, XXV, 4), perhaps represents the oriyinal inhabitants of 
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the island, and Marafu the most nuportant recorded addition to 
its population and whilom conquerors. 
The name of one Aoay in Noatau, situated at the moat 
ths canta point of the island, is Rotuma ; it would be, on a 
straight course from Tonga with a south-east trade, the point 
first visited, and probably from this Aoay the Tongans cave the 
name to the island. The hoag name is Toi Rotuma; fwi in 
Rotuman means preat in respect to size, but in Tongan king or 
chief, This will account for the mistake m the report of the 
Wilkes Expedition." “The King of Rotuma was residing at the 
heathen village in Tongataboo, an individual of large stature, 
having the nose slightly arched. His attendants, however, from 
the same island were not distingui from the Tonga men. 
around. He had been brought here by a whale-ship together 
with his numerous wives, and when questioned on the subject 
of his rank he manifested some diffidence.” The latter was 
but natural, as the bearer of this name is only a very small 
chief; his numerous wives were probably women of his hong, 
cit had accompanied him, or pro tempore connections in 
One . 
The power of the gogaja in his district was not arbitrary; he 
was assisted by a council of the possessors of the howy names, 
* which might reverse any action of his. Conflicts between the 
chief and his council were rare so long as his decisions were in 
accordance with, and he did not infringe, the Rotuman custome. 
He was called upon to decide disputes about Iand between hoay, 
or within a hoag, if its pure could: not settle it; disputes 
between mdividuals of different hoag were referred to him. Tp 
could call out the district for fish-iriving rk Ar 
which all were interested, and had the power of fining 
individuals who did not come. If the walls or paths of his 
district were in disrepair, he ordered out all the Aoag,interested 
to do the work; he had further to keep a watch to see that a 
proper number of cocoanut trees were planted, and that all the 
pense Jand was cultivated. Any one receiving the hoay name 
he recognised by him on their election before they could 
take it. As a set-off to these, he receive 
fruits a present of food from each of the parties to any 
a aces agains the district were pu before: him. in his district 
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the work was done for, or the i toed hie rif the 


injured party. In cases of adultery the individual had 
the right of club law, and the i of injurer could not 
retaliate by the sume, or ph eoedoy- paca pn Bega THshinmen' 





+ “The Eaces of Men,” Chas. Pickering, 1849, p. 90. 
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walls vary in height up to 8 feet, and are 
Igose rough blocks of lava that are found in the vicinity. On 
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of the whole district, and death, by being set afloat in an oper 
canoe without paddles, was the penalty. There is an account, 
though, of one offender being kept for a long time at the bottom 
of a cave, 80 feet deep, from which exit was quite impossible 
Extremities hke this were very rarely resorted to, a big faksoro, 
or present, to the injured party usually settling the affair, .A. 
root of kere was offered first, and if this was accepted, it was 


a sign that they were willing to settle the affair, and an ami-. 


cable agreement as to the amount of the indemnity was usually 
arrived at. Disputes between districts were generally settled in 
the same way, 


A. GrAVEYARDS. 


In former days, it seemed to be the desire af the chiefs to be 
buried on the tops of the highest hills in their several districts, 
or On s0Ine conspicuous prominence into the sea. In the hush, 
graveyards are scattered everywhere, but most have no stones 
vr monuments, and can only be found by the presence of 
foraminiferal beach sand, mixed with the earth. One such 
burial place near Halafa at the west ond was on the steeply 
sloping side of # hill and completely overgrown with trees ; there 
were here and there flat basaltic stones lying, foot or more square, 
Round these perhaps could be traced an area of about 2 fest 
by 4 te some extent marked off by hlocks of the more recent 
lava. The bodies were only covered with a few inches of sail, 
and the bones were completely rotten; the head was to he 
found ilirectly under the basaltic block, and the position of the 
body seemed to have been originally o sitting one, Anotl 
such burial ground on the land slope of Sol Tia, in Noatau, 


showed no beach sand, the bodies being simply buried without — 


order in the red volcanic earth; it was ide to have been 
formed of the slain in o big battle between Noatan and F, aguta. 
On the tops of many hills and islets off the coast are plat- 
forms, built up at the sides, with graves marked out on the top. 
On the top of Sol Hof, the highest hill in Oinafa, is one such ; 
the summit is a narrow ridge, on which at one end a plat- 
form has been built up about 50 feat long by 20 broad. Its 
built simply of the 


the top, areas ure marked out by flat stones, about 2 feet square 
by 3-4 inches thick. Six placed vertically enclose the crave, 
two at each side and one at each end, and project for about 
5 inches above the general level. In the middle acroga and 
Testing on them is another similar block, the same size, These 
are formed of a sand rock, which is only found on the beach 
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between tide marks, and which, while it is at first extremely 
friable, on exposure to the air gets very dense and hard. On 
opening these graves, the bodies were reached at a depth of about 
3 feet: they were all recumbent, and there seemed to be layers of 
bodies, one on the top of the other. I could not make out any 
order in the arrangement. All I found within these areas 
seemed to be adult males, and heads and feet were often in 
close proximity. I pulled down the wall of the platform at one 
lace, and found that the whole was filled in with beach sand ; 
there were bones, however, right down to the volcanic soil, Out- 
side these graves bodies seemed to have been buried without 
order, and there were the remains of men, women, and children, 
mixed up anyhow. Similar results attended excavations on a 
hill above Noatan and on the islets of Aims and Solkop, but 
the graves were not marked off so regularly on any of these 
burial grounds, and their stones were often larger. I would 
sugwest that these were formed gradually, and, as more and 
more people were buried there, slowly built-up to their present 
height, Perhaps the enclosed areas were for the owners of hoay 
numes, and the rest were buried indiscriminately. 

Most burials, during this century, of district chiefs have been 
in their own villages, in most of which close to the shore are, 
very large artificial burial grounds, or temura. In each district 
is one such enormous more or leas rectangular burial ground, o 
mound of gand walled in by large rectangular blocks of beach 
sand rock or unshaped pieces of lava; their construction was 
apparently gradual, and similar to those on the tops of the hills. 
height varies up to as much as 16 feet, while they may 
le 30 yards or more square; some are terraced. Many are 
placed on prominent capes into the sea, antl most are visible 
from it; those at Oinafa and Matusa are especially conspicuous. 
Their number is.enormous, and there are very great variations 
in size and position, but a height of about 6 feet to start with, 
unless on some prominent raised point, seemed to me preneral, 
From these, the whole island of Rotuma was formerly known to 
aiilors as the island of graves. 

The chief priests, the sow and mua (See, id were buried on 
the tops of the hills, and many Aowg claim burial there. Forthis 
reason I think that most of these village femure are of modern 
date, and that there has been a change of custom in this 
respect. Maftau, in Itomotu, has its graveyard on a conspicuous 
and bluff cape, about 60 feet above sea level. One gravestone 

ta ze, Toughly rectangular, and about 2 feet thick; 
from its culuc feet 1 estimated that it weighed between five 
und six tons. The stone is basaltic, and must have been 















brought at least £ mile to ita present position, as there is no 
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similar rock nearer. The old men of Maftan remember hearing 
from their fathers of the great feast that was prepared, after 
which it was dragged into its present position hy sheer force of 
numbers. 
The dead are now buried tied up in large mats, with sand 
round them; elaborate stones are sometimes put up, Certain 
carvings on some stones looked remarkable ; [ found later that 
they were copied. from markings on crockery, after carefull F 
but unsnecessfully, digging up the stones in many of the o 


graveyards for traces of such. The use of these graveyards has 7 


now been entirely given up, and the people are buried in the 
English fashion. 


XI. Houses asp THEm Fouspatioxs. 


The house was in former days always placed on the top of 
a moderately high built-up foundation, or yregri. Most of the 
iadern foundations are-about 3 feet hich, a wall round filled in 
with earth, but there are scattered plentifully here and there 
ulil foundations up to 12 feet in height, formed of perpendicular 
walls of large blocks of stone on the outside, with in one place 
Tough steep steps. The ground was in no case hollowed out to 
build these up. Two in the village of Noatau measure 93 feet 
by 39 by 10 high and 54 feet by 66 by 11 high; there is 
another at the south end of Noatau 13 feet high, quite square, 
with a terrace at 9 feet. In Oinafe is the large old fcayri of 
Tokaniua; it-stands im the bush on the bare lava quite back 
from the village, and is somewhat irregular m shape Gene- 
rally through the bush are.many isolated high foundations ; 
usually around are smaller foundations, indicating a former’ 
centre of population, There are no signs but these of anything 
approaching a fort, unless graveyards were used for such too, 

In the house (Fig. 5) six posts (a) are placed in two rows, 
about 6 feet apart from one another, while in the row they 
are 8 feet; they are about 7 feet high, About 6 inches below 
the top along the two rows on their outer sides are” lashed 
with smnet two beams (5). Across these and resting on their 
two ends outside the two pairs of outer posts are lashed two 
inore beams, with two more one on each side of the centre pair 
(c). A flat beam rests on the centre of these (cd), and frou: it 


.arige four posts (e) which support the ridge pole (f) of the 


house, On the projecting ends of the beams ¢ lie two more 


beams (y), to which two of the long roof beams are ultimately 


ed, All the above is exceedingly massive; few of the 
timbers are ever less than 6 inches thick. The beam d is 


_ dovetailed on to the beams ¢, and the posts are sunk at least 


.) 





3-1 inches apart. The framework at the ends of the house ts 
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4 4 feet into the ground. Outside the two lines of posts are put 


two lines more of three each about 3 feet away (i), while five 
more at each end are placed in a crescent shape; they are 
about 4 feet high. Lashed outeide these rest beams right round 
the house (i); the roof from these slopes up to the mdge pole, 
but there are usually two more sets of beams (*), the lowest 
lashed to the beam g. As the pitch of the roof is naturally 
given by the part below this, the ridge pole ts the last Wve 
erected. The timbers of this outside part are much smaller. 








carefully curved, and diminished up to the ends 


pole. The thatch is made of the leaves of 


BB 


ralls of the house, the separate pieces being lashed to the laths 
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thatched from below upwards; it overhangs the walls by afew  ~ 
inches only, There are two doors on each side and none atthe 
ends. They are simply well-finished pieces of thatch strung. ~ 
together and suspended by sinnet to the beam above; to open 
they are simply pushed up from inside, but in the day-time are 
usually supported open by a stake, On each side of them is — 
placed a post te prevent the walls from being broken down by 
people entering, and further to support the beams t= The ~— 
walls, too, have additional supports as requisite under. At | 
their base right round the house beams are laid, giving a finish 
to the whole. The floor is covered with pieces of coral or water- 
worn pebbles, and these agam with mats, 

In the old days, one or both ends of the honse were ver j 
generally curtained off by mats as sleeping-places, the walls 
being often lined with an extra thickness of thatch inside to keep 
out the ram, or mosquito. Bamboos or sticks used commonly 
to be placed on the cross beams of the house to form sleeping- 
places, termed fatafotea. The dimensions of the house given 
are taken from one on the island cof Uea, where lime cannot be 
obtained, and these houses are always built. Many on Rotuma ~~ 
are larger, but are not as typical. — 

With the intreduction of servi, or lime, by the white man, 
honses began to le built with reed walls, plastered over, and 
thatch roofs ; now houses are built of stone and plastered both 
inside and out. None, however, ore ag strong or stand a 
hurricane so well as the proper old house; its beams insidé are 
of hard wood, and last practically for ever, while the storm “7 
passes lightly over its low-pitched roof and rounded gables. ‘ | 

Besides these houses for general use, the men had sleeping 
houses, rixi bolt, built on piles close to the sea, 50-80 feet high; 
they were mounted by means of a pole with notches cut in jit — 
for steps. They were oceupied genermlly by the young men — 
and boys to avoid the mosquitoes. There was, too, the Aokea, 
or cook-house, a roughly constructed building, with open 
_ A necessary article in all houses is the /wruga, or pillow, a 
Of these there is little variety, most of the true Rotuman ones 
very closely resembling the one represented in the ia 

(To be continued.) 
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DEcEMBER 7TH, 1897. 


E W. Brapnoor, Esq, C.B., F.5.A., President, 
mi the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


Dr, Garsoy exhibited some lantern slides representing Dyaks 
of Borneo, from photos presented to the Institute by TL the 
RaNEE or Sarawak. He also read a letter from Mr. F. Moss, 
British Resident at Rarotonga, Cook Island, dealing with the 
Morphology of the Natives. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Moss for his communica- 


tion, to the RaNEE oF Sarawak for his present of hotographs, 
and to Dr. Garsox for his able presentation of ne 
Meeting. 


Mr, 0. M. Daron then read a paper by Miss Auice C- . 
Fieroner, of Harvard University, on the “Significance of the 
ae Looe, “and Mr. Barrocr and Prof. Tytor pointed out the 

mportance of keepin record of such rapidly dying-out beliefs 




















A vote of thanks was passed to Miss FLErcrer and Mr. 
Daron. 


The SiGSWICANCE of the ScALP-LocK. A Study of an Omake 
Aitwet, By Miss Avice C. FLEToHEr 


A DRIEF osouht'of the’ Omalis taibe aad Gia aoccal: | 3 
will render more intelligible the ceremony during which the first 
- cutting of the hair of the ehild takes place. 
The Omahnas belong to the Siounn lnouisti 
to-day where they have dwelt a0: st ge 
western bank of the Missouri 
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 . the enclosed space. This encampment was ealled by the un- 
translatable worl, Hu’-dhu-ca. When the entire tribe camped 
ogether, each of the ten Ton’-won-gdhon, while preserving its 

own internal order, opened its line of tents and became a 
eoment of the greater tribal Hu'-dhu-ga, in which each Ton 
wou-gdhon had its fixed unchangeable place, so thit the opening 
of the tribal Hu’-dhu-ga was always between the same two 

Ton’-won-gdhon. 

The Omaha word for tribe is U-ki’-te'; the same word used as 
a verb signifies, to fight, to war against outside enemies; it would 
therefore appear that the necessity for mutual defence had im- 
pelled the various Tor'-wonr-gdhow to band themselves together 
ior seli-preservation, 

The sense of danger has not only exercised a profound 
influence in the development of the social structure of the 
tribe, and given to the warrior a position of vital importance, 
but it seems to have been equally potent in stimulating the 
growth of religious observances, wherein the feeling of insecurity 
and dependence has sought relief in rites which were believed 
to be the medium through which supernatural nid could be 
transmitted to men. This belief of the Omahas was based upon 
their conceptions of nature and of life. They regarded all 
animate and inanimate forms, all phenomena as pervaded by a 
common life, which was continuous and similar to the will 
power they were conscious of in themselves. This mysterious 
power in all things they called, Wa-kon'~la, and through it all 
things were related to man, and to each other. In the idea of — 
the continuity of life; a relation was main tained between the — 
seen and the unseen, the dead and the living, and also between — 
the fragment of anything anil its entirety. | } 

( Perhaps the oldest religious practice known to tle Omnhas, 
= was the Now'-zhin-zhon, or rite of the vision. In this mite, the 
tian by fasting and the chanting of prayers, sought to fall into 
a trance, in which he should see some object, that for ever aiter 
would be his particular medium of help from the supernatural. 
a The symbol of this manifestation—which might be the feather 
: of the bird,a tuft of hair from the animal, the small black stone, — 






. emblematic of thunder, or the pebble, representative of water— 
1 the man ever after carried with him, not as an object of worship, 


yf but rather a3 a credential, so to speak, as the fragment, to 
connect him with the whole-power represented by the form 
which had appeared in his vision. 

1 The vowels have the continental sound; w=the nasal nj 4=the rough 


guttural sound h; £=a sound between g and k; E =a sound between d and t7 3 
‘=f in tre; G=tin oe. "7 















nee of the Stulp-Loek, 


This rite seems to have been always open to anyoné, and 
its universal practice kept rooted in the mind of the people 
their peculiar belief concerning nature ane life. The con- 
structive fotee which lay in the ideas upon which this rite of 
is the vision was based, is manifest in two powerful organizations 
et which have grown out of it, and which have been largely instru- 
" ___ mental in moulding the tribe; I refer to the religious societies, 
nnd to the Ton’-won-gdhon. | 
iil The religious societies were composed of men who had 
Ta, become iated into a sort of brotherhood, on the basis of 
like visions, Those to whom the bear had appeared, formed 
the bear society; and those to whom the beings of the water 
or the thunder came, constituted the membership of the pebble, 
or, the thunder society. There is reason to regard these societies 
as the earliest form of organization known to the group of tribes 
which included the Omahas; they had a classification of mem- 
bership, initiatory rites, rituals, and ceremonially Be oie 
officials, and they exercised a power which transcended that. of 
the ties of blood. 

The Ton'-won-gdhon—or gentes, as they will be called for 
convenience’ sike—were kinship groups, practising exogamy, 
and tracing descent through one parent only—the father: 
Each cens had o distinctive name, which referred to its 
totem-—the special manifestation of wa-kon’-da, which had 
appeared to the founder of the gens in his vision, and whith 
his descendants held sacred by the tabu. There was also a 
set of personal names, one of which was bestowed upon. each 
child born within the pans, These MAI referred diractly OF 












a chief, that is by the founder of the gens. | , 
There is evidence that in the slow process of time, both 
disintegration and coalescing have taken p among the 
cieties and gentes, until the totems of those that Temam 
S fepresent the elementa and forces conceived to be most 
- potent in the life of man, or those animals which largely 
contributed to his support, or were most difficult to conquer. 
The functions of the gentes in the tribe were d med 
by the nature of their totems, for instance, the buffalo gentes 
regulated the quest of food—the planting of corn, and the 
hunt—while the thunder people dominated in the rites and 
The entrance to the tribal circle, or Hu’-dhu-ga, was guarded 
_ on the right as you enter, by the ont Ee on the left 
bby the elk people, who were the keepers of the sacred tent of 
war, in which the worship of thunder was performed, as well a5 
_ all the rites pertaining to war, gf which thunder was the god, 50 











































- symbolically to the totem, and were called “ni’-ki-e," spoken by — 
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tospeak. The commanding position of these two gentes, between 
which every one must pass who would enter the tribal cirele, was 
cul Sas of the all-embracing power conceded to thunder, which 
held in check not only all enemies from without, but was 
ec-ordinated with the power of the chiefs within the tribe, and 
which met each child at its entrance into life, and controlled him 
even to the hour of his death, 

Tt waa the hereditary right of the In-shta’-thon-da, or thunder 


gens, to perform the ceremony at the first cutting of the hair of 


the Omaha child. This waa done by a priest of the Wa-she’-ton 
division of the In-shte’thunls, which means “the quivering 


eye” (in-shta, eve, and thun-da, probably a corruption of thon-da, 


to tremble ; thon-da is always used with a prefix which indicates 
the exciting cause of the quivering); it is a descriptive symbolic 


‘term referring to the flashing lightning. Wa-she'-ton, the name 


of the sub-division having charge of the rite under consideration, 
refera directly to this rite. The prefix wa, denotes action with 
& purpose; she, is from shi-e,a generic term’ for children, as, 
shi-e a-dhin-ki-dhe, to beget children, and, shi-e-gi-dhe, to 
adopt children; ton, to become possessed of; the word Wa- 
she’-tow, therefore, means the act of possessing children. Tn 
the rite performed by this sub-division, the child passes ont of 
the simple relation it bears to its parents and is adopted by 
the thunder god, and at the same time is reborn into the tribe, 
becoming an acknowlelged member. | 
Before giving the ritual of this ceremony, a word of explana- 
tion is due as to its fragmentary nature and the manner of its 
recovery. a 
During the year 1895, my collaborator, Mr. Francie La 
Flesche, a member of the Omaha tribe, spent several weeks 
In ethnological research among these Indians, and was so 
fortunate as to secure valuable graphophone records of rituals 
hitherto unknown and unsuspected. fi the ease of the ritual 


of the rite of the first cutting of the hair, the hereditary priest- 
hood had become extinet by death, but Mr. La Flesche was able 


to procure six fragments of the ritual from the only man living 
who had any memory of it, He was a man of some sixty years 


Of age, of undoubted veracity, a near relative of the Inst priest, - 
‘and an old and trusted friend of Mr. La Fleache’s father, the 


former head chief of the tribe. | | 

The ritual is rendered in musically independent songs, each 
haying its motive, its modified variation, melodic phrase, elanse 
and period. The scale in which the music has been transeribed, 
was determined by the graphophone records. Other singers 
might pitch thé tune on a different key, but that would not 
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alter the relation of the intervals to each other, and a minor 
song would still be minor, and a major song retain its major 
quality. As music is a more flexible vehicle than language, tt 
adapts itself more readily to the emotions, so that a study of the 
music helps to an understanding of the rite. 

After the first thunder in the spring-time, when the grass 
was well up, the birds singin, —*partioularly the meadow lark” 
_the tribal herald went forth to proclaim that the time for the 
ceremony had come. The priest summoned the Wa-she’-ton to 
the vicinity of the lodge which had been erected for the cere- 
mony, and had now become hu-be, or sacred. Meanwhile those 
parents whose children had arrived at the proper age, that is, 
were able to walk steadily and to go about alone, made ready to 
tuke their little ones to the sacred lodge. The only requisite for 
the child was a pair of new moccasins, which were generally 
embroidered for the occasion; but large gifts were demanded as 
fees by the priest. | | 

The mother accompanied the child to the door of the snered 
lodge, where she paused, saying, “ Venerable man! I destre my 
child to wear moccasins ;” and the little one carrying his 
moceasins, entered the lodge alone. He was met by the priest, 
who advanced to the door to receive the gifts brought as fees 
for the ceremony. Here he was addressed by the parent, who 

said, “I desire my child to walk long upon the earth; I desire 
him to be satisfied with much food; I desire him to be content 
with the sight of many days; we seek your protection; we 
hold to you for strength.” To which the priest replied, 
addressing the child, ‘' You shall reach the fourth bill sighing ; 
you shall he bowed over; you shall have wrinkles; your stall 
shall hend under your weight; [ speak to you that you may he 
strong.” Laying his hand upon the shoulder of the child he 
added, “ What you have brought me, shall not be lost to you; 
: ahall live long and enjoy many Possessions; your eyes 


shall be satisfied with many good things.” Then moving with 








the child toward the fireplace in the contre of the lodge, he - 
continued, “I am a powerful being, I move my lips over you” 


(He sings an invocation; Song No. 1.) 
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“ 
Si os oe ee 
. Se i eg eS | , 
She nos-zhis gu... She now-shinga.. In... In... 
Translation :— 
Come hither, gerne ve! 
Stand Fe bear, Eroupa 5 
Tn four ; stand ye ; ne 
Comé hither, and stand ye 
In four groups, in this 
Ces winter Folks.) 
Lateral rendering.—Du-ba, four ; ha, wi area the number refers 
- to groups ; ti, from a-ti, come ye ; nowshin, from i-ga, the worl 
x) of command addressed to a number ; ale deta io, m definite p 
i" foe pce cars See the 
iF rolling thander. 
$! 


| The music of this invocation lies along the line of the five- 
| tone scale in F sharp major. It is noticeable that the voice 
“ dwells on the words, “ti,” “come,” and “she, near in this 
| Place.” The roll of the thunder is given in the relative minor. 
There has probably been something of the ritual lost at this 
point. 
During the singing of the next song in our possession, the q 
child stands behwoen ths knees of the priest, who gathers up a 
tuft of hair from the crown of his head, ties, and cuts it off, and 
os away in a per-fleche case, kept by the priest as a sacred 
ng ‘ 
Sona No, 2. ; 
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Grandfather ! there, far above, on hi 
The har, ike a shaw dark hes elo you 


Grandfather! there, far above, on hig 

TDiark like a shadow, the hair eweeps before you : 

Into the midst of your realm. | i 

Grandfather ! there, far above, on high, 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you; 

Grandfather! there, far above, on high, 

Trark like a shadow, the hair sweeps before you 

Into the midst of your realm. | 

Grandfather ! there, far above, o high, ; 
a before you ! | 


= 


Literal rendering.—Ti-gon'-ha, grandfather, the form used when ad- 


) dressing the ; mon'-abi-a, far above on high; ta, from e-ti there, 
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like a shadow; tisthe, passing before one; non-zhi’a, homan hair; shee 
dhu, there, in your direction ; a-ha, in the midst of, ee 


From the ritual we learn that the hair which is laid awayin 





the sacred case, in care of the thunder priest, really po her 
thunder god, dwelling “ far above, on hich,” Who ie cddvesnil ‘ 
ag “ grandfather,” the term of highest respect in the lancuace © 
The hair was believed to have a vital connection with the life 
of the body, so that any one becoming possessed of a portion of — 
it, might work his will upon the man from whom it came In © 
ceremonial expressions of grief. the throwi of tufts ofhair upon 3 
the dead, and the Inceration of the body (shedding the blood) vf 
were equal expressions of the vital loss sustain The hair 7 
might be said, in the light of the customs of the people, to 
typify life ; in this rite the life of the child is placed in the 
hands of the god, through the severance of the lock of hair and = 
its transmission to thunder; thus illustrating the Indian's ~ 
belief in such a continuity of life, as that a part must represent, 4 
the whole. The sign of this consecration seems to have heen a 
small lock on the crown, parted in a cirele from the rest of a © 
man's hair and kept constantly braided. Upon this lock the — 
alisman and the war honours were worn bythe warrior,anditwaa 
thia lock which was cut from the head of a slain enemy, anil 
formed La central object in the triumph ¢eremonies, for the 
reason that it pre-eminently represented the lifeof the man wha 0 
had bean killed in bata he nan wae 
In the music of the song accom ing the specific ac * 
cutting the «hair, the stledin shies iakid hrough cate 7 
related minor chords, indicating a range of related emotions. 
The long notes are thse which carry the words, “Into the | 
midst of your realm.” : 
Again a break occurs in the ritual, and in the next s es 
have the thunder god speaking. Hs a ae 4 
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She-dhn pi dhon-di he, 
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3 oo ee 3 
Sheathn pi dhow-di he, Ni-ks wis thi-de ke adhe he, 






Shedhu pi dhon-di, Ni-ka wis gow ke adhe. 
Translation :— , 
| What time I will, then, only then, 
A man lies dead, o groesome thing ; 
What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies deal » grass 6. 
What time I will, then, only then, 
The man o shadow dark shall lie. 
What time I will, then suddenly 
A tan lies dead, a gruesome thing. 
What time I will, then, only then, 
‘Reddened ond stark, 2 man lies dead. 
What time I will, then suddenly 
A mon lies dead, a gruesome thing. aren 
1. ke - = = , d dhon i whi . 
Literal rendering—She-dhu, there; pi, I have been ; dhom Pay 
he, end of the sentence and vowel prolongation ; ni-ks, mat; win, of 
a ; gon-ke, a fearful or horrible sight; adhe, I causa, used only in 


Vii i@w @s oo. Ye 4 ss a ——— =. stelle 


4 
K~—— ie oe 


wtence to inanimate things and intended here to convey the ides that 
Acie Bar te owed to act independently of the gods; sha-be, dark like | 
shadow ; zhi-de, red. 

The word “shn-be,” dark like a shadow, Is used ee : 
preceding song, No. 2 of the series, to describe the lock of hair, 


. ee ee ar éh oP a fored to the 
symbolic of life, which is cut from the child and offored 0)% 
Chander goxl. gi the responsive song of the. god, No. 3, the 

sari® word “sha-be” ix applied to the man whose life has been 

‘taken by the god; and we find that the musical plirase .- 


—> ie 


| Now therefore, arise go forth in its strength, 
3 
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» 


like o shadew the hair sweeps before you), in Song No. 2 ig” 


repeated, in No. J, to the words,“ Ni-ka win sha-be ke a-dhe 


he," (The man a shadow dark shall lie), A connection seems. 





evident; the life isziven to the god, and the god does with it as 


he will There are other songs and ceremonies in the tribe, 
whieh iterate this belief; men die only when the gods decree. 


The music of this sone is in the five-tone scale of E flat. 


minor,and the motive which carries the assertion of the eel, 
rises and dwells upon the tonic, which is-rare in Indian ninsi¢, 
the general trend of the songs being from high to lower tones; 


There is evidently a portion of the ritual missing before — 


No. 4 of our series is reached. This eong accompanied the 
special ceremony of putting the new moccasins upen the feat 
of the child. | 


SonG No, 4. 
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Shealha te dhom i - @ win-dha-ke, He-de wisiha-k  Dan-zhin, go! 


He-do wis-tha-ke, now-zhim, gn! Ta Don 


Tronefation :— 
In this place has the truth heen declared tnto you, 
Tn this place has the truth been declared unto you ; 
And because of the truth here spoken to you, 
Now arise! for a promise to you hath been given, 
Tn this place has the truth been declared unto yon, 
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Literal rendering.—She-ihu, a place near, aleo a time; te, refers to an 


action or occurrence, in th: Ani ¢ ceremony ; dhon, s round 
place, refera both to the lodge and to the Hu'dhu-ga ; 1-€, words, declara- 


tion ; Win-dha-ke, win-ke, truth, dha, to you ; he-de, in consequence of, ; 
therefore, becanse (an old term); non-zhin, arise, stand; ga, the sign of | 
command ; im! the rolling of thunder. 
Concerning the truth said to have been declared, a part at 
least has been preserved to us in Song No. 3; it is that the life 
of a man, who must become a part of the cordon of safety to 
his people, and ever be ready to meet the enemy at home or 
abroad, is in the keeping of the gods, and only when they decree 

ean he fall. Armed with this assurance he goes forth strong to 

' meet danger, and if need be, death. The music of the first four , 
* lines of this song is in E major, but with the last two the key 
| changes to the relative minor, and seems to bring the general 

- teaching home to the child, who is bidden to “go forth in its 

L ciate. gd this mandate being emphasized by the rolling of 

— thunder. 


. At this stage of the ceremony, the first part, that in which 

- boys alone had « share, came to a cloge, The name of the 
- second part, open to all children, girla as well as boys, was j 
> “Dhi-ku-wiv-je,” and means turning the child; dhi, action ) 
) by the hand; ku-win-he, to turn. The priest takes the 

) child to the east of the fire, then lifting it by the shoulders 
carries it to the south, where its feet are allowed to rest upon o 

stone or a buffalo skull, placed there for the purpose. There 

the priest turns the child completely around, then curries 1t in 

_ the same manner to the west, the north and the east, turning it 

) upon the stone at each point, while Song No. 5 is sung. 


Song No, 4. 
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Translation :— 


Torned by the winds, roes the one I send yonder = 
Yonder hz goes, who is whirled by the wind: 


ra de 
= oie = 


eT 
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Goes, where the four hills of life, and the four winds are standing; 


There, in the midst of the winds, do I send him, 


Into the midst of the winds, standing there. | % 

(The Thuneer Rolls.) AN 

Literal rendering —She, from ahe-ihin, going yonder, implies a person 

speaking ; ga-ku-win-ke, ga, to strike by the wind, ko-win-Ae, hartasat w 
, Oratorical end of the semtence; ba-An, ridge or hill; du-ba, four 


ha, group; te, descriptive suffix indicati standing ; ba-ehon, in the 
midst ; zd goes (in the thinl perion); wtLdhe I cause him ; dha, end 
of the sentence ; ta-de, winds; du-ba, four; roups ; te, standing : 
in ! rolling of the thunder, a iat “ei 


The elements invoked by the thunder priest, in Song No, 1, _ ¥ 


here seem to have had a part to perform, The stone, the 
bunches of grass which havé been laid by the fire, and the 


buffalo skull, typified the venernble and the fruitful earth — 


The four groups of hills were representative of the four stages 
of man’s life on the earth; childhood, which waa conceived to 


begin when the child was able to walk steadily, and be inde- — 


pendent of its mother; youth; manhood; and old age The — 
winds standing in four groups, into the midst of which the child 
was sent,symbolised the circumambient air, by which man ia filled — 
with health and strength, and enabled “to face in every direc- 
tion” as he traverses the earth, and to meet the various 


“Vicissitudes he must encounter as he passes over the four groups 
of hills, and completes the circuit of a long life, 
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> . It was believed that this ceremony exercised a marked 
' influence upon the child, enabling it to grow in strength and in 
- ‘the power of self-captrol, 
The music is in the five-tone seale of F sharp major, while 
the thunder roll returns to the relative minor. 
If up to the time of this ceremony the child had borne a 
cradle name, that name was now discarded and ita ni-j/n-e 
name, assumed, This wi’-4i-e name—if it had not already been 
given with certain ceremonies peculiar to the gens—was now 
selected by the parents, and the mother repeated it to the ehild, 
bidding it, on entering the sacred lodge, to tell the name to the 
priest. After the turning of the child, its mi'-fi-- name was 
announced, the priest crying aloud: “Ye hills! ye grass! ye 
trees! ye creeping things both great and small! I bid you 
hear! This child has thrown away its eradle name. Hi—<!” 
) (Acall to take notice) : 

The ceremony closed as it began, with an invocation. The 
| Pitiest picking up the bunches of grass and holding them aloft, 

sang Song No. 6; then he dashed them to the ground, where 
they burst into flames, and the child was dismissed as the 
burning grass illuminated the sacred lodge. 





Sona Nu. 6. 
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Come hither, haste to poe me, 
Ye flames ! ye flames! oh come ; 


Oh haste, ye flames, to come, 


Oh haste, Fe flames, to come, 

Come hither, haste, and help me ! 
Literal rencleving—Coo-dho, from dhe-coo-dhe, hasten ; anddenly ; 
dli, from ei, here or hither ; In-gi, to aak assistance ; be, ba plural sigh 
i-Adhin, fame ; ba, ploral sign ; end of the sentence ; pe-de, fire ; 
edater: na'-ka-de, Pe Biss sis ton 


The music is in the key of F major, and the long notes are 
upen the word “be,” the sign of the plural, indicating that 
many are called to hasten, | , 

Upon the return home of the child, the father cut its 
hair in a certain prescribed fashion which was symbolic of 
the totem of his gens, as, for instance, the boy belonging to 
the Turtle band hail the head shaved, with the exception of a 
lock on the forehead, one at the nape of the neck, and two on 
éach side. The bald crown represented the shell of the turtle, 
the front lock, the head, that at the back, the tail, and the two 


alge 


the Soulp-Lock, 449. 





on each side, the four feet of the animal Fach year, on the. 


anniversary of the ceremony of cutting the hair, until the time 


of the second dentition, the child's hair was trimmed jn this 


symbolic fashion, in order to fix in his mind the totem that 


Marked his particular kinship. The scalp-lock, the sign of his 
Consecration to thunder, was kept carefully braided, no matter 


how frouzy and tangled the rest of his hair might be allowed 


| $0 prow. 


rom the fragments preserved to us of this ritual, we are 


_ able to see the scope of the rite. Two distinet ceremonies scam 


__ to have been incorporated in it ; in one the boy was consecrated 


_ to the thunder god, who thenceforth became the arbiter of life 
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and death to the man. In the other, all the children were 

“in the midst of” those elements believed to bring to 

the “race, health, strength; and the capacity for a long, fruitful 
and successful life. 

“There are reasons growing out of the study of other rites and 
ceremonies pertaining to the tribe, for looking upon the * turn- 
ing of the child" as being probably the older ceremony of the 
two in the rite, Tt is less specialised, and is of wider applica- 
tion to the people, while that of “cutting the hair” seems to 
have grown up with the saeenagy ome aie set fate 
union of the different gentes, Ton - Nt it 
defence. In a community -~ystallist a ares 
2g relations, the sphere of the ase would sahiralls 

above that of the mere fighter; and when the belief of the 
seats concerning all nature is taken into consideration, it 16 
not surprising that the movement toward rae organisation, 
should tend to place the warriors—the men of power—in close 
relation to those natural manifestations of power, seen In the 
fury of the storm, and heard in the rolling of the thunder. In 
other studies IT have called atte ‘th ceremonies instituted 
by the "Tedere™ ithe interet of unification, and the 
through it the date were to be welded together by the 
inculeation of a common dependence upon & pr werful god, and 
















the sign of consecration to him placed upon t head of every 


male member in the tribe. 


Preasopy Mvsrum, Harvard USIvensiry. 
June 1, 1897. 
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fz Mus, F. ©. Suita a * Last Livnig Aportainan of 
TasMaANIA’ / By H. Line Rora. 


[Witt PLATES XXVI-TXVIT.] 


Ty September, 1889, Mr, Jas, Barnard read before the Royal 
Society of Tasmania a short paper entitled “Notes on the Last 
Living Aboriginal of Tasmania.” This paper was practically a 
claim asserting that an old resident at Irishtown, near Port 

. Oygnet, named Mrs. Fanny Cochrane Smith, was a pure blood 
‘Tasmanian aborigine and hence the sole survivor of her race. 
» As we had been, since the year 1876, under the impression that 
with the death of Trnganina no pure blood aboriginal survived, 
the claim was naturally much doubted by anthropologists, A 
reference to this paper Was made in * Nature,” November 14th, 

- 1889, and the statement was, without apparent examination, 
accepted as a fact and reproduced by Prof. A. H. Keane in his 


Se 


“Ethnology,” published seven years later (p. 294 note), I had, 


however, on receipt of a srt ti copy of Mr. Barnard’s paper 
pointed out in “Nature,” December Sth, 1889, reasons which to 
me appeared to be sufficiently strong for at any rite withholding 
my judgment on the question until further proof should have 
been forthcoming. The chief objections te our accepting Mrs. 
Smith as the survivor of the race were to my mind an abe 

of any description of her physical characteristics w 
enable us to judge, and a general absence of proof of identity— 
for much seemed to depend upon the proof that she was a 
certain hie known at Flinders, Island Aboriginal Establishment 
about tl 








p- 64) at which Mr. Barnard’s paper was read, one Fellow 


Society. While Parliament was free to act at its discretion in 
entertaining a claim, the Royal Society would not be justitied 


however, he threw out o challenge to ethnologists, he ran the 

risk of depriving Fanny Smith of what she now enjoyed,” for 

Parlinment, accepting her claim, had oe her an annuity. 

_ Tt was therefore evident that locally Mrs. Smith's claim met 
with no scientific support. | : 

Since that date I despatched-to Port Cygnet a brother of 


c" 2 eS, ee 
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present possessor of Woolley’s negatives of Tasmanian aborigi- 


cteristics which could 


@ year 1848 ef seg. I was not aware when I wrote 
that at the meeting (Pap. and Pros, Roy. Soc. Tasm. for 1889," 
asked Mr. Barnard “ not to press the matter too strongly on the 


in showing any amiable weakness in the same direction. If. 


_ Mr. J. W. Beattie, the well-known Hobart photographer and 
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nals, He wns suceessful in getting me three photographs of 
Mrs. Smith—full face, three«ynarters, and profile. He also 
obtamed « lock of her hatr, but from what portion of her hen 
he does not state Mr: J. W. Beattie has sent me several 
particulars of her from two correspondents of his, the one the 
Rev. A.-T. Holden, formerly Wesleyan Methodist minister at 
Port Cygnet, the other a Mr, Geeves, an old resident at Hobart, 
Mr. Holden says she is about 5 feet 6 inches in height, while 
Mr. Geeves says she is about 5 feet 2 inches or 5 feet 3 inches; 

the latter says her colour is dark brown or olive, and the former 
speaks of her “curly” hair. She appears to be a very religious, 
hard-working women with « numerous family, viz, six boys and 
five girls, and about thirty grand-children (Geeves). She can 
read and write well, a to be a very fluent and popular 
speaker, ind “apt in ustrations drawn from her aboriginal 
life and associations ” ‘(olden correspondents are of 
opinion that she is an aborivi per she certainly thinks so 
herself (Holden). , 

To come to definite detail, however, im the absence of any 
other living representatives now we must confine ourselves to a 
comparison of photographs of Mrs Smith with those of Truga- 
nina, who died in 1876, and who was a pure blood aboriginal 
without any doubt. 

The five characteristics of Truganina’s face in common with 
those of her fellows (Dr. Garson in ‘EL Ling Roth's * Aborigines 
of Tasmania,” p.195) are (L) the wild appearance due to the 
creat development of the facial portion of the frontal bone and 
the deep notch below the glabelia at the root of the nasal bones; 

2) the shortness of the face ; (3) the smallness of the lower 
jaw; (4) the very dark skin; (5) the woolly nature of the hair. 

Comparing these facial characters with those of Mrs, Smith 
we find (1) less development of the frontal bone less ai 
noteh below the glabella; (2) a longer face; (3) a no 
lower jaw; (4) a lighter skin: (5) the hair woolly on the 
forehead and wavy on the temples—altogether a Europeanised 
type of countenance, 

If we now turn to Fig, 3, where I have arranged a set af 
Profiles, traced and reduced from Mr. Woolley’s phot 
and compare them with that of Mrs. Smith (Fig. 4), we find — 
AIl have a receding upper forehead, while Mrs. Smith's rises 








higher than any. Excepting W. Lannay (as to whose parentage 


Spabae GLa ee Ln ee ee 
duey aboriginal Mosquito was his father) all have very pro- 
jecting brows ; Mh Sosiuin es pi be Dectlong any ok Dears 


AIL have the deep notel at the root of the nose; in Mrs, Smith's: 





profile this is not so marked. The eyes in all, including Mrs 
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‘Smith's, are deeply set. The noses in all may be termed 
 stumpy and broad, while Mrs. Smith’s is decidedly longer and 
| narrower, and her whole face is proportionately longer. There is  _ 
little prognathiem in any of the faces, while in Mrs Smith’s face é 
~ there is lesa. The lips in all, as well as in Mrs, Smith's, vary | 
\ very much. The chins are weak, while Mr. Smith's is 
decidedly stronger. The resulé we arrive at is then the same 
a$ in our first comparison. a2 
_ _ Regarding the evidence as tohair, Prof. 8. J. Hickson, F.IS., 
_ Who has kindly examined Mrs. Smith's lock, reports to me. *IfT 
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Fis. &. Fro, 4. 
1, William Lannay, witli beard. 0. Mes. F.C. Smith. 





rf ) 
| had no further evidence of the owner's race than her hair, I should 
Say she might be cither Tasmanian or Andamanese.” In reply 
| _to further inquiries, he writes me: “I should be quite prepared 
i to find in any half-caste; hair of the exact form and colour of 
\ one parent. I have seen thousands of half-castes between 
_ Malays and Europeans, and I have often observed that the abori- 
_ ginal parent's influence predominates in a marked degree in the 
matter of hair. Nearly all these half-castes have the coarse 
4 black hair of the Malay. The point of deviation between the 
‘4 ' : 
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specimen of Mrs. Smith's hair and the hair of other Tasmanians . 


T have examined, is that the average curl is rather bigger, viz, — 
10 mm. instead of 5 or 6 mm.; but I do not lay mune stress 
on this, as the hair may have been brushed.” As mentioned 
above, I do not know whether the specimen was taken from 
the top of the head or from the sides—from the examination it- 
would appear not to have been from the sides, as in the phote- 
graphs it is shown as wavy. 

To digress a little, it is very curious that there should still he 
doubt as to the woolliness of the hair of Tasmanian aboriginals, 
Professor Ratzel in his “Volker Kunde” (2nd ed. German, 1 





pp. 450 and 351), besides other mistakes about the Tasmanions, ‘ 
pives a portrait of Wm. Lannay with woolly hair, and one of 
Troganina with curly hair, Dr. To inard does not go so far, ire 


but he sees a difference, probably due to the engraver's art, 
unless he is referring to the natives’ hair in its natural and 
artificial states, for he says, “Dans le livre de M. Bonwick sur 
les Tasmaniens etaient representées deux sortes de figures, les 
umes avec des cheveux en petites boules éparses, les autres en 


bouoles tres longues” (Bull. Soc. d'Anthrop,” Paris, 1878, 


i Ser., I, p. 63). 
reales vii the colour of the skin as above mentioned by 
Geeves description tallies with that of Backhouse ‘and 


Milligan, but is contradictory to that of most other observers; — , 


hence as well as on account of the | y loose way in 


which skin colour is described it had better be left out of 1. 


consitiieration bere. I 
From the above comparisons we may,I think, now venture 


to conclude that, while Mrs. Fanny Cochrane Smith's facial {| 





| tics partake largely of those of the Tasmaniana, still : 
there is a considerable modification in almost every feature "4 
which tends to show that she is of mixed blood. Hence we 
cannot consider her a true Tasmanian aboriginal, and must 
conclude that with the death of Troganina we have lost for 
ever a living representative of the Tasmanian race. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Readers of the Journal are tavited to communicate any new facts of 
ss -gapecial interest which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
eaztracts from letters, will be published at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should be marked “Miscellanea” and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, W. 





“Wavaho Legends.” Collected and translated by Wi 
Matthews, MD. LL.D. With introduction, notes, 
trations, texts, interlinear translations, and melodies. PBeaton 
and New York. Published for the American Folklore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897.) 

The American Folklore Society has rendered food service 
to anthropological studies by the publication of this interest- 
ing and important contribution to the study of aboriginal 
traditions. The Navaho (formerly written in Spanish fashion 
Navajo) ‘tribe is a branch of the Athabascan stock, though not 
unmixed, occap preg a tract of arid upland, chiefly in the territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The people rudely cultivate the 
poil, and tend large herds of sheep and goats, obtaining from the 
latter their principal food-supply and wealth. During recent 

ears they have formed a subject of study by American ethno- 

‘panied , and valuable collections illustrating their arts and customs 

are AaB be found in the National Musenm at Washington. Dr- 

Matthows haa been initiated into their ceremonies, To him we 

owe numerous oe Sy which throw considerable light on their 

culture, such na on “ Navajo Weavers,” in the third, and 

“The Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,” in the fifth 

“Report of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 

The legends published in the present. volume are three in 
number: a lengthy origin legend and two rite-myths. “ By a 
rite-myth is meant a myth which accounts for the work of a 
eeremony, for its origin, for its introduction among the Navahoea, 
or for all these things combined. The Navahoes celebrate long 
and costly ceremonies, many of which are of wine days’ duration, 
Each ceremony hos connected with it one or more myths or 
legends which may not be altogether mythical.” Rite-myths 
consist of two parts : the exoteric and the esoteric, The latterare 
| _ known in their complete form only to the priests of the rite, and 
4 comprise “minute and often tedious particulars concerning the 

) rite, ita work, symbolism, and sacrifices.” As here given, these 
particulars are omitted, the exoteric, or narrative, porta bemg 
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alone set forth, thongh the rest is occasionally referred to in the 
notes. The origin legend is one of great interest, especially what 
relates to the adventures of the coyote, which include many 
indidents common to the Old and New Worlds. 

A pomt m the organization of the Navahoes to which attention 
should be- directed ts the emall trace of totamism to he found i 
among them. The names of the gentes are almost entirely local = 
nor is any evidence of clan totems known to exist at the present 
time. Having regard to the theory of Miss Alice Fletcher and 
Dy. Boas put forward at the Toronto mesting of the British 
Association and to recent controversies as to the place of totemizm 
in religions evolution, it is desirable that all the Navaho traditions 
be searched for indications of 1ts existence and influence, 

The volumes published by the American Folklore Soviety are of 
high ethnological value, The Society is by no means so well 
known in this country as it should be; and there are only two 
subscribers on this side of the Atlantic to the Memoirs, of which 
the volume before ns isthe fifth. This is not very encouragi 
as fn index of scientific interest in the subjects dealt with. 
work like the present is a substantial addition to our know 
and its value will be recognized by every student of civilization. 
The plates, map, and figures in the text are all excellent, and form. 
real illustrations, real aids to understanding the: letterpress. 


“The American Anthropologist,” in. Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 
of vol. x, contains amongst other articles:—" The Significance of 
John Eliot's Natick,” by William Wallace aged “The Verifica- 
hon of a Tradition,” by Frederick W. “'Bandelier's Re- 
searches in Pern and Bolivia,” by Frederick Hodge: “ Anthro- 
palogy at Detroit and Toronto,” OF W. d. MoGes: * Archaso- 
logical Se the State of Ohi ‘The Aborigines of Formosa 
and the Lin-Kin Islands,” by Albrecht Wirth; “ Northern 
Elements in the M hology oy the sy tg walio,” by. Franz Bons ; 
“On certain Stone ima, ee oun ; * Geographical 
sesehig ce of the Musical Bow . a 
phinmg in Mexico,” by Carl tewiiltc and “Ales” Hydiieka 
(illustrated) ; ta calyais of the Deities of Maynn Inscriptions,” 
by Lewis W. Gunekel (illustrated); “A Copper Musk from 
Chimbote, Pern,” by George A. Dorsey (illustrated). { 


“Revue Mensuelle de I'Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris,” 
in Nos, I and I for 1898, contains amongst other articles ;—“ Ne 
cessite de TAssistance des Dégénérés [nférienrs,"’ by H. Thalie; 


ce Ormées de Gravures et de Peintures,” by G. de Mor-_ 
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“Journal of the Anthre gical of r 
Nos. 140 and 141 of vol. si nontatas >=" Ant ival Str 
about Eta,” by R. Torii; “ Criticism on the “A chrciecitacian al 
Views in Several Text Books, recently Fy pu ublished i 1 Jape ee 
D. Sata; On the Roan Cetaeey: tres Corea,” by KK. Nonaka.” 
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(Continued from p. 445.) 


XT: Cano ann Drom. 
[WITH FLATE SEV. | 


Of canoes two kinds sre now mae: a lig one, used for fish- 
age Bape aga, and a small single one, used tiside the reef 
dhannel, the feerunne. 
. oh tafaga (Fig. 6,1) yary from 25-85 feet in length, take 
from eight to twelve paddlers, and Sati ye Sp NSERC EWesty 
A suitable tree is selected, cut down, and 
=I | shaped. Tt is then properly allowed to lie for a few months, 
" uf after which it is dragged down to the Aanua ‘woho. (village) 
_ which is going to build it, It is then hollowed out to the 









_ desired shape, the ends being left solid and the walls up to 
Ap Binches tick In the centre the sides would not be strong 
eno to bear the strain, and so are removed, fresh pl ike 
(| Bksciee ines These are fixed by sinnet, holes 
ken mene. amie amric oly soot went. ae 
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‘broad. The bailer is of the regular type, of one pi 
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then driven in between from the inside to make the whole” 9" 
watertight. The sinnet makes the holes watertight, but pieces — 
of sponge from the reef are driven in to ensure it. There is a 7) 
distinct bow and stern, the former sharp and pointed up, the ivi 
latter blunter and curved downwards. The first 3 feet of the 9% 
deck at each end is covered The breadth along the whole ~ 
centre is mbout the same: 12-2 feet. The side towards the 
outrigyeer, or sant, 13 slightly straighter (Fig. 3) than the other. | 
The outrigger is about 5 feet or rather less away; 1 15 TOU 
quite half as long as the whole canoe. It lies usually on the 7s 
right, or starboard, side, and consists of a post of light wood. 
.# 
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Fra. f,— THE cAxOr AyD pEUM. 
Fig. tale ie of the tafega, showing planks let in at the ride-alse bow <5 
ty $.-—Section of the fafago through one of the supporting heamsof the soma, 
or outrizzer, . —, 

» 3—BSide view of the sama to show method of fixing. | | ‘ 

av a Ahad of the fanane. The thin lines ar the sides show the bulge of _ 
. $.—Longitadinal eeetion. through the ote, or dram. ss 
$6 —Trameverse section of the oie, am 
(The seale should be-multiplied by t.) hi 
— 
slightly pomted at one end, This is supported by two hard 

wood beams, driven into it, lashed across the canoe itself; the 
bend at-right angles, which is necessary, is eut out, but can be, = 
and wna, frequently induced in the growth of the timber. ~ 
Another beam runs just above the bend between these; to it 
rods of hard wood are Inshed, previously driven into the post 
underneath (Fig. 2) A platform is generally made to take the —~ 
paddles and + the nets between the canoe and the outrigger; — 9) 
the puddle blade is of an oval form, 2 feet long by about 6 inches — 
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> with handle in the ceritre,and shaped to fit the eanoa The 





' Isuneh of one of these used to be the occasion of a feast., Kiva ey 


/ wns placed for the gods, after one of whom. it was named and 

_. then supposed to be under his special protection. yeee - 

| Tha facade is only about 12 feet long and 8-10 inches deep; 

— at the top it is usually about 6 inches broad, but bellied out 
considerably underneath. The outrigger is about 8 feet long 


and supported merely by two crooked sticks, lashed across the — 


| topofthe canoe 


The die, or drum, is always stationery, and usually of very > 


— Jarge size ; it has cenerolly a special roof. Its general shape .. 


(Figs. 5, 6) is the ordinary, but it is much more bellied and cut 
out deeper at the ends than ts customary in Fiji. Dy ae 

The double canoe is not known now, and only one is 
specifically remembered; it was termed eleie, Tn legends it is 
aways referred to as the ahom or the te feu rua; the former 
term I do not believe to be derived from English. Canoe- 

_» aniling is a forgotten art, but the language possesses all the 

 -heeessary terms forit. The sail is said) to have been minde of 
the fine mats. There is in the island one steer oar, belonging to 
a canoe of about 60 feet in leneth, judging from the relative 
levath of the steer oar to the canoe in Fiji. 3 





























XTIL Srose axp Swen. Axes. 


Stone axes (Plate XXVIII, Figs 1—3) were made of a very 
fine-grained basaltic rock common in the island, or of dense lava 
tubbed down to the proper size and form; they were termed ta 

hofe They were mounted on an elbow stick, as is general m 
the South Pacific. In shape they are roughly reclangn 


flattened above, below, and at the sides, with one end bevelled 
away. T'roportionitely te their size, they are remarkably thick, 
aid the angle of their cutting edge is very blunt Between 
Figs. 1 and 3 there is an almost perfect series of four axes in 
my collection, but two of them have their sides near the butt 

 eonsiderably rounded. There is one axe emaller than Fie. 2, 
bot it appears to have been considerably knocked about and 
chipped. The cutting elge in Fig. 3 is much more acute than 


lower surface flittened, while above it-is somewhat rounded. A. 
rowwh axe of lava bas ite sides rounded, and is proportionately 
considerably thinner than any of the sbove. The axe tepre- 
sented in Fig. 10 was dug up in the grave of the mua (p 464); 
it is termed the voi rome. It ia a singularly well finished and 








‘could get no inférmation as to how it was mounted. There is. 
2 2h 2 | 


| 4s general, while another is also slightly more acute, but has the. 


7, 
- a 


ished specimen. [t was aed by no one except the mua, but: a 
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no sign of its ever having been mounted on the top of a stick 
or in a forked one, but if fixed in any other way there would be 
no object in having both ends sharpened. — = 

The smaller axes are nearly all made from shells, | the 
principal ones used being the clam (Tridacna sp.?) and @ large 
spider shell (Pteroserns bryonca), They are as far aa possible 
aquared, but taper away from the bevelled end considerably. 
Between Figs. 4 and 6 are four intermediate forms; one is 
94 inches long, cutting endl 1 inch broad, but the other only 





dinch, Fig. 6 is the smallest; it has been ground out of a 


very small Tridaena, and still shows the lines on the shell very 
wall A piece of shell, roughly squared and ground. down 
somewhat at one end, is apparently a half-finished axe. There 
is aleo a stone axe amualler than any of these, 14 inches long by 


2 \road and } thick; it has the same general shape as the 


above, but Speen ita use was different. 

L have five shell and one stone implement, used pete 
the pandanus leaves for mats (p, 419), The shell ones.are a 
of Tridacne, and are squared ns far as possible, but taper 
slivhtly. There are two intermediate between Figs. 7 and 8, 
while the fifth tapers very slightly, and very closely resembles 


- the stone form (Fig. 9). 


os 1 ‘Bed Mariner, oe, cif, ee 


XIV. THe 50u asp nis. OFFicEes 


The head chief of the island, or fakpure, was also one of the 
officers of a spiritual chief, who was termed the sow, but who 
really had little to do with the government of the island, and 
who lived wherever he was placer ; the fakpure and the other 
chiefs. The position seeme to have ghee directly comparable to 
that of the how of Tonga,’ but, while the latter had considerable 
temporal power, the sow had none. There are indications, 





however, that the two functions, spiritual and temporal, were. 


not always separate, in some of the privileges of the sow, and im 


his officers and their duty towards him. In the legend of 





Evplanation of Pltte XX VI, 


‘Fig, 1.—Largest stone sxe, — slightly from the wide, 


14.—Transrerse soction of same, by §, 

¢—Intermodinte shaped stone axe to Fig. 3, by J. 

$.—Narrowest stone axe with most acute cutting edge, by f. . > 
- @and 6.—Side views of two shellares, by}, 000 

ee | “es of thimnest shell axe, by 9. 


_ a) 8 are of shell, and Fig, 8 of stone, by 9. 
10,—Sale view of the roironn, o stom poiescnah /atpep tae 


esera3 
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for seeping cleas the Jessen for mats. Figs. T 
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Rahou (Sec. XXV, a), he is described as making a great chief in 
Rotuma, who is called Sowiffwja, while in the legend about the 


coming of the kara (Sec. AXV,g) the office is held bya woman, — 4 


the conqueror in a recent war. The woman's name, Sovhont 
(the woman sov), is at the present day.a very big name and 
restricted to certain jowg; indeed, it is the only woman's name, 
about which IT found any restriction as-to use. In a list 
(App. 1) of the last sixty sow, all are men, but mm many legends: 


Bames are those given to women ut the present day. 


Inquiry merely brought out that that waz before the Tokalaun, — 


or Gilbert islanders, camie to Rotuma, but no further explana- 
tion was ever forthcoming. Possibly the connection was in 
Fonmon, a Noatau sow, who ia supposed to have got the best- 
looking gitls from each’ district, and ordained that from. his 
oifspring with these the au was to be chosen; the name is the 
same as that of the man who brought the Toklau people on 


shore (p. 403). Before this all the sow are stated to have come ” 


from Noatau. | 

The appeintment: to the office was fora term of six months, 
eich district taking it in turn to appoint. The old sow however 
could continue as long as he liked, or aa long as he eould 
Taanage to get together the great masses of food that he was 
required to provide, The Rotuman year likewise consisted of 


six months: Noatauta, Houenta, Fosuoghonide, Aasepta, — 


Afopuide, and ee The list is approximately the same 
as given by the Wilkes Expedition (p, 402), but there is the 
month Tuftafi, which corresponds to NVoeotevia. Probably the 
former name was the correct one, antl the latter a modem one 


from the great feast heldin that month in Nootan. Aaspta and 


Ayopugiia too in my list have changed places. Oipapta is 


Stated to correspond to. January and July, but my information 


reversed this order and made it correspond to June and 


December. The division into months was stated to me nob to. 


have been into moons, but to have been arbitrary, each 
consisting of a-certain number of days, but not the same 
number in each month, while the sum total was the same as 
with us, Unless record was very tarefully kept of days, I fail 
to see the methed. Crops do not come regularly in auch low 


Antitudes, but vary much in accordance with the time of 


planting. Tlie coming of certain fish on to the reef however is 4 
very regular and well known, as is the breeding of the different ~ 


‘species of birds ; there is also the fructification of the breadirnit — 


in October. All the same, [ doubt whether a month was not 
rather a moon, and the Rotuman year six moons; an English — 


year would then be two Rotuman years und one month. 


The sou had as attendants a number of officers whose duty it 7 
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* at the new moon it was his own district which had to bring 
him, and it was the business of the fakpure to lock after this 
© and see that they were properly paid. If he desired a new 
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was to protect him, at the risk of their own lives, even if he 


\ Was fighting with their own districts; they were drawn out of 


all the districts and supposed to be representative men of each: 
If the sow was killed in war, they were all killed too, if they 
did not die fighting. Their bodies, however, were not mutilated, 
ani were always given lack to their own districts to Wury, 
Their nomes or titles were in order of pees mud (chief 
priest), Angnata, titoyre, falpure (head chief), fanhoqa (wife-to 
sou), Jahow, fagata, tonhide (messenger), and mafwida (the 


. presiding officer over all feasts). 


The dress of the sow consisted of a fine mat, over which the 
maliida was worn, This dress was made of the leavea of the © 
snava ( Pandonus sp. ?), split up, and plaited together like sinneb ~~ 
at the top, and hanging down Tee They were stained for the | 


most part red, but some might be left white. Black was some- 
times introduced by means of the bark of the a, a- pecies of 
banana, which on drying turns a dull black. Another cress, 
shkegia to some of the officers, waa the Wdli; it appears to 
have been really a sort of apron, maile of a fine mat, and hung 
down in front. It was almost completely covered with the red 
feathers of the arwmea (Mizomela chermesina, Gray); its use 
Was restricted to particulor feasts. Round the neck might be a 
necklace of beads of whales teeth, the fifui ie, and on enol ~ 
Wrist was the maleli, described to me as a round piece of turtle — 
bone. I dug up one when I opened the graves of the. 


| mee 5 
it is certainly not bone, but resembles somewhat the horny anil 


prismatic layers of the outer part of a pearl shell, — It is about 


| 2 inches in diameter, and has a large hele in the ventre 


(Plate XXV, Fig. 7) On the breast was the pearl shell, tiag Aape, 
but the really distinctive part was the mafida, which it was 
taboo for any one elee to wear. The mufelft was only worn by 
the mwa as well as the sow, but the other ornaments were more 
(generally used. | 





roligions rites. He was however in no way under’ the priests 


> of the different atue (p. 468), nor does be seem to have had any 
_ ‘connection with them. Tt was his business to preside over the | _ 
feasts, and, whatever might be desired, he had to pray for atthe =~ 





Sime time as he poured out the kare to the | 
when fou, under the protection of this god, ao ch cq | 
harmed by spirits and ghosts. “He lived where he was put, but 





a: . The duty of the sou was simply to see after the proper. = by 
> performonce of the various feasta, all of whieh had: -some . 


could not be = 
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e eerey§ he simply had to give the falpure the name of the girl ~~ 
= e had ehosen, and she remained with him till he gave up bie ~ 
office or sent her away, : ; | 
Of the other officers, the Aagnata, titepu, faioa, and fagate 
formed with some of their rt a special guard for the sow, 
always accompanying him; they usually belonged to four © 
veral ‘districts. ae were armed with spears, which in | 
times of peace—ie,, if the sou was not engaged in a war—always = 
had their ends covered with a etrip o 5 leaf, tied a0 
Two of these spears, or jouw, obtained from Rotuma, are yery 
remarkable; they were evidently spliced on to a handle, whieh 
waa said to be of soft wood. The splice is 6-7 inches long, 
not cut in one, but really in two parts, in such a way that 
it could not possibly by any chance slip, Above this the 
spears have a length of 34 feet carved, and on the end of one  % 
are fixed the spines of the stinging ray with sinnet; there — 
ate three perfect spines, and there is also the butt.end of a 
fourth, the rest of which has broken off. These spines have 
along their edges recurved teeth, so that, when thrust into 
any one, they cnn oF be extracted with difficulty and make a . 
very jagged wound. H left in the wound, after being broken off, 
they peainsl work their way through the body and come out 
elsewhere, Any one meeting the sow had to pay the proper 
marks of respect : to sit down at the side of the path, lower the 
. hair, and cover the face. Failing to do so, they would have the _ 
 speara thrust into them, the stinging rays broken off, and also ~ 
© “the soft wood handle; the spear would then be grasped in the ~ 
hand, and the offender thrust at with the spliced end. 
|. The sow commences office in Voatauta, and at once the district 
‘in which he is placed holds big fish-drive, and on the following 
day a feast; this feast and fish-drive ia termed the kako-sose ™ 
(the washing in the salt-water), and was supposed to purify the — 
sou for the biggest feast in the year, which almost at once 
followed, the tof, The ton/ida was sent round the island to tell 
the people, and at the same time seized all food, pigs, cloth, ~ 
mats, ete. he saw on the read; he was usually accompanied by & 
all the boys to assist him in seizing and carrying the things to (= 
the sov. On the day, the sou was stuffed out to as large a size «| 
as possible with mats and sticks, and dressed for the first time — 
in the malhida and mou/eli; he sits on the right under an 
awning alone, with his officers in another opposite to him, and 
the people on one side’ The mafutde calls out the name of the | 
sou, widressing him on: this occasion as Fawpa, on which the 
foniida causes the food which the sow has had prepared to be © 
brought forward. and piled up in the middle; i satan nosed 
to be lnrger than any pile which should be prepared ond ~ 
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brought during that day. Next the near relatives of the sow are 
called, and they have to make a heap nearly as biz. In sue- 
cession come the mua and his people, and the different districts 
likewise; a few small heaps, too, used to be made for the dead 
sou, and were the perquisites of the priests. The sou and the 
mua exchange hegps, and the different districts likewise; there 
are no heaps for the other officers of the sov. The fara is 
prepared, and after being called and poured out to the different 
dead sou, is called to the living sou and his officers in the given 
order, The chewing, which is performed as usual by the women, 
is presided over by the fasiheya. After the feast the fanhoge, 
too, divides out the residue to the several officers and districts, 
which take it home with them, Separate presents of food and 
eh used to bé brought to the sow at the same feast by all the 
Another feast nearly as big, the sisiolda, almost immeiliately 
used to follow in Noatau on the top of the hill of Seselo, where 
the sow are buried, The Jara is poured on to the graves of the 
several sou, and the living sow, after recerving it, has to eat of 
all the different grasses on the hill. Two small feasts follow at 
Ranulda and Vaimossi, where two son, kided in war, were 
buried, the latter by the Niuafoon people. All the aw were 
buried, quite independently of their district, on this hill but 
the flat top was divided roughly into separate graveyards for 
the several districts. The one belonging to Itomotu is cha- 
ratterised by its large flat basaltic stones: there is only one for 
‘Pepji and Juju, and that of Noatan ig very large. Many of the 
stones are immense; one belonging to 4 Noatan son is of beach 
sand rock, about 10 feet long hy & broad and 5-6 inches thick, 
and another is represented by a small cannon obtained probably 
from some whaler, The bodies are recumbent and buried about 
6 feet deep. | | | ? 
_ In Howeata, there is a big feast in Oinafs, to which all-go 
_ except the fankoya; in Oipapta there ate three big feasts im 
_ Juju, Malaha, and on Muasolo. At the first the sew is not 
_ present, but the mua takes his place, and to the thinl the 
Jogate goes as the sou, dressed in the malhida, As soon as it is 
> over he returns the malhida to the sow, and at the same time 
_ Smears him plentifully with the turmeric, or mena, with which 
r st Sonos sa oes retires by the back door, and on ve 
» -following day his people have to eet nice 4g iy ‘a bie pile of io | 
' and bring it to the sou. The tase were | busi Dy Mads 7! 
 &small hill near Lopta, in Oinafn ; there were two holes for the 















Pisced. ‘The position was a sitting one, with the tiaf Aapa, or 
ee breastplate, round the neck, and between’ the legs 
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"the evironu (Plate XXVITT, Fig. 10) was placed. ‘The holes were 
amply covered over by a mat, but otherwise open; over them — 
wis a native house. When a former mya died, he always had © 

to be buried by the living mua, With him, bunt with no one else, 
was uauilly placed a piece of the bark of the breadfruit tree, 
> se that he might have a crop in the next world. Fouma (Sec. 

1 XXYV,d) is supposed to have told them where to bury. the mua, 








_ and to have built the house there. _ For this the people had to 7 
, ut pests and bring sinnet. Two men, however, fram Savelai 
> omitted to dose. The whole is finigheil except one end, for 
Which two posts are wanted ;s0 Fouma drives one of these men 
into the hole and places the other as. crosspiece over him. A 
large hole is dug underneath, and the people are told ta bury all 
the mua there, but never to fill op the hole. 
At the feast the house waa always rethatehed, the old thateh 
being equally divided, to ensure the possessors a fruitful season. 
When this was completed, the Lave was prepared, and a whole 
‘tanoa poured out to the dead mua, A great quantity of food is 
then placed in the honse, xs this fenst differed from. all others 
in that no food could’ be carrie! away from it. The mua alone 
can enter the house, and so has to earry all the food in. The 
old people, both men and women, while he is doing, so, walk in 
procession round the house, while a prayer for a fruitful season 
is chanted, each fruit being mentioned by name. 


Te motes sarwgoson, mewn — Be fruitful, mighty spirit, sew, 
Ete moiea favorou, mwa.  ... Be fruitful wo the tiva tree, mua, 
Temore ac, Gi, dh, i . ©=6 «Be fruitful to os, oh, oh, ah 

Atoien $f coh a = ec unved vb a fruitful fara. 

Te wien ae, Gh, Gh, Oh, éte., ete..... Tutti to us, Oh, dh, Gh, ete, 
Be te wavs be ¢ wal, Gh, dh, dh. . ste biti 
CUlirua-oi, 


The langnage is antique, and now nearly forgotten; I could | 
get.no translation to the last two lines. The third and fourth ~ 
lines are repeated with the names forall other fruits substituted 
for the if and fore; wifrua is supposed to mean that it is 
finished. All carry during the ceremony a stick, the poki: itis 7 
held over the head with both hands and moved rhythmically — 
to and fro with the singing. The naragosow was explained to 
meas the head of Limari, the abode of departed spirits, and | 
also as the god of the winds, rain, and sun, but Marafu | 
identified him us being the same as Tagalow Sirim (See. XV), 
Daring Voatauta, Howeata, and Cipapla, on aceount’ of all 
these feasts, marringe use| to be forbidden, except the parties “— 
bad been formerly murried; the idea was that it would canse a 9 

’ great deal of work in preparing the feast. During the. other’ 
» three months, all planting and house-building had to be done: 
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> The sow was leit alone, but was not allowed to relax in any part _ 
_ of his state or to go anywhere by 2 oe aN 
Peculiar, I believe, to the sou was a stool with four very 


thick lees, and carved ont above so-aa to fit the body, when 
seated on it Ite height is about 10 inches at the sides by 
7 in the middle, and breadth about 16 imches. It is carved. 
cut of a solid block of fifo, and has nnidemeath, between two 
of the legs, a piece left with a-hole in it, to hang it wp by. 
The one, figured , is considerably more massive thou two others 
which I saw, but one of these waa evidently of no great age. 
XV. . Revicron- ie § 
Long before the advent of the missionaries to Rotuma, the ~~ 
© religion of ita people seems to have degenerated into the ~— 7 
=  groasest superstition and o mere belief in afua, a generic mame — 7 
> — for all devils, spirits, and ghosts. It is also used for the soul, 
as we understand it. These afwa were ever ready to punwh ~~ 
- and prey on any one who did not propitiate them with plentiful 7 
_ gifts of food and kava. Each dog had its own efua, but several ~ 95 | 
‘Aoag might acknowledge a big afua over all, while they each - oe 
had thetr own aéua. At the same time, so ‘long as they-pro- . 9— 
» pitinted their own atwa, no great harm could happen to them,- 3 
> unless a greater afwe laid a curse on them, causing sickness, ~ 
etc.; the afwe, though, could only affect them persenally,and 
had little or no power over their crops. This afue might be 
termed “the god of the hoag,” but there was olso an inferior 
class of afua, who might be called *denil apirits,” whose sole 
delicht it was to go about causing sickness and death. To 
them only an evil influence is asenbed, and they were said to 
have been called up by Oli, who lived near Maftau, to assist 
him to conquer the Ninafoou people, and then to lave got too 
powerful, so that they could not themselves be driven away —7% 
- (p 402) Their dwelling-places were in trees, stones, and > 
- rocks; certain Aifo trees in Itoten and Ttomotu were favourite  —— 
| dwelling-places for them, but some were said to enter into men, 
such as a man with a big belly, a mafasiri, or with a crooked 
finger or cross-eyea. The still inferior class of afwa, but a class 
with little or no power of itself alone, would best be termed — | 
» “the ghosts of men.” They could be to some extent called up 4) - 
~-ab will by the relations to assist them against their enemies | 
and to cure them of sicknesses of a certain class, supposed to ba _ 
pate mips soiccens chet oS ear Fa “pa, ally 3 
Over and above all these one o great deity, Zaparce 
Siria. ‘The term siri wos applied to anything ligger than’ 20m 
anything else, but for. siria I had the meaning “acting — 77 
wickedly" given to me by Father Chevreul. Among hia, “9 J 
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to for food, to make the trees fruitful, for rain, or in any great 
enterprise in which all were taking a part. He could avert a 


> hurricane or any other great calamity, but all his attributes: * 
Zz 


g he does not condern himeelf with the doings of 


’ the atue. * At one time ZLayi ond (titi, heaven and earth, 
4 


are reat; 


were jommed together and touched one another. Dut a man of 


Lagi, Layatea, lay down with a woman of Ot/iti, Papatea, and : 


as they were lying a child was born, who, rising on his knee, 

pushed the heaven and the earth apart, and only on the 

prayers of his parents, who did not want to lose sight of one 

another, desisted from rising to his full height.” This child is 
called Tagaroe or Tagaloa, : 

- Fagaioa had a son, Toiragoni, personitied by a turtle, to. 


> whom, wherover he goes, all leaves come, To him in the sea 
* the sume attributes are ascribed as his father has on the land, 


> bat I could not tind that he had any acts of worship, 

 Fagelon was the god of the sow and the mea > to him- and im 
_. ‘his honour were probably all their feasts and dances, He was 
| never called upon by name, but he was to them the indefinahle 
| something which directs and guards everything; he was never 
5 ‘addressed directly, but usually by the term sonotifw, which 
| —seoma to have been applied generally to all guis. The maua's 












 fruitfulness to the crops and trees; it was sung only by the old 
people, a singular mark af great reverence. His dwelling was 


| was prayed to for a plentiful harvest by the old people at mvid- 
> day the full sunshine. If a boy was born, all wo d rush out 
| of the house and, with fiting of guns, call ont, * Sa-Ao-Ag 2” 
|. Tageloa was supposed to hear, and accordingly direct the life 
+ of that boy, whe | 


The “hoag gods” were usually mearnated in the form of some 
animal, as the fenifa@ (the hammer-headed shark), jule (sand- 
| piper), ofwat (lizard), mafrop (gecko), ete. Should o man by 

any chance have happened to kill one of the partioular animal 
whieh was his afuc, he would bave had to make a hig feast, cut 


would be buried, Other animals, other than their own parti- 
eular one, could be killed as they liked, as only their own atwa 
in this elass had power over them. To take t 


of Maftan: for him there was a priest, termed an apnovitu, who 


| officinted on all great occasions, and a priestess, called hy the — 
game nome, whose business. it was to cure sicknesses, and 


467 | 


attributes are the giving of the fruita of the earth and the Ww 
' forecasting and directing of the lives of men. He was prayed - 


feast and dance on the top of Muasolo was a prayer to him for ~ 
- above, and he was accordingly supposed to see everything. He ~ + 


= a lie was to become a warrior, a sailor, ete.” | 
| He could thus be approached directly without the aid of priests, - 


all his hair off and bury it, just in the same way as a mau 9 
tanifa, the god © : 


andl, . 
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indeed, to see to all minor troubles. For the apiotite was a 
house of seme sort, round which the people were forbidden to 
sing and dance, Should Maftau be in trouble or be going to 
war, a big feast would be held, and the best of everything would 
be placed in the sea for the fanifa;: a root of kava, a pig, taro, 
yams, etc. and always a cocoanut leaf. Much, too, would be 
given to the epiottu, but always uncooked. Presently sounds — 
would be heard from the house in which the apioiitu was,and 
he would come out, smeared with paint, foaming oat the mouth, 
quivering all over, and falling into the moat hormble convulsions. 
- He would perhaps seize a teva fonot ond dram its contents, 
- tear a pig in pieces and eat it raw, or take great mouthfols oftun- 
cooked yam, the taste-of which is exceedingly fiery. Presently ~~) > 
he would fall down in convulsions and speak; he did not speak 
for himself, but the fanaa, who was in him, spoke, nor did he — — 
remember at all afterwards what he said. For the time he was 
all-powerful, and, what he told the people, they had to.do; but, 
when he recovered, he was simply one of themselves agnin, 
The priestess was, on the other cana really more a doctress, 
called in by the present of a pig and a mat. Sle would getinto — 
- a frenzy, and so drive the devil which was troubling the person 
- away. At the same time she never failed to give them he 
- andother remedies These offices were held by families, and 
| their mysteries, ench ss they were, passed on from parent to. 7” 
 ehild, The god of Matusa waa the Aoie, a stinging ry, which ia | 
_ common on the reef fint. There is an old man there now, who . 
| ¢omes of the family of its apioiitu, and claims that these fish — 
_ used to come round him on the reef and follow him about. — 
Curiously enongh, there are several old people who profess, and = 
evidently believe, that they have seen them following him, — a 
The “devil _spiria” are productive of evil. Thus, if people 99) 
' go und esse. themselves near certain Aifo trees, they will he 
 «esught by an afwe, called Fotogfurn, and either die or meet 
with some accident. In front of Vailoga, Noatau, if you ses the © 
devil spirit there, a reef eel, called ia, yon will be sure to die 7) 
Here, opposite two rocks outeide the reef, no lights maybe shown 4 
_ at might, and-all doors towards the sea in the houses must be 9] | 
shut No one, passing along, may have a lighted torch, or ‘he ~~ 
will be sure to hear the drums sounding and die On some 
nights, too, there is a fishy smell, when the fue have been 
" ee sp zoms dead man to eat. Aniufiuf, the caveof many 
hate," 1s teir especial abode, but off Solkopi they have a lund, ~~ 
Hed Falianogo, under the sea, from aa ethan i with — 
only two eyes are occasionally washed up on the beach. Itis ay 
taboo to touch or eat these, and any one doing ao would swell. 7) 

















* Fide * Quart. Jour. Geo, Suc.." lir, 1898, pp. 7-9. 
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soon to die. They” 
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up and die. A particular shark here is a devil, and has the 


sume power as the ia. 


When a man died, he was supposed to go to Limeri, leavin 
the island at Liuokoasta. This waa supposed to be a lan 
uniler the sea off Losa, full of cocoanuts, pigs, and all that man 
could wish for, and where all the ghosta of men dwell, Any 
things buried with the body would be taken by its ghost ta 


damari. On the grave food ond keve were placed for a time, 


until the ghost should depart. Some ghosts were suppose to 
ro to Houa, a small islet on the reef off Oinufa; they were, 
however, only supposed to stay there for a time, subsequently 
passing straight into the sea, | 


Should a man be sick, the most. powerful way of curing him 
was for the mts of a child, which had recently died, to go to 
its grave and call out for its soul to come out, saying that the 
keve ts oll finished, After a tame their cries will be heard, and 
sey will pray the child’s ghost to go and prevent any other 
soul from interfering with the sick man’s soul, thie being in 
former times thoroughly believed to be the cause of all bad 
sicknesses and death. A man could likewise eall on his dead 
people, if he quarrelled with any one, to take that one away- 
So ingrained are they with this idea that Albert, one of the 
most intelligent men on the island, gave me this os the cause 
of ite great decrease in population: “ You see, the people were 
always quarrelling with one another about their anand Fou. 
They had only to wish that their father and mother would 
come and take ther oppenents away, and they would be sure 

(the ghosts) “watched over the chiefs 
lly. Tf any one took their food, they would cause their 








eles to swell up, and they would die. It” (the decrease) * is 
stopped tiow, #3 the ae and afva were all driven away in the 
war at Matusa~ (p. £75). | Sad | 

In 1894 0 big wave came and washed out a number of bones 
from a new graveyard at Matusa, close to the beach. <A great 
meeting was then held in the district’ of both Wesleyans and 
Roman Catholics, and « deputation was sent by it te request the 


~ white magistrate to let them remove the ahs fine On his 
inquiring the renson, they stated that it was | 


wecaus? the afva of 
the sea were always angry, when anything red was put up near 
the sea, and that some one had put up red palings, so that the 


‘fun hed sent these waves to wael them away. 


T have one charm from the island (Plate XXV, Fig. 6); it is 


merely the end of a whale’s tooth, burned tn the fire; with a hole 
) bored through it, and was worn round the neck. Of anguries T 
observed and regarded. They always consisted of something 
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> in, and chorms were expecially worn against their evil conse- 
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_of one distriet would steal a woman out of the 


b of all to Thuintain the integrity of the land, and the vietors 
© might on some future occasion be themselves in the position of 


_- might depose the conquered chis 
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connected with the person's afua. Dreams were much believed . ~ 


quences, — 
AVI. . WARFARE. : ; 4 


Tn the island of Rotuma there was always, as has before been =~ 
indieated, a great rivalry between Noatau and Facuta under J 
their respective chiefs, Marafu and Riemkow With Noatan , 
usually went Oinafa and Malaha, while Faguta had Itoteu and | 
Itomotu. Thia gave « considerable superiority in numbers to “$4 
Faguta, but it was usually equalised by a division in Ttoteu, the 
north side of which was always at variance with the south, | 
both sides claiming the right to the ehieftainship, Probably ——— 
the orginal cause was due to the conquest of the sland by the. 
Ninafoon people, whe seem to have settled and intermarried 
muinly-in the northern districts There was never any 
difficulty in finding a reason, if fight was desired, as any 
pretext could be seized on, The chief of one district might 
fail to pay the proper marks of respect to the sow, if he 
many to the other district, or, if tributary, might omit to — © 
send his tribute. If no cause came to hand readily, the chief 7% 

other district, 
and then, without waiting for the other district to demand her = # 
return, would declare war himself, No violence was offered to 
the woman, nor indeed to any women during the war; the sé 
women simply followed their several districts, and ministered > 
to their wounded. — is ~_ = 

There were no great advantages to be gained from the war > 
by the winning side, The villages of the vanquished might be 
sacked, but they were seldom burnt; their plantations might 
be overrun, but there was little wilful destruction, Al Pigs 4 





were, of course, regarded as legitimate apoil. The ‘vanquis 


+ would perhaps promise to pay to the conquerors so many 


baskets of provisions or so many mate and canoes, a promise. 

which was always faithfully and speedily performed, even 7% 
though they might accompany the last part of the payment —~ 
with a fresh declaration of war, The victorious side obtained 
no territorial aggrandisement, as it was to the common interest a 





the vanquished. Nominally first-fruits were claimed hy the = 
victors from the chief of the vatgeebes. Or pittians ‘thé vidtors OM 
éfs, ood put nominees of their (7 
own in their places, Small unruly chiefs of their own districts 08 
were often got rid of in this way. Such n course had, however, “oo 
relatively little permanence, as the chiefs formed a kind of enste z= 
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471 | 
of their own, entrance into which followed birth very jealously. : 
There was no such thing as indiscriminate slaughter or de- 
_ beuchery of the women after a fight. A faksoro (p. 403) of a 
) — root of Aare and a pig from the conquered was always re- 7 


aa 


spected for one night. Both sides remained where they were, 7 
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F as if an armistice had been concluded between them. Unless a * 
| fresh foksoro, with food sufficient for all, was presented on the — 
_ following morning, hostilities would be resumed, but usually ~~ 
| ~—s-peace was arranged before this id 


M _ "There was always a distinct declaration of war of some sort, 
- It was not uncommon for the chief of the one side to send to 7 
| the chief of the other a definite challenge for a particular day ~ 
* and place. Hf acanoe of one district passed in front of the 7 
chief's house in another district without lowering its gail,a ~ 
-  faksero for the insult would be demanded, and if not forth 
coming, war would be declared at once. If war was not ~ 
cs declared, if was tantamount to the submission of the insulted — 
Wartare in Rotuma was the exact opposite to what it was in 
Fiji The women were never molested: ambushes and sur- 
‘prises were unheard of The two sides met usually on the 
’ more or less flat land by the beach, and a regular battle between 
them ensied. Previously the afwa of both sides were pro- 
|  pitinted by the different Asay separately, There were no 
|  tommon district righta. Tayuloa Siria was not invoked, accord- 
_ ing to Marafu, as such small matters did not concern him, and, 
hs as he was the god of both sides, it was quite unnecessary. On @ 
the night before the battle, great feasts and dances. wore held — | 
— by both sules, and the latter were nsually repeated by the two 
© sides, when opposite one another in the field, before the battle 
commenced, All were clothed in a Jebalege or the taltakei, 
and decorated with flowers; on the head was the war hat,a  — 
wooden or bambooframework covered with tappa and ornamented 
with the long tail feathers of the boatswain bird. Round tha ~ 
neck of each, there was sure to be a charm, while the bodies 7 
of all were smeared with turmeric.and the aoot of the hifo not, 
There usually were two or three lines of veterans, differently | 
armed, while behind these followed the young men and boys, 
with stones or any weapons they might happen to have, In 
late wars the chief weapon was of course the gun, with which 
| the first. line was armed. A second line, armed with long, = 
©  potnted sticks, termed wolf, took the offensive when they came> © 
~ to elose quarters; they aguin were speedily followed by the” 
éelabmen. In the old days the battle commenced usnally with: 7 
a shower of stones, and then a rush would be made by the firsé- > 
Ime, armed with the wok, the second line, armel with clubs, 


| 





‘ ‘teeth of a shark, probably one of the Carchariid®. ‘The 


| the teeth are not recurved, and are set in two grooves, cat in 


> sinnet through one hole in each tooth, while the holes 
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following on their heels. The chief, with his hoay, was usually” 

in the centre, and here there were three lines: the wot men and 

then a few men armed with a shark’s-tooth weapon, the rant 

and lastly the clubmen, among whom was the chief. The 
young men and boys during the whole time kept up an incessant 
fire of stones over the heads of these lines, and acted on the- 
flanks. Stones held in the hands were likewise weapons used 
jn close quarters ; they were termed jigfse. The best of these 
were inade out of one of the livalve shells of the giant 
Tridacna, ground down to a more or Jess oval shape. A 
croove, too, in them was commonly worked for the thumb, 
so that a firmet grip might be obtained. Others were of lava 
or basalt, andl were used indifferently for striking or throwing. 
The oikoaya was described to me asa weapon, about 6 feet 
long, with a Jong round handle, 1 inch thick, knobbed at the 
end, The other end was broadened ont to about 5 inches, 
and set between slips of bamboo, tied on, were the recurved 


5 
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top of the handle was described to me as paddleshaped. [fb 
was always a very rare weapon, and much prized. I have the 
end of one 27 inches long. The central stick has evidently 
heen smoothed down with great care with a shark’s-skin file, ~ 
and holes have been bared completely through it for the sinnet, 
with which the teeth are tied on. Twoorthree holes are bored 
through the several teeth for the sinnet, which is exceptionally | 
neatly made. The bamboo slips are underneath the sinnet; 

their object is evidently to keep the teeth in their place on the 

edge of the main stick. The idea of the weapon was to seize - 
an enemy with it and draw him out of his line, while one of the 
warriors of the third line clubbed him to death Another 
shark's-tooth weapon was the knife, of fo pilte; Iam nob 
certain, though, wietbihs it was really a Rotuman weapon or 
not. The one in my possession is about 28 inches long, 
and seems typical of the Tokalau, or Gilbert islands, Th 


handle is in section nearly square and about 6 inches long ; 
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the edge of the sticks. The teeth are firmly bound on nics 


the stick are set well back. The groove for the teeth stops 
short about 1 inch from the end, which i# somewhat pointed. _ 

The club, or oipeluga, 19 of the general type shown im 

| Mr. Edge Partington’s illustrations; its length is from 34—t feet. _ 
_ The transversely carved lines of the end are very characteristic. 

. Thetransverse section here is that of a much-flattened rhombus, 

and these lines rise from the sides to the centre at regular in-- 
tervals, and join with those of the opposite side on the same face: 
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of the club They are cut regularly from the bottom for 2-3 
’— inches perhaps, and then one on one of the sidea of the rhombus 
* is left wneut; it will be cut in the other three sides of the. 
rhombus. On the other side of the rhombus, on the same side 
of the elub, it will be the next of these grooves that will be 
- feft unent. On the other side of the elub two neighbouring 
| grooves to the above will be left.’ Then perhaps ofl will be out 
fr another interval of 2-3 inches, and four will be left uncut 
preciscly as before. At the top of this part, they are not always 
fhe two next one another that are left wneut, This cutting I 
Believe to be quite typical of Rotuma ; the three in my own 
Pollection are all pial in this way, and so likewise are one in 
the British Museum and ove, which I saw in Fiji. Two in my 
possession haye carved handles; all the carving is in straight 
ines, but on one are some figures of sharks and lizards, One 
club in my possession was used by the great-grandfather 
or granduncle of Marafu in the war against Riemkou: about 
1800 (p. 473). The balance of all is excellent and well 
Adapted to their use as two-handed swords, Used as an axe, 
Bke a Fijian club, they would mot be nearly auch efficient 
Weapons. The spear, or you (Pp. 453), Waa not used for any- 
fling sive processions, but the wok, a) pointed stake about 
B—! feet long, took its place; it was described to me os gener- 
Ally perfectly round, pointed at both ends, anid used. for both 
thrusting and striking. | 
_ The earliest war remembered is spoken of as the “arent 
Malaha war." There were two brothers, Kunou and Maragson, 
who lived with their sister Suogmasto in Malaha. In. their 
turn on the occasion of a feast, the three prepare fond, and carry 
it to the zou, who wus at that time dwelling in Savelei. Thea 
brothers placed their food on the ground outside the sou's house, 
or sm wre, but the girl, being of a chief family, entered to place 
het food in the 4olona (p. 422), She was then nine to place 
it on the ground, and told to stop with the ae, The sv in fact 
wauted to make Suogmasto his fowhoge, as he had a perfect 
Might to do. The right, however, was not generally: insisted 
upen, and here the great tsuli came in in the fact thati he’ had 
) not sent his old fonfoga away fret, nor sent his sowhide, or 
- messenger, anid other officers to summon Snogmasto and esanort 
cher tohim. After the feast the brothers found out about the 
Insult, and weeordingly took Tua, the chief of Malulim, and made 
him the sou, establishing him In Mutusa. Bnt seon they took 
iim away from there and bronght him back to Malaha, leaving 
his cousin, a Malala man, called Froamonton, to look after 
_ @verything in Matuzs. Riemkon, on Tua’s return to Malaha, at. 
~ onee proceedéad wp the island to Matusa, and. conferred the 
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office of sow on Froumontou, who had managed to much 
ingratiate himself with the people of Tboten and Itomotu. He 
then took him alone the south side of the island, ani estab- 
lisheal him in Faguta.. In consequence of Ttiemkou's action, 
Marafu stepped in, and as a result the sides in the war were 
Noatau, Oinnfa, and Malaha vr. Faguta, Ttoteu, and Ttomotu, or 
Marafu + Riemkou. The fighting is said to have taken place 
all along the line, to have been continous for several days, and 
the slaughter to have been enormous; nearly all the young men 
on both sides are said to have been killed, and many whole 
Villages to have been completely depopulated. The brunt of the 
fighting really fell on Noatau and Faguta, but in Malaha aloe 
over one hundred are said to have fallen. ‘The date is given by 
Froumonton, who was the paternal great-grandfather of Albert. 
Albert is about sixty-six years old, and, if to this thirty years 
is added for the two generations between him and Froumontou, 
the date would be placed at the heginning of this century. 
There was another war, in 1858, between Malaha and Ttoten | 
the indirect canse was Christianity, which Malaha bad 
embraced, while Itoten still remained firm to its old religion. 
In it Malaha was worsted, and lost abont fifty: A ship 
present. ot the time assured the victory to Itoten by lending 
them guns and other weapons and sending her crew ta assist 
in the fray: they afterwatds, too, took away a considerable 
number of men from Malaha aa labourers. . | 
After the “great Malaha war” was a long period of 
quiescence, due to the exhaustion of both sides and the 
changes, which naturally followed the coming of the white man. 
The enmity between Marafu and Riemkou still however 










| _ eontinued, and was only waiting for an opportunity to ive Tse 
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to open hostilities At last about 1857 Marafu obtainedy a 
small cannon off one of the whalers, and an opportunity wys 
soon found The immediate cause seems to have been that de 
chief of Teukoi, in Itoteu, passed by the-sow in Faguta in be 
cance without lowering its sail. At the time he was on his way: 
‘up to see Marafu, to bed a pig from him to take to a woman in_ 
-Faguta, as a fuksoro for sume offence or other, Riemkow, 8, 
when the sow was in his district, he wns his protector, was 
furious at the insult, and arranged: to intercept the canoe on ita . 
return to Tenkei, but this failed, as the canoe was taken home 

_ along the north side and round the west end of the island, 
‘Messages passed in consequence between Riemkou and Marafu, 
but the latter settled the matter by going up to Toukol along. 
without loosing his hair Riemkou then sent to Marfu to 
_ challenge him to return along the south side of the island, and” 
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Teceived a reply from Marafa that that was what he intended \ 
to do. Meantime the Noatau people came through the bush to 
Teukoi, dragging the cannon with them. This cannon is said to 7 
have been the first firearm used by the natives in war. That — 
night a big dance was held in Teukot, and on the following 
morning Marafu moved up aleng the south side and mes 
Riemkou in Faguta, At firet the cannon struck terror into the 7 
people of Faguta, but they soon. rallied, aa after the firat few — 
shote it got clogved, and a fierce battle ensued, More than 7 
one hundred of the Noatan men were killed, and among these 
Marafu, bat the war was quickly concluded, as Riemkou ~ 
allowed the Noatau people to carry the body of Marafu away 


and bury it on the bill of Seselo, as he had formerly been soi; 
the cannon also was taken uway and placed as a gravestone over — 
Marafu. <A great number of pigs and an immense quantity of 4 
vegetables and mats were paid os indemnity and for ransom. | 
The loss on Riemkou’s side ts said to have been but slight. a 
The office of zou was abolished after a war known as the ~ 
“ Matusa wor” m 1869 or 1870. While the rest of the island 
was for the most part Roman Catholic or Wesleyan, the aouth 
side of Ttoten and to some extent the north side also still clung © 
to the old religion; the people of Matusa and Losa, ond indeed 
of the whole of the west end of Itoteu, were Christian. Tuauran- — 

*  toka was chief of Itoteu, and had a sow in Savelei: Morseu was 7 
the minor chief of Losa and Halafa, while Mafroa was acting. — 
for his futher along the north side of Itoteu; none of these 
were Christians, It really commenced by Morsen keeping on 
contiunally taking ples from Loga and Halafa, till these hae 

. got exasperated and refused to give him any more, threatening 

_ toshoot any one, they might find taking them. Their leader in _ 

this: was Fakansanog, a big name in [toteu, and the futher of its 
present chief. Induced however by a native Fijian missionary, 

they took a2 a fileero to Morseu a pig and a root of Arere, 7 

-aecepted it, but-on the next day seized o pip, and on the day . 

after, trying to seize another, he was resisted, and o deputation — 

sent to Tuurantoka with a root of fava; Taurantoka, in reply, 7 

romised to take Losa and Halafa under his own charge. 
feantime Matron and his father had been baptised inte the 

~ Wesleyan body, and refused ipao facto to have anything to do 

with the sow. Taurantokn at once declared war: the white — 
missionary stepped in and tried to stop it, but a fight was 
inevitable. It was then the south side of Itotea, under 
Tanrantokn and Morseu, againgt the rest of Itoten, under 
Fakamanca, Mafroa, and Albert. The latter was n man of | 

considerable influence, owing to his connection with tha 7 

missions, of a chief fomily, and living in Matusa. The bettla 7 
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took Imost in Matusa, on the read along the south side 
of the ‘sland, at dawn, lasting till midday. Nearly all the 
fighting was on the relatively open beach flat; it consisted of 
desultory firing from behind cocoanut trees. About sixty 
of Tanrantoka's people were killed before he took to flight. 
As a result the office of sou was abolished, Taurantoka and 
Morseu baptised, and Albert, who had shown throughout 
very conspicuous bravery, made chief of Itoteu 
The last. great wor was in 1978, and was practically 
‘Wesleyans +. Roman Catholics, Really it was laxgely brought 
about by white men, working on the old fal Me between 
Marafu and Riemkon. Tt arose throngh the intrigues vi 
Albert, who wished at the council meetings of the chiefs to get 
his name called for tava before that of Tavo, the thief of 
Oinafa. Riemkon was supporting him, as he was jealous of 
_ Marafu, who was both chief of his district and Jakprore, or head 
. ¢hief, of the island. Albert then in a ‘meeting at Oinain 
brought up his own matter ond that of Marafu's two offices ; 
Marafu replied through his brother Hansen, who was lis 
spokesman, or: Avasog, that, as far as the thieftainship of his 
(istrict was concerned, it was no business of theirs, anil that, as 
he was entitled to receive the kava first, it was bis. business to 
_ see that it was called to all in their proper order. Riemkou 
tid not attend the next meeting of the council, and, as he 
| ‘efused to pay a fine, it was considered equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. A white missionary then, called Moore, seems to 
have gone to Albert, and also into -Malaha and> Oinafs, 
__ Practically preaching a war against oH Roman Catholics. As 
> ~ aresult, Riemkou brought a faksoro to Margfu, who accepted it; 
_. snd to settle the matter Riemkon let himself be baptised a 
Wesleyan, The Wesleyans, who had begun te gather, were 
dispersed, and Riemkou at once turned Homan Catholic 
again. Marafu, who at that time was called. ‘Hansen, informed 
’ me that then there was no question of war, and that the affair 
was considered scttled ba: this missionary came and pructi- : 
cally began to preach « war of exte mination agninst the Roman 
: Uatholics yt re Roman doy rye guthered in Faguta  —~ 
| from the whole islet and for resistance, digging out - 
a the interiors of their heuaes ao rifle its. The result was never 
for a moment dowhtful, On the first lay twenty-two men were 
killed, and the Roman Catholics driven on to a small isthmus, 
| whore they were blockailed for two months, At last Riemkou 
waa killed, and all submitted. Throughout the whole war Marafu 
athena Sees the Roman Catholic missionaries, their church and 
- property, and steadily refused to allow any land to be taken 
ol the Kiccaeere 
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XVIL CANSTBALIES. 


Tt was not the custom to cook and eat the slain after a 
battle; indeed, it was held in the greatest abhorrence. There 


has been, however, an account of one such act tranamitted — 
down. It is said to have occurred in @ period of very great — 
famine after two successive hurricanes, when nearly all the pigs 





and food had been consumed 


Koufossi, the son of Riemkou, chief of Faguta, was the sow, « 


while his wife was a girl called Hapta, who belonged to, ond 


had three brothers livmg in Itomotu. By her he had «a son, — 
called Timora. During the famine the three brothers came 


down to see Hepta, and offered to tnke Timora to Itomotn, as 
there was more food there, and the famine was especially bad 


ATT. = . 


in Pepji." Koufossi at once allowed them to take the boy, and — 


told them to feed him with anything fresh they could procure, 


meaning human flesh. They then started for [tomotu, and, as 


they were passing Tarasua Point, they saw a bunch of bananas, 
which they proceeded to cut down to make food for the boy, 
After they had made a fire and oven to cook the bananas, the 
owner's wife came up and asked them who had given them 
leave to take the bunch, They then tried to put her off, but 
without avail; so one made a sivn to the others to keep 


her attention ocoupied, while he came up behind and Killed her 


with one blow on the head with a stick. They then roasted 


her, and, after feeding the child, finished the rest of her between 


them. Later on they killed the woman’s husband, Taipnni, and 


were stoned to death on the reef Hat im front of Itomotu, and 


‘then eaten by the man and woman's relations, their bones being 


all placed in one hole, | 
Timora lived to manhood, but was unfortunate in eve 
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that he ondertook and never able to get a wife. He was 
finally tolled, when” — an old man, by having his head 


crushed by a stone in battle. 
AVIUL Marurmacr 


Until a girl was married, she waa practically free to orin 


what connections she desired, but she was not allowed to sleep | 


in any other house than her parents’. It was considered no 
grace if she bore childr 





‘any way to prevent her getting married, Indeed, a child aoted 


_ | There is no popoi lan] in Pepji, while there is a large swamp in Itamotu 
(see p. 424). | 


and it would not operate in j 
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‘his brother, eattug them likewise. Finally the three brothers 3 
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in the other way if she wanted to marry into another Asay, as 
it proved her fertihty. As soon as she reached a suitable age, 
usually about 15 years, she was given a screen in her parente 
house to herself. Here she might be visited mightly by the 
waa usually left unfastened. Formication is said to have been 
exceptional, The parents were supposed to be ignornt of any 
visita to her. No violence was ever offered; to escape she 
_simply left the screen and entered that of her parents. Men 
were Valuable to the hooey, and her duty was to attract a man, 
who would enter her hoag, The marriage was arranged by the 
parents, all overtures coming In most cases from those of the 
girl. Having fixed on o suitable man,. then visited his 
parents, taking with them a cooked pig and some taro as a 
present, In the case of hig chiefe or owners of the family 
nime, or if the man belonged to a very rich hoag, matters were 
usually arranged the other way, so that the girl would enter the 
man’s Aeoy: his parents then made the overtures. In all cases 
| the consent of the pure of the several Aoag had to be obtained ; 
Marriage in the Aowy was forbidden, and also that. between first 
cousing, A grandchild of a man and wife might marry his or 
her hoisesige, second cousin, if he or she was desvended from the 
- aeghomi, the man’s sister, or the segrerene, the woman's brother, 
but not, it was distinctly stated, if the descent was: from the 
> man’s brother or the woman's sister, both of which relationships 
| are expressed by the term sosoght, The same terms [ understand 
’ to have been used of first cousina to one another, in accordance 
-- with the relationships of their parents, The term wife applies 
| to the father or ee and othont to the mother or aunt 
The affair being settled, the relations and friends of each 
party meet, and make arrangements a4 to the dute and what 
_ ach shall bring to the feast. Every one who is in the least 
degree a relation or a friend is invited, and a portion allotted to 
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© while at a larze one there may be more thon half the island, 


ee Coen very ease is ready cooked, and consists of 
~ es Fa Gebease dafiewto, and roots uf kava, wl Te the te 
| ma 3 hile : 


= | Ata wedding between two Noatan people, and this by no 
means « lunge one, in front of the bride's parents’ house was 





| ace ed some yards away at right angles to the right and left, 
_ In the hand one sat Marafu, the chief of the district, 





| them. Thus, at « small wedding hundreds will be present, — 
and as every one has to bring something, the quantity of food, . 


_ erested an awning of cocoanut leaves, while similar anes were 


_ while ‘scslee th opposite ‘awning to him were the near male 
Telutions of the pair. In the centre of the awning between was 
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a pile of mats, and round these were sitting the women and 
girls, to the numberof about 250. In their midst sat the mapivg, 
the woman who \ 

anke. The former directed every ceremony of t 
the latter had under her charge all the arrangements and 
divided out the food after the feast. The bride and bridegroom 
presently arrived from the religious ceremony, and seated 
themselves on the pile of mats. At once a pati from the 
man's Jong, which had been sitting down a sl 
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wenned the bride, and also her ir or name- — 
the feast, while 


1ort distance away, — 


éame forward; they brought an immense pig, carried between — 


two poles by eight men, a bullock with four carriers, three pigs 
with the same, three pigs with two carriers, an immense root of 


-keve with four carriers, and, lastly, came about twenty men and —— 


boys each with a couple of baskets of food or roots of kara on o 
stick on one shoulder. These were placed down in a heap on the 
right, and the bearers at once retired to join the men, who were 
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sitting under the trees at some distance. A amall heap had ~~ 


been previously placed in the centre; this, and this alone, was 
cut up and distributed in the feast, which at once followed. 
The mapiny now ordered the feast to be served; the kava was 
chewed, and, when it was ready, the first bowl was banded to 
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her. She did not drink it at once, but suddenly rising, anipped —~ 


a pair of scissors two or three times over the left temple of the 
girl This is the sole survival of the ufage aupu, or * the 
clipping of the sux.” Among the women one lock of hair, the 
sup, was always kept separate add never cut; it fell from the 
left side of the head over the loft breast. It was only cut, when 
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the girl was. married, or if she had achild, Now, no lock of | : 
hair is thus kept, and there is only the pretence of what was 


probably once the important part of the ceremony.’ Aare was 


‘then brought to the bride and bridegroom, and the feast 


commenced, the bride and bridegroom eating off the same 
banana laf, The feast at o nuirriage differs from all others; 


é 


the men almost entirely serve it to the women, and man and | 
wife eat off the sare leaf, After the feast, more processions of 4 


food arrived, and were placed either with the man’s pile, on the — 
right, or the woman's, on the left, There were in all two bullocks, ~ 


thirty-seven pigs, about one hundred and fifty baskets of tare, 
fifty baskets of yama, and fifty roots of teva, ‘The sighoa now 
proceeded to direct the division of this, so that each should 
return home with a share; the mats, too, were similarly 


aver to the man’s side, and vier ters. 


lock was a kind of guarantee of virginity. 


i 
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divided, anything given by the woman's side being handed © 


During the next six days the pair are fed about once every S 
' Tt wna suggested to mo by the late Mr. George Peat, of Rotuma, that thie” 
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hour, and continually watched. For the first three days, they 
remain in the woman's house, but on the fourth are decked out 


in big mats and flowers and brought im ipeecema ye Whe man's 
house. After the sixth day they go to whichever hoay they are 
ening to live in; a usual arrangement at the 2 hee day is for 
them to live half the year in-each. In the old days there was 


no ‘procession to the man’s house, if he was to live with the 


girl's Aovg. Of course such a method now often leads to the 
separation of the pair, the wife gome back to her old home. 
The husband then cooks some taro and a pig, which he takes to 
her, after which she is bound to let him remain with her, or go 
with him, for one night. Adultery of the man or woman was 
puniechable by club law, but apparently only on the man in 
fault. Herbs te procure abortion are not: unknown, but the 


more usual method used to be for the woman to go into the 


waiter and deliver herself there _ 

Most parents take great pride im and care of their children. 
Tu cases of illness, they would do more for anether man's child 
than for their own parents, if old. When a child ie born, the 
mother is at once washed and smeared over the breasts ‘and 


; abdomen with turmertc; the plaited top of an old faltakot, or 


man's dress, was generally used os a bandage around the 


_ abdomen, which was bound up very tight, The child is 


washed as soon as it is born in cold water and emeareil 


| with turmeric, especially over the head, to make the bones join 
properly; the head is. indeed constantly smeared for the 
— first year. There is no difficulty about parturition, and mis- 
 earringes are almost unknown. I have seen the mother bathe 


in the sea in the evening, when she had been only that 
morning confined. ‘The operation was formerly performed by 
priestesses, but now by any old woman, very likely the woman's 
mother. The next few days the mother remains at home and 


7 is visited by all her relations and friends, each of whom has to 


bring a present, the only occasion when one is given ond not 
returned, More than one child at « birth ig mre, A few yeus 


~ ago'a woman had triplets; such a thing was quite unheard of 


before. In reference to this case, Albert believed that there 


- must have been three different fathers, one for each child. The 
>) mghoa’s (or namesake's) house is to the child as the mothers 
- house; often it used to lead to adoption, On the fifth day a 
_ fenst is held for those present at the birth. The mother suckles 
the child for gene two Rotuman years), dnring which her 
husband used to lea F 


ve her at night. Then o great 
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_ tnest of the food and mats being given to the mgion. The 
_ nurpivg now takes the child to her own house y 


| DOW LAKES hild to her own house for one Rotuman _ 
year, and weang it, At six years old sere, or circumcision, was 
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formed by one of the priests in the bush, the ptepneé being 


simply split by o limpet shell, its full removal gen 


performed later. The tattocing of the boy followed at the age 


of thirteen, and, when it was completed, he became aman; if a 
chief, however, us soon a3 it was commenced, he was systemati- 
cally taken in hand by the women and taoght fornication, As 





different parts of the tattooing were completed, there were fenste, | a 


panied by various 8 ceremonies, in the eourse of 





_ which all the atue (pp, 466-8) who had anything to do with the 


boy's Joey were called upon; they were in no way accompanied 
by stenes of unnatural vice. 


_ The remarks on Polynesia of Professor Letournenn! will not 3 


apply in any way to this island. The women do no field work, 
and could not be regarded in any way as among the chattels of 
iiman. The language if not chaste according to our ideas, and. 
deal of freedoia in speaking of immoral vices. 
In this connection a mon and his wife will speak freely to one 
inother before their friends, and perhaps indulge in a little 
chaff I am informed, though, by European. traders well 
conversant with the language, that there are grades of langnage, 
and that certain coarse phrases would never be used to an} 
decent woman, so that probably, in their way, they have mu 
nidiesty, only we cannot appreciate it, Their dances in the 
old daya would have been, I believe, searvely immoral or 
indecent in our sense. Of a Tongan dance, recently introduced, 
Marafu told me that he had never seen a Rotuman one as bad. 
According to the old men, married people used to be exceed- 
ingly faithful to and jealous of one another; I have constantly 
been told, in referring to divorees, that “if was not so in the old’ 
days.” I was given to understand that divorce could only bea 
brought about then by the one, who desired the separation, 


buying off the other with great presents of food and mats. 


ATX. ‘Textng or Layp. 


Even in such a small island there was at all times a marked — 


Tine of distinction between the coast and hill people. The 
latter lived in certain towns and villages along the inner 
slopes of the hills, and cultivated exclusively in the rea 
central valley. As a rule, they posse tras Hreat : 
outside of this valley, nor had they any claim on the shore 
waters, i.¢, the broad boat channel, 4-5 feet deep at low tide, 









between the reef and the shore They were to some extent 
under the rule of the coast people, and were only allowed to 


come down to the coast at certain times. The outer reef, 
h “The Evolution of Marriage,” I831, 
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however, was considered as common property oe 
but the nicht to cross the waters of the boat Peskin 
paid for, renerally in a basket of taro or yams every year, ir., 
six months. Between the two peoples as such no ware were 
waged, nor do the hill people seem to have taken much part in 
the different wars between the const districts, The centre of 
the eustern division of the island waa strictly divided up 
between the different districts, but its people xen formed a 
division to themselves, many having planting rights over lands 
in several of the districts. Most of their descendants had 
really either little or no land in their possession properly, or 
have made exchanges so as to get it all cloge together. This 
has in the Inst thirty yeara been greatly facilitated by the 
priest (or fala) of the Roman Catholic Mission at Pepji, who 
systematically set to work to get all the different isolated 
yieces, left to his church, into one block. Two-several familics, 
owever, from Hoite, a big town formerly situated almost at 
the junction of Noatau, Oinafa, and Pepji, have still planting 
Tights in all these three districts, There wea a little west of 
this, below Sol Satarua, another large town, Rahiga, and in one 
village on Sol Hof in 1861 there wasn church At the other 
end of the island, on Sol Mea, was Lueula, with about forty 
grown men in 1845, while at the same time Halafa, near it, he ul 
about the same number. The latter is now in the piesession of 
one family, with nearly all its lands, with the chief name Titopu, 
which pro werly carries the chieftainship of all this part of 
Itoteu. This Aeog now consists of about mine persons, who 
live principally at Maftau, but have houses at Halnfa, These 
hill people have only left traces of themselves in their ruined 
villages here and there, and in numerous legends of individuals. 
The former were very compact, with massive and well-built 
Juagri, or howse foundations ; their gnives, too, Were On Very 
high foundations, or at the top of some hill, or neighbouring 
elevation. All giants, strong men, ete, are represented in 
legends as coming from the hills, and the hill people generally 
are-stated to have been in stature bigger than the coast people. 
is dug up on Sol Hof and near the old sites of Rahiga and 
ingore only 1-3 feet deep. The benes were too much 
n and decayed to be brovght home, but from their 
oncoatis might well have Btven rise to the latter statement. 
Above Rahiga they seem to have’ been buried in a. sitting 
posture, but iligent search gave no i or Wenpons, 
lam i to b 
inland division to the east of the isthmus were really tenants _ 
of the Soest: cople, There were w 
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; very small Possibly they were the original 
Snhahitants at the island, conquered by some subsequent 
migration and recruited from the overcrowded hoag of their 
conquerors. First-fruits were riguily exacted by the chiefs of 
their districts, and the coast people seem to have had mghts of 
planting on any of their land, not occupied, without any recog- 
nition of their ownership. “They have always been looked upon 
as a dying-out people, and the number of their descendants is in 
no way proportional to their known population of fifty years 





age private property in land formerly existed; it was all 
vested in the pure for the time being of the Aoay; the district 


generally had_no rights over it. It usually consisted of four 
kinds: bush, swamp, coast, and proprietary water in the boat 


channel; common to the hoay, too, were wells and graveyards 
Every member of the fAeag knew its boundaries, which con- 
i of lines between certain trees or prominent rocks, 
posts, and even stone walls. In the bush land every hoag 
possessed property; it lay on the slopes of hills and in valleys 
between at some slight | ce from the coast, from which it 
was separated by a stone wall, ronning round the whole island, 
On it tary, yams, bananas, plantains, and a few cocoanut trees 
were grown for food, vehilis the paths into it and through it 
were planted with the Tahitian chestnut, the Jitva tree, and 
the sago palm. The Tahiti chestnut and fave trees were 
favourite boundary marks owing to their size and longevity. 
Swamp land ie only possessed by Noatau, Oinafa, Matusa, and 
Itomotu. It is low-lying land, on extensive beach sand flats, 
which exist in ay tee tide always sir it. —_ 
late throuch the san im: 1 15 
oar a eh famine The possession. fa modsiset Wily strip 





always caused and gave to the hoag a position of im 


its boundaries were stones at the sides. Coast land lay outside 
the surrounding wall, to which the jody had a strip from and 
including the foreshore. On it as near as possible to the coast 


the house or houses of the foay were placed, while the rest of ~ 


the land was planted with covsanuts for drinking p 


urposes, 
Hfifo trees are stated to have been planted formerly to show 


the boundaries, but they more often now consist of stones or 
cocoannt trees, the ownership of which is a constant source of 


- dispute. Districts and evén villages were sharply marked off 


hy walls down to the beach. All had the right of turning out 


their pigs on this land, and each feng had-to keep in proper’ 


repair the parts of the wall adjacent to it, Each had, however, 


usually ‘an enclosure on its own land for tts own pigs, when i 
young. The proprietary water ran from the foreshore to the | 
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> reef, a continuation of the strip on shore. At Noatanu and 
Matusa, where it is very broad, it was to some extent. cross- 
divided. It consists of a sand flat covered by 10-12 feet of 
water at high tide. On it fish of all sorta are canght by traps 
and various devices, and shell-sh are eathered, As these 
form no inconsiderable portion of the daily food, indeed the 
Principal animal food, the value of this property was always 
very considerable, The reef—ie, the part on the ontside 


. expesed at the low tide—was the common property ofall. It 
was explained to me that fish, crabs, ete, cannot be cultivated 
there owing to the heavy breaking seas, but are sent up by the 


alua, or epirita, * nd | 
7 The manager of this land for the Ahoag, Its pore, is usually 
the possessor of family name or, if he ts too young, its 
| oldest living member. Hig duty is to divide out the bush land 
- ~—syeur by year to the different households of the 4eag for planting 
| purposes, and to settle all disputes between its members. 
= urther he haa to take care that a proper number of cocoanuts 
» — are planted to take the place of the A pr and to see that 
the walls ure kept in proper repair, The swamp land is 
cultivated by the whole hoag, lut if one part of the boat 
channel is especially fed by one member, she gets an especial 
right there, On occasions, when the whole Aoay is interested, 
| such as the repairing of the great wall of the island, the 
planting of the pepoi land, or house-building, the pere hos 
the power to call all its members out. Hig principal duty now 
is to see to the getting of the copra for taxes, deciding what 
each household has to make. The first-fruite of each enltivated 
atch were brought to him: a basket of taro or yams, or a 
unch of bananas. For all marriage or other feasta of any 
members of the Aoag, he was the head, and generally nothing 
could be done without consulting him. Over the land the 
chief of the district had no rights, exeept to order necessary 
repairs to fences or the keeping up of paths. In Faguta, 
however, he claimed first-fruits from all. Any land, not bemg 




























kets of first-fruits of each patch being brought to the purr, 
but coconnut trees on the land cannot be touched by the 
- land in one district, but lives in another, first-froits are 
' always paid to the chief of the district, in which its lands he, 

encroachment on the land wae very vigorously re- 


his decision loyally 





uwlhered to, Adoption into the hoay, 


- 


; awe is willingly lent to another Aoag on condition of two. 
tenant, nor is he entitled to their usufruct, If no doay owns — 


An 
sented it wns usually referred to the district chief to settle, 


o. with the consent of all its members, was frequent, the man so 
adopted losing all rights in his former dong. Marriage, too, was 


Kaos _ 
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another method of recruiting thea fog, the husband ver 
- generally, though by no means universally, coming to live with 
‘ bis wits, and the children eit to the mother. As moat 
of the Asay have far more land than they can cultivate, children 
without fathers were, and are to some extent, especially wel- 
comed, When a wife dies in the Aoag, the husband if he does. 
not belong to it, a8 the corpse leaves through one door of the 
house, is pushed out of the other, signifying that he now has no 
right in it. By the above means the Aowy rarely became 
extinct, though the family name has frequently been dropped. 
_ In recent years, very generally, on the Aowy becoming small 
its land has been divided out severally among its members, 7 
thus creating private property in it. Since the introduction of — —~ 
missionaries, too, much land has been seized by the chiefs, who, | 
a3 a rule, in each district were its missionaries, as fines for the 
fornications of individuals. A certain amount of cocoanut oil 
was then given by the chiefs to the Wesleyan Mission, appa- 
rently in payment for their support, The mission in the 
name of which it was done, though generally without. the 
knowledge of the white teachers, was so powerful that the 
hoag had no redress. The mission and chiefs obtamed this 
power as the result of many wars waged against the adherents 
of the ald religion; the ecoufiseation of all the lands of the 
vanquished was proposed by the mission, but resisted by all the 
chiefs, Much land left to and bought by the Roman Catholic 
Mission is similarly situated ; the mdividuals had no right to 
iapose of it without the consent of the whole fog. The 
children of a murringe now, under British rule, have rights in 
~ the land of both the purents, so that they belong to the two 
- hoag: -in time the whole island should become absolutely 
communal. Property, too, in wells and the reef waters is now 
comparatively little recognised. aCe , 
Private property te some extent existed in domestic animals 
and manuiactured articles. When a man was dying, be usually 
| gave them to some. relation, or friend, who may have bean 
4 taking care of him. Ti a man’s sons and sons-in-law were living 
and plonting with him, on his deathbed he might apportion 
© out the planted land to each, but the land was none the less 
~amder the Aoeg and subject to the payment of the first-froits 
to its pare, If he hed planted more cocoanuts than te 
© by the ioag, be had the entire usufruct of these trees during 
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~ Iand below them for planting. If m old age a man wos: ~ 
veglected by his descendants or Aeay, and taken care of by a 
stranger, he often-gave him for his lifetime the usufruct of 
these trees and the crop of any plantations, he may have before 
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| his death cultivated; it only extended to the single crop: 
subsequent planting was not allowed. Slaves as such did not 
| properly exist ; Polynesian or Micronesian strangers, fa helae, 
were usually married into different hoag,or adopted with the | 
consent of all the members of the Aaay, A few Fijians and : 
Melanesians have become je ase, or helping men, of different . 
chiefs ; no women would have anything to do with them, and 
no hong would adopt them. They remained on the island us 
> long as they liked, and transferred their services as they liked ; 
. they were treated ns inferior members of the Jioag, to which thoy 
gave their services. A few women of low caste have in recent 
years. married Fijians, but there is only ome case of a Fijian 999 
wouin being married by a. Rotuman, No trouble was taken = 
about burying these fo asoa ; they were usually buried on some 
islet on the reef, but some Maoris, who were brought to the 
island in a whaler at the beginning of the century, were ex- 
posed on the top of the islet of Husia, off Noatan.. 


AX. Sports, GAMES, asp Tors. 


In times of peace meetings used to be held between the 
different districts for cock-fighting, wrestling, eanoe-sailing, etc. 
For the former the chiefs nsed to breed a amall cock, somewhat 
_ similar to the Malayun fowl; great care was taken in the 
feeding, ond the spur was especially sharpened and oiled. © 
Usually pigs were put up on both sides, and went to the = 
conquerors. | 

In wrestling any fall to the ground counted. The chosen 
champions watched each other carefully from a distance, and ~~ 
then, perhaps, one would rush on the other and make a feint, 
ouly to turn aside when they seemed bound to come to cloae 7 
quarters. The great ides was to get one’s opponent, from the > 
nature of his or your rush, into an awkward position, so that  % 
he could be seized round one thigh, and could not ptr a fall. 

Canoe-sailing was carried on, especially on the occasions of 
certain big feasts in connection with the sow The canoes 
employed were the small ones, the ¢ayane, with moat sails, In 
each canbe only one man sailed, and the different districts 
_ would contest for the prize with ten, twenty, or even more 

representatives, There were also co commonly canoe-races for the 
Women. The course was always inside the reef, and much fun | 
was caused by the constant capsizing of the canoes. ; ae 

The Fijian game aig a or ra nse to be very popular; it ~_ 


38 now onl Pro at Became Sa 
Fijian game Beak sess Sanbtiede anrannced Geten toe 
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© played by throwing from the forefinger, covered with a piece of 
 éloth,a reed about 4 feet long, armed with a pointed piece of 
* hord and heavy wood, 3-6 inches long. It 1s thrown along the 
ground, bouncing over it, the winner being he who can throw it 
furthest. | | 
| The shooting of a ay rail, the dale (Porphyrio amaragdinus, 
* ‘emm.) was taboo to all, except the chiefs, For it, it is stated 
that small bows and arrows were used. A captive Ale was tied 
-upin the middle of some open space in the woods, and round it the 
"chiefs hid themselves in the trees To some extent the captive 
bird was trained, but in any case it would attract other binds of 
its own species by its cries. The possession of a well-trained 
hird always gave a chief a position of consequence among his 
fellows. The bows and arrows wete, as faraa I could find out, 
mere toys, and had no other use. | 
Hatana and Hoflewa, uninhabited islands off the west end, 
-. are regularly visited for the eggs and young birds of the mnogo 
* and lara, two species of Anows. The adults were caught by 
means of large hand-nets, the birds bemg attracted by on 
imitation of their cry, a sort of cor-r-r-r, at which the natives. 
are very proficient. The young birds become very tame, and 
readily return to their masters. Fiying contests between 
different birds were not of unfrequent occurrence. 
Of musical instruments the nose flute is now well known ; it 
is of exactly of the same type as the nose flute of Fin, and very 
possibly has been introduced from those islands. The few I 
‘saw were rough and made of very small jointa of bamboo; I 
| never came across any one in Rotuma who could Bet a tune 
. from one. [saw also an instrument closely resembling Pan's 
| pipes and a sort of Jew’s-harp, made with # spring of bamboo, 
> For none of them could T get any Rotuman name, so that Lam 
-eompelled to regard all as foreign. The conch shell is much 
used in the bash for calling the pene together, and also the 
* chicken to their daily meal, | 
referred to (pp. 458-9) ; it is used for summoning the village to 
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Janus leaves, and sometimes stuffert with g 


| On windy 
days they may perhaps be seen with little 










round and made out of an old mot, somewhat bellied, on a 


drum has already been- 


church or to any crete Fc 
The children have a ball made square of cocoanut or pan- — 


shore. These are made of two crossed bite of cocoanut leafon 
the end of the-midrib of one of the leaflets. ‘The kite i is 
not unknown I aaw one in Juju which was evidently of — 

European design; another old one I saw in Loza was quite 


~ frame formed by the midrib of a cocoanut leaf. It had the a 
remains of a tail, pieces of coooanut leaf tied at equal intervals ~ 
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on a string of sinnet. I could not ascertain how far these were 
of Rotuman origin. | A= 
On moonlight nights the beach is alive with the girls and 
boys, sinzing and playing all sorte of | ee A favourite one of 
these is a sort of “prisoner's base"; a kind of base is marked off, 
and then one side hides, while the other side searches for them. 
they have, if possible, to get hack within this base. In another 
two sides are formed, and join opposite one another hand in 
hand: they then, singing, advance and retreat from one another 
| or dance sideways up and down in front of one another. Then, 
| £wWhen the one side has managed to get the other. all moving in 
the opposite direction, it suddenly turns, while the other side 
| pursues it down the beach and tmes to surround it. Another 
/ game ends up in a tug-of-war, each clasping the one in front 
round the waist, while the two strongest of the opposite sides 
have hold of ench other's wrists. In another two rings are 
formed, the one inside the other: they face towards one another, 
and dance towards and awny from one another or round in 
different directions in accordance with a song, which both will 
be singing. It ends up, too, in a general chase of the one Ime 
after the other down the beach, and perhaps even into the sea. 
Another favourite animsement on the beach is to make a 
bank of eand, atid out of this to serape a number of holes in the 
>» sand, <A piece of coral is then taken in the hond and, while 
’ — these are filled op, hid in one. “When they are tired with the : 
rougher games above, the whole beach may be seen strewn with 
young people, five or six together, playing this game. The — 
unaudcessful in guessing, in which hole the_coral has been 
placed, will be set on by the others, and covered in sand. The 
most recently Introdnoed game is known hy the name of bluff; 
it is really a kind of “poker,” and is now much played for boxes = = 
of matches. Women are not allowed to play, but look on and = —% 
mie en oranges, etc, to the players fer boxes of —— 
THALES, > 

































AXAL Srome asp Daxorc. 
| ~The island is curiously deficient in native songs and dances; 
_ the people themselves speak of their songs and dances as farov, 
- or foreign, except the class which are known under the name of 
ten toga, the origin of whichlris quite unknown. The term mak |) 
_ is applied to the combined song and dance. The meaning of 
| the term van foye is obscure; faw seems to be applied ton — 
— meting of several, rarely u considerable number, of people — 
together, while foya, or fooga, is quite unknown. The words of — 
_ the songs are in an old language, which is now practically — 
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| by the natives themselves. Only a word here and there ean be 


recognised, and from these no sense could be gleaned, Probably — 
the meanings of many of the words have changed with the — 
decadence of the old language. 

The ¢aw toya may be sung either on the feet or sitting, the 
time being always given by beating on a folded-up imat with 
the hand. The song merely consists of one verse, which is 
Tepeated generally three tines if standing in lines, the lines 
being changed thrice towards or at the end of the verse, The 
ae is usnally commenced on the ground, when suddenly all 
rise and form quickly three rows, bach Revlon three girls on one 
side and three men on the other, and all facing in the same 
direction. At the end of the first singing of the verse, the first 
row becomes the third row, und the second the first, the singers 
crossing one another directly. The chief motions are made 
with the hands pointed in different directions, while the feet 
are firm, knees sliehtly bent and pointed outwards. At tha 
end of the second repetition, the original third row is in front, 
With the sudien call of “Oh!” and three claps of the hands at 
the end of the third repetition, all sit down with their backs 
towirds the front. The time is as a rule very slow; the lines 
often rhyme, and are in minor fifths. The mat always ends 
with o long "Oh!" three claps of the hands, and a low, deep, 
(rawn-out * Eh!” | 


Rarak ¢ ctomutu ¢ mus pipi 
Min sen masenn on oluum — 
Lagi jou mo hoand se Hotucm 
Ko Havei i kn solia ikonk. 


THE CATERPILLAR. 
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ToraLau Man. 




























3 Tok(e}ran pede | a 
— Tir{e) oun far{e te | 
. Ko fan(o) 
Ou fanfou)re re. = 
EAN Sona, - 
Tan te fo-ri-o tog Te fa -THi+a io Tar =e 
Mut ae in mune fh- li Tat t « i oe 
BAMOAN SONG, & 
4 
= 
A particular song, probably of modern erow _ 7 


the caterpillar, as the motions are suppaser to e representative — ce 
ois se of @ caterpillar as it crawla up the stem of the papet, | | 
iohtening itself out, drawing ita body up together, feeling | _ 










: fold, ete. There are generally three rows, as before, 9g 
Bits ~ up the house or forward as: ‘they sing, nearly ~ E ' 
int pix 
z Of mak furow, or foreign songs, there are several which bia 
a great deal in the movements ‘of the hands, but as a rule are 
“gunz in much the same way as the tu toga, when sung 
~ standing; the changing of the rows is.muamaged by a ace a 
4 row coming round the sides to the front,and not passing each 
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)  other'in the middle. There are further movements of the feet 

- irom side to side, and also of the body. The songs are shorter, 
and do not necessarily rhyme ; they are repeated perhaps two 
* or three times before the rowa are changed. The time is given 

by striking a rolled-up mat, or by the clapping of the hands or | 
the stamping of the feat. Altogether the ak: furou are more — 
_ .-lively than the tan toga, and there is in them far more aCOpe 

for movement. 
Among the favourite mak Jerow is the Funafuti song, 
supposed to have heen introduced by a ennoe from that island 
driven on shore here; it is sung with much spirit ‘and go. The 
Tokalau mak, given, is a typical mak fierou, The next." Tau te 
Furia tog,” is a beach song ; it is very rarely sung in the houses, 
as there is far more dancing in it, movements up and down of ‘a 
the legs, clapping and pointing of the hands, and contartions of = 
the body. The time, too, is much faster, and gets quicker at 
every repetition. IT think that it is not improbably an intro- 
duction from Uea or Wallis Island, aa it very greatly resembles 
several of their songs. The last song, “ Tene, tene:’ is a Samoan 
song; it is quite the pleasantest and least harsh of all. The 
first line is repeated twice, and the whole or a part of the 
second. It is usually sung in two lines with hands joined 
facing one another; as they sing these lines dance in opposite 
| — directions up and down in front of one another, &. 

ZA To Dr. EA. Muller, of Sydney, who has heard these songs 
on several pceasions, I am indebted for the music: “He has also _ 
given me the following note:—* All their songs move between 
one octave anid are sung in unison, except when both men and 
Women are singing together, Then the men sing in a lower 
_ piteh, about a minor fifth lower, but do not follow the melody 
_ Closely, so that they rather keep Up an accompanying noise in a 

lower note. Generally the change in rhythm is very little in 

the different songs, mostly an andante movement, while ‘some 
_ Songs, more indicating a humorous theme, ara in ulesro style — 

The melody consists generally of three or four different notes, 
> the first one three or four times repeated, followed by a note a + 
- third higher and going back to the first, aguin three -—*aqen 
. followed by a higher note or a lower one, finished i Wee 
an unharmonious flat note." : 
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_ The Rotuman of the present day is si arly ignorant af 
_ even the most elementary medicine and surgery. As before. 
> peinted out (p. 468), the priests were the doctors ; it was 4 
- tystery handed down from father to son with the office 
| : 2K 2 
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When Christianity began to be taught, and white meu settled 
on the island, the mystery was guarded still more carefully, 
and most of the art has unfortunately now been lost. At the 
present day medicines are dispensed by the Roman Catholic 
riests and the Commissioner, but Fijians resident on the 
island are very generally called in, if the patient does not 
recover instantaneously. = i 
The great Rotuman cure for every pain or ache in the body 
is massage of a very severe nature, either with cocoanut oil or’ 
the oil of the Agfe nut (Calophyllem inophyllum); uanally a 
small quantity of the second is applied, and then the part 
rubbed vigoruusly with cocoanut oil. Cold water too for many 
ailments is much believed In. Recourse in fevers used to be hail 
ilmost at once to eold water bandages, a piece of the native 
cloth often being left in the water to act as a sort of wick, to 
keep the whole damp and cool. The natives have no vessel in 
which water can be lwiled, except the shell of the cocoanut, 
and hot water, too, is never used. It was only by threats that I 
could get any native to allow me to use hot water for washing 
any wound or sore, and hot poultives were invariably taken off 7 
immediately I left the house. Native poultices are made of the | 
leaves of the taro and hibiscus crushed up; I was also 
informed by Marafu that they used to be made of dried 
arrowroot and the dried seed of the Tahitian chestnut, and that 
a certain amount of turmeric was always mixed with. these. 
The great cure, though, for all wounds and sores ix.to roast them 
for several hours in front of a slow fire; I found the skin of one 
man with acute seiatioa absolutely shriveled up and burnt 
along the left side from this, massage having been tried first ~ 7) 
and failed. The practice of cutting the body where any pain ~ 





























is felt, which is common in Fiji, I never found any traces of 
The most prevalent diseuse in Rotuma is undoubtedly yaws, 
or framboesia, known generally under the Fijian name of coho, — 
though T also heard the Polynesian name, fona, applied. Tt is — 
eaid by the older men to have been an introduced disease in ~~ 
comparatively recent years, Certainly the older people of both 
| st do not seem to have so many or such large scars from it — 















younger generations, and on some no traces of it are to ‘i cv 
seen. The fact, that the disease is due to inoculation, is well 
_ known to the natives, whom I have known enconrage their | 
children, when they have reached the age of about two years, ~~ — 
to play with other iperons vie nee ee istase, in order that ‘ 

hey many get it Commonly the ¢hild gets exceadingly © 

bigreat be Tthen suddenly a number earns sores | tT 
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the fever quickly dies down; the sores increase in size, and 
probably cover the whole of the mouth and nose, reaching a 
maximum inabouta couple of months. They then gradually 
> commence to dry up, and if the etre does not take place too 

- fapidly, no further danger need be apprehended, except in 
combination with extraneous circumstances such as teething, 7 
etc. If the sores, wheu they first break ont, are healed too 
quickly, as by Enropean antiseptic treatment, they tend to 
break out again in a much more virulent form, and death often 
superyenes, or else permanent disfigurations of the faee, parti- 
satay the nose, or even blindness or lameness. The natives 
say that it is-a growth, which has to come ont, and that, if it is 
not allowed to do so properly, it will continue to grow in the 








































bones and deeper tisaues, If the child passes to manhood and 
then contracts the disease, it is generally fatal, or else leaves 
the man so shattered in health, that he falls a victim to the 
first epidemic. The child is carefully guarded for the first year 
and a half against the disease, and then the sooner it comes, 7 
the better the parents are pleased. No remedies are applied ly = “7 
the natives, but great care is taken to keep the child cool and | 
damp, when feverish, and its bowels open ; a purgative draught 
used to te made from the fruit of the papaw and certain leaves, 
| but now large quantities of castor oil are sold by the stores, A 
‘perean, who has once hod this disease, enjoys. afterwards 
complete immunity from it; I have seen a mother feed from 
’ her mouth a child, whose lips were all swollen with it, without 
- ahy injurious consequences to herself, 
Terrible ulcerations of the skin of the bedy and limbs, 
_ farticularly the leg, are not uncommon among adults, especially 
- women, but they seem to be easily cured before the age of from 
_ forty to fifty years; they are probably of a granulomatous 
» mnuture, and are mainly due to the neglect of sores caused by 
» dirt, poisoning from coral, ete. Such sores always at first 
"fester, but, if carefully kept clean and open, heal in a month or 
two. They are very much neglected by the older people, 
 perticularly the women, are often left uncovered and encour- 
> aged to heal over quickly, only to break out later perhaps all 
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over the limb, o putrid mass of flesh full of ome 
mischief has probably now extended to the heme 
doubles up, the limb shrivels, and all hope ofm 

nhandoned. Similar ulcerations also occur anigey l 
incommonly about the age of forty-five, in the Meee is 
no way of # cancerous nature, as no disedse of that kind is 
~ Known. Forall these sores, washing daily with a strong solution 

of corrosive sublimate has a wonderful effect, especially if 
>) ftecompanied by doses of potassium iodide. I cannot resist the 
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idea that really these ulcerations and yaws are of a syphilitic 
nature and give immunity from this disease, which is absolutely 
unknown on the island ; other diseases of a venereal nature too 
are very rare, owing to the extreme cleanliness of the women. 
There is a consensus of opinion among the natives that 
coughs, colds, pleurisy, and pneumonia have been introduced to 
the islund in this century, This is searcely likely, but from 
trustworthy testimony I think there haa been a great intensifi- 
cation of them im recent-years, due to changes in the mode of 
life. Undoubtedly, though, phthisis has been introduced in 
quite recent years; it is a disease of the nature and duration 
of which the people are absolutely ignorant. I saw myself on 
the island six cases of it, all ina more or less advanced staze; 
three were wonten who had borne children, a fourth waa a 
wornan about twenty-two years of age, and the other two were 
boys of from. seventeen to nineteen. - Both of the latter cases 
were in Malaha, where the disease is especially prevalent, owing 
undonbled|ly to the cold damp land breezes at night, its villages 
being protected to a large extent from the trade winds; I found 
also in Malaha two undoubted cases of enitre, a disease which I 
do not remember to have seen in any other distriet. 
Tokalau ringworm (Tinea deaquamosa t) was very prevalent 
formerly in the island, but, owing to Enropean methods of 


treatment, has now become uncommon. In early stages it is 
readily destroyed by iodine, but clirysophanie acid ia quicker, 
better, and mors effectual in the later stages. Besides this, the 
skin often shows more or less ramifying patches of a lighter 
tink, but without any desquamation. In some eases these yield 
to the same treatment, and are, I think, due to « different 
Tine or some other parasite; in other cases they are pernare 


native method of treatment is magsage with oil, especially after 
bathing in the salt water. , ee 
>. Fevers of » malarial nature are not uncommon on the island, 
» but they are much confused with the fevers which always 
F  Secompany elephantiasis; they are especially prevalent on thes 
> leeward side; They are certainly distinet from the fevers of 
‘elephantiasis, though this disease usually quickly supervenes 
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fevers, the patient in one case having had. them for about two 
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the after-effects of the regular Tokalati ringworm. The only — 









a8 the result of them. I saw two eases af such 9 
cs ears, and m the other ease for longer than he could remember, 

in néither ease were there any visible signs of clephantiasia. —_ 

T saw two cases, too, among children of what seemed to me to be | 
_ wild typhoid fevers; the two houses were within a stone's | 
phantiasis is certainly the worst disease that the adult 
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* scrotum, legs, and arms, and one in the arms only, I never © 


~~ individual cases gave me such replies as“ A night’s fishing on 
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Rotuman has té’tontend with ; it affects the Europeans in the 7 
island equally as much as the natives. It attacks the men in 
ae ot least 70 percent. over the age of forty years 7 
having it in a more or less virulent form; of women over the | 
same oge [ should think not more than 20 per cent. are -~ 
affected. Among the men it takes the form in particular of © 
elephantiasis scroti, Of twenty-cight men, fifteen had it in tha | 
acrotum alone, nine in the scrotum and legs, three in the @ 


saw any cases among men where the legs were affected without — 
the scrotum also being enlarged. The serotum doea not, asa ~ 
rule, grow to a very lonve size until the man gets ald, probably — 
owing to the fact that it is usually kept hound up by cloths 
When it becomes too large, recourse i had to lancing with 7 
a shark’s-tooth Imncet. In the old days, ton, the same instru- = 
ment was, according to Marafu, used to remove the scrotum, ~ 
the operation being performed in front ef a huge fire and | 
taking about two days. The legs and arms, too, used to be — 9 
cut might down the surface, the cicatrices being supposed to = 
prevent them from swelling further. Among the women the ~~ 
(isense is not nearly so prevalent, but it seemed to me that — 
usually both arts and legs were affected. Isaw one case of — 
the form, known as pudendi) From the way ttwas spoken of, [ — 
fo not think it is of exceedingly rare occurrence on the island 7 
The second attack of the fever nsunlly comes about six months © 
after the first; then the attacks increase until perhaps they | 
oteur for a short period fortnightly, after which they gradually ~ 
decrease in frequency. There isa distinct imerease in size of the — 
ormins affected ‘niter each attack, Inquiries as to the origin in | 


the reef,” “Sleeping in the bush,” etc; most could give no cause 
ov only supernatural ones. | r, 
Periodical epidemics of bad eyes pass over the island; the | 
cornen gets clonded, and sight is considerably impaired. A few 
drops of sniphate of zine twice a day in the eyes usually effect | 
aspeedy cure; the native remedy is the raw juice of a cprtain | 
tree with large palmate lenves, Cases of blindness froin this . 
disease are now quite common owing to ne 
Serious diseases other than the sbovegee 
an epidemic nature, are almost unknow? 
through the island in 1852, but does not 
permanent lodgment ; constant requests, on the other hand, are 
niide for opening medicine, and doses of four ounces of castor 
oil are often necessary to give relief, Among the women the | 
menstrual period is often necempanied by headaches, nausea, | 
and amenorrhcea, or stoppage of the menses In many cases, 4 
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’ though, I believe, these are due to native medicines, possihly 
_ preventative, administered by the old women, 

The lancets are made with the pointed or serrated teeth of 
the shark, as desired, tied firmly on a slightly flattened piece of = =~ 
wood, about the size of a pencil, the tooth never being bored. = 
The pomt of the tooth is pressed on the gathering it is 
desired to open, and then hit sharply by a piece of stick to 
drive it in. Broader teeth, with serrated edges, Were used 

similarly mounted for operations in which cutting was re- : f 

| 











(juired., | 
It may be interesting to note that I examined the blood of 
eight males, in six of whom I found the #ileria sanguinis 


hominis; the ether two were boys, aged about sixteen and 
tinebeen. 
















AXIIL Decrrasy or tur Native PorvLatios. 


| The population of Rotuma has undou btedly heen steadily 
_ decreasing during this century. Tt was estimated by the Rev. 
. James Calvert! that in 1864 * there would not be more than 
3,000 -of any generation for whom the Scriptures would be 
available.” In another place he states that there “dwells a 
ke gpapre variously computed at from $,000-5,000.- The 
Kev. Father Trouillet, of the Société de Marie, informed me 
that he should estimate the population in 1868 as certainly 
under 3,000, while Mr. Jacobsen, a ‘trader, estimated the num- 
bers in 1878 at 2700. Native evidence shows that at the 
west end about 1870 Halafa had « population of filt fighting 
men, While now it has only five; Lugula, on Sol Mea, had 
then forty to fifty men, but now does not exist > Fatoitoa and 
Hajaojao, near Halafa, were at least eqiiliy bie; the former 
being deserted only twelve years ago; Maftan, Itomotu, and 
| RavVaia about seventy men each, while now they hiave mot more 
- than one hundred between them: the island of Tea w total 
_ Population of about ninety, now thirty. On the other hand, at . 
the weet end Matusa. has now a considerably larger popula- Fr 
Viton. * , | =a 
_-At the east end in the lush were three bie towns: Hoite, — . 
tinge, and another on Sol Hof, the retnains of which I hnye ~~ 
aa f, perhaps, they had about forty honses between = — 
, ant alowing eight per house, by no meang an’ over- 
estimate, the population would be about three hinidred and 
twenty. Tesides these, there were many smaller towns im the 
“bush here. On the coast, the hoag called Rotuma has now one 


mp rt ake a Cannibals," 1870, p. G56. 
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© house, while formerly it had about ten. There are, too, plenti- 
) ful remains of former occupation in house-sites and burial 
' grounds between the centres of population in Noatan and 
> Oinafa; through Juju also there are even more plentiful 
| remnins of houses ¢ opulation. But, on the other hand, at 
- the east end of the island certain centres, usually round 
- s eburehes, at least in Oinafs and Nosian, have certainly in- 
© eréaged in numbers, though not to any extent proportional to 
_ ‘the decrease of others. ) 
’ Examining the remains of planting, it appears as if the whole 
) island, wherever practicable, wos at one time tilled. The land, 
where there is a gool and deep soil, is, and was, no doulit tilled 
 yeoularly from year to year, while the rocky country was 
| planted more or less in rotation with yams ond ave Even on 
> the steepest slopes, there are signs of clearing, the summits 
> alone being left crowned by the Ayfo. The bottoms of the 
craters of many hills used to. be planted too; in the crater of 
Sol Satarua, the lw/w as it is termed, there are still bananas: 
| growing, but planted so long ago that the fact that it had a faulx 
> ‘atall was almost forgotten = a 
Taking all the facts into consideration and making all due 
» allowance for exaggeration in uative evidence, from a considera- 
- tion of the fects on the spot, I estimate that the population in 
1850 cannot have Leen short of 4,000, and that at the beginning 
© of the century there were nearly 1,000 more, The census in 
> 1881 showed « population of 1126 males, 1526 females, total 
» 2452, which in 189] had decreased to 1,056 males, 1163 
females, total 2,219. In this last period of ten vears there 
| were four epidemics, viz, dysentery in 1352, whooping-cough 
| in 1884, dengue in 1885, and influenza. The latter was very 
severe at first; the last epidemic of it was in 1896 and very 
wild, thongh the deaths of about eight individuals, mostly old 
+ ‘people, must. be ascribed at least indirectly to it, If these 
| epidemics bad not occurred, the decrense, 1 feel sure, for the 
~~ decade would have been very small indeed. | ; * 
“Inquiries from the natives as to the deerease put in the first 7 
lace the emigration of natives from the island to the pearl © 
fisheries of Torres Straits, to Fiji and elsewhere, as sailors. lh SS 
the old days it was not uncommon for a hundred or more 7 
young men to leave the island in the course of a year,and of 
these certainly not more than one-third ever returned. In the 7 
© years, too, of epidemics or hurricanes, still more would leave, 
‘though even after the latter there was always sufficient food for — 
the support of all To this cause and epidemics I ascribe 7 
"mainly the decrease in the native population. Many epidemics — 
are remembered, though few details are known. When Marafa 
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was a boy, measles ran through the whole island, and he 
believes carried off about one person in every honse. To 
epidemics, brought by the first Roman Catholic missionaries 
(p. 401), he ascribes their non-suceess and subsequent almost 
expulsion. Marafu, too, remembers to have heard of an epi- 
demic which followed “ the great. Malaha war” (pp. 473-4), and 
‘was still more fatal. Now, owing to the great cleanliness of 
the people, good sanitary arrangements, and better food, epi- 
pt = far less feared and leas fatal ip” : 
Another cause wes said to be the increased and increasing 
Tmmorality of the people with the increased use of preventative 
medicines, which weaken the mother and future children. As 
good food as could be devised for the children seems always to 
have heen known, and in recent years the use of tinned milks, 
so strongly ureed by the present Commissioner, has undoult- 
edly still further diminished the mortality, so that I should 
not think at present that it is much greater than among the 
poorer classes of our larger manufacturing towns. The stamp- 





ing out of yaws, too, I can. seatcely think, would be beneficial, | 


ag I believe that. if allowed to ram its proper course, it gives 
the child immunity from other and more seriows troubles in- 
later life. s -“F* 
Tefore the greater prosperity of the people generally, to- 
gether with better living, dating to some extent from the 
annexation to Fiji in 1880,1 think that-some slicht decrease 


might be traced to inbreeding, which, I think, may affect the ~ 9 
number of the children and the stamina of tm isolated people, — 


who have lived for » long period under precisely the same 
conditions. The customs of the island were opposed to the: 
marriage of nearly-related people, and new Vilood | 


“Wasa occaaion- | 


ally introdnoed by drifting canoes, so that I do not believe that a 


this could be pot down in the old days as a cause of decrease, 
considering that keen struggles constantly took place between 
(listricta, and undowbtedly between man and man, .When @ 


new land was colonised by the Polynesian, the inbreeding must. 2 . 


have been very great, and yet, in Captain Cook’s time, most of. 

the islands in the Seuth Pacific seem to have had large and 
flourishing populations ; the new mode of life and the stroggle: 
for existence undoubtedly pave, even under these unfavourable 





comlitions, a new vitelity to the race. So I think that now the. _ 


~ realy adaptability af the Rotuman to the changed conditions, 
_ brought about hy the coming of the white man, is undoubtedly — 
preventing the complete annihilation of his race, and is giving — 
it on toreased lense of life for many years, The variety of the 
_ stocks in the stores, the great quantity of tinned meats and 
silk, of bisenite and rice, of clothes and dress fnbries sold, show- 
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the older natives with the greatest suspicion, 


- immediate cause of the disease coming 
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almost entirely taken the place 
nutive house, but doubt whether this is a healthy step. The 
to trade, and though his meaaures are looked 


ey have durmg 

hia term of office in the Inst five years shown a marked effect 
in a considerable inerease of the population, taking the place of 
the old decrease, while at the same time there have been more 
natives leaving the island than returning to it. | 
Undoubtedly the most debilitating disease, that the native 


hes to contend with, ia elephnntiasis, which has shown no. signs 


of abatement. There is scarcely an adult native on the island, 
I believe, who has not HA 

the few 1 examined, if I took the blood ‘sufficiently late at 
nizht, | 


covering over of the wells, so as not to allow the mosquitoes to — 


breed in them. At present all teem with the larve, The more 
something of that sort, und these ore readily ae 
men from the custom of wearing thick coarse. clothes in the 
day-time, but very thin loi cloths at night; they like, too, to 
zit about on the beach, after play at nights, so a5 to get cool. 
The women, on the contrary, siway 
at night commonly 
do not show the disease nearly so frequently. 

The drinking of tora, now intentictad. by the Wesleyan 


ieve, most 


Mission, was, 1 | 
‘mild tonic, It waa not drunk at any time extensively by the 
which it was most needed. Elephantiagis comes on especial 
about forty, when a moan has passed his prime, and Ethink t 
this interdiction haa tended, and is tending, to increase thie 
disease, and should be abolished. | 
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and are steps in the right direction. Stone ~ 
of the old | 


present Commissioner has done his best to encourage the people — q 
i sae by many of — 


a 


got Fileria sanguinis in his blood; in "= 


T never had any difficulty in finding the animal. If tho, 4 
due to this,it might be greatly minimised by the = 
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on seams t be a chill or 
by the 5 
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beneficial ; the effect is that of a 


wear thin loin cloths, and 4 
a sort of blouse as well, and for this reason 9% 
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It is interesting to note that the few white men who have = 


married Rotumans have, as a role, had very considerble 
Marafu and others counted 
with thirty-nine 
of childhood. Many 
native men or women, and generally have by them 





families: the next generation becomes 1 erged with the Rota- 


tuan, but still shows increased fertility, 


© ~ . incrense of the moe is now a small one, but it is steadily growimg: 





rtance, and will, perhaps, in time have considerabl 


ap one nicht nine: cases ' 
children known to have lived beyond the age = 
of these half-castes are now to — 
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XATY. LANGraGce 
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The Rotuman language is not an isolated tongue, but o > 
member of a wide-spread family of languages, extending f 
throughout Polynesia. To the ear it sounds, perhaps, con- 
siderably different, owing a peculiarity, in the fact that 
the Eotumans have a ent tendency to transpose the 
lnst letter, a vowel, with which all their words should end, to 
the middle of the word. Mr. Hale in the Wilkes Expedition 
Report remarks': “A general law seems to be that when 
a word stands by itself, not followed by another on which it 
depends, it must terminate in a vowel; and this appears to be 
the original and proper form of most of the words; but when 
combined, in any way whatsoever, with other words an altera- 
tion takes place by which the concluding syllable is transposed 
or contracted, as that the consonant shall be the final letter.” 
Thus in ordinary conversation the name Rotuma is often 
turned into Rotuam ; Aoge is always iday; the word ofpeluge, 
aelub, P have heard pronounced as opelveg and owpeluy. - In 
the text, I have as far as possible kept the words as pronounced, 
hut in the short vocabulary (App. I) I have tned to spell 
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the words in accordance with their original pronunciation. 4 
Another remarkable thing is the great facility with which ~~ 
the Rotumans will comm a word for anything new; peculiarities; ~~ 
of the animal or thing will be taken, and from these a name <7 


tnade, somewhat in the German fashion. ‘Thus the scorpion ts 
known at one end of the island as the mamasse, the animal 
which eats at the tail,and at the other end as the monpwoge, 


the animal which eats the puoga, a small worm in the ban 
For the purposes of comparison, | compared a rough voeatm— 
lary, which I first made, of about two hundred and fifty words — 
with the words of the same meaning in Fijian and Samoan, Ot 
these I found that twenty-nine words were related to both. 
Fijian and Samoan, and evidently were derived from the same 
reots, ten to Fijian alone and thirty-three to Samoan only. The 
» Samoan [ obtained from the Rev. George Pratt’s dictionary, but 
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the Fijian by natives, who, knowing several dialects, 
- searched for werds relnted to the Rotuman. With the Gilbert 
_ islands there were supposed in Fiji to be considerable revem- 
~ blances; I cond wake no general comparison, but the few 
words, which were the same, were all of general distribution — 
> through the whole Pacific, or else comparatively recently intro- 
> tiuced, names of weapons, instruments, etc. Compared with 7 
Malay, by means of Dr, Bikker’s vocabulary, there  searcely — 
a trace of resemblance to be found. 
Loe. cil, pp. 460 of aeq.. 
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Tt must be noted, though, that formerly in Rotuma there — 
was a language spoken, considerably different from the present — 


one; in it are most of their songs, and a few phrases from if are 


still used, but their meaning has been lost. In addition, there ~ 


was a peculiar language, or rather set of phrases, used to and 


in speaking of the sox and other chiefs. These have been lost 


owing to the coming of the missions and the abolition of the 
sou, It was suggested by several of the old men that the 


change of language was due to the coming of the Niuafoow 


people to the island. In the vocabulary the words, given in 


the Wilkes Report, are inserted for comparison in brackets. 


where different; they may possibly throw some light on this 
old language, a8 many are quite different the terms I 
found in use. 


"While Samoan has fourteen letters in its alphabet—a, ¢, f, y, 


i, L, m, n, 0, p, # t, @, e—ib is necessary to give the Rotuman 
four more, & and r being found as well os ¢ and J, and the A 
being often sounded very distinctly, while in such a worl as 
sosoghi, sister or brother, it is scarcely aspirated at all, and such 
a word as hahoragi, young, in the method ndoptel by the Rev. 
George Pratt for Samoan, would certainly be spelt 'a’arag?. In 


set speeches all words commencing with an A have it very 


distinctly aspirated. The letter j must also be added to 


‘indicate 0 sound resembling ch, ts, and the English j about 


equally. It ocours in the names of many places on the island, 


but is otherwise very uncommon; examples are Juju, Atja, ete., 
also wav, the mouth, Vowels are pronounced as im the — 


continental method. I know of no meaning dependent on the 


~ quantity, but it is a mark of respect, when speaking to a chief, 


to lengthen all or the chief vowels of each of the substantives, 


, a ‘thus laying great stress on them. fF is always nasal, and 


pronounced vig. All the other letters are pronounced as in 






“The same vowel is not generally repeated in a word without 


u break between, unless the word is a compounded one, as 
 -solgauste, the north wind ; saaraara, a centipede; huneele, the 


teach. In these cases each vowel is distinctly pronounced. 


The diphthongs are ai, a8 in tehoidat, o ahell; aw, as in riew, 


tobaceo; of, as in foina, a wife; ow, as in flow, the head. 


Other vowels occurrmg i oes are pronounced each separately; — 
- thus Aaephaep, the hand, r Ontet ie 
| o-pi-ci-ttx. [am not really certain that any of the diphthongs 

are properly so, as in speaking slowly any are broken up inte ~ 
~* : | | most any word may — 

be repeated, but the repetition often changes the meaning; ~ 
| thus the terms manw and Auf ore applied broadly to many ~ 


is fha-cp-ha-ep, aovitu, a priest, 


their component vowels. For empliasis - 


a 
ii al 
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3 humbers identical with those of Samoa and Fiji. The pronouns 
_ are given folly in the appendix : compared to the rest of tha >) 
~ language, their formation ig very complete. : ; 


~ 48 in many other Polynesian dialects, Past tenses are very 
| generally formed by the 
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small flying animals, but manwmanw is a bird, and Kufhusyia 

bat. | q 
The accent properly, in the Polynesian group of languages, is ~ z 

loced on the Tenultimate syllable, and this rule hal s for A. 

Bitama, except that when a chief is being spoken to it is often 2 
thrown on the first syllable. The transposal of the last vowel, | 
too, often throws it on the last syllable. It is inno case thrown 
on the vowel, thus transposed. , : 

Tn Rotumun there is no article definite or indefinite. The 
Wilkes Report gives fa, one, definite and indefinite, used for 
that, as opposed to ti, this, both being med a= postiixes, 

The nanies of natural objects, such as trees and animals, are 
mostly simple and indigenous to the island, or to Polynesia; to 
these must be added such simple mannfactured articles ax the 
people may be supposed to liave known, before they Tnigrated 
to Kotuma. Compounded nouns usually indicate that the 
article, animal, or tree has been but recently introduced ; . 
exception however must be taken to articles of food or mann- - 
factored articles which have bean brought by natives of other ~~ 
islands with their own names The verbs and the nouns; or 
perhaps adjectives, for similar meanings are the sane, 1s 

Number does not properly exist. For the plural numerals, 
or words such as imply a number, are Taueoko (pros * 
nounced tawthobe), a Fijian word, is now applied to people, 7 
While «takes is applied especially w animals. Tend, urany, i 
used generally for inanimate objects, such as stones, trees, ete. 4 
The Wilkes Expedition Report gives also maof, many. | . 

Gender is formed by the affix of fa, man ot male, and Aond, ~_ 
woman or female, usually shortened to Aon or hea. In most) 
tases among the larger animals, the male and female have 
separate names. | . | =z 

Case is indicated by prepositions, The genitive may he. = 
indicated by one of the possessive pronouns. A” or ka, is used. SS 
as 8 prefix, and applies especially to movements, such 28 enters sy 
me: and leaving « house; it is particularly employed where an ae 
aijective is need, iS implies the act of moving forward tom 
Place, and ¢ the act of movement froma place. : ah 

The adjectives os a rule follow the noun. The numertls do 
not go above Maw, 10,000: they ore almost: for the smaller” 74° 
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‘The tenses of the verbs are formed much in the same way - 
aidition of an adjective, used 


adverh, thus: : , 
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fas... “ft Ens au Togo 
frou fao ne! | tee eee Ce &* 

4 Goulafoo 4, ce ee DL Will go, 
— — Gow laa rahio_.. eit ~~ I went. 


> The passive voice is usually formed by changing to the active. 
>. mai and ef are found in Rotuman under the forms am’ and ato 
> (or af), suffixed to the verb, Thus ao or Ja, which signifies to _ 
> go or move, becomes /aato, to go awny, fem, to come” : 
>. The affirmative adverbs are 0, ov, and 4, and negative igiket. 
> fgikei is also used for not, but hat is a more polite term, * The 
>) megntives are kot (or kal) ond ra, the first of which usually 
- precedes the verb, and the second follows.’ 


a 


XV. Lecexns. 


~ — Uhave considered it best to sive these levends as near aa 
' possible mm the same words as they were related to tie ; by 
-! cha ning the words much of the farce, with which they Were 
) =onotes, as seemed to me to be necessary, 
= . (a) Legend of Rahouw(1)—Under Gofu, the king of Samon, 
> daughter. She married and bore « female ehild, called Maheva. 
_ -Gofu about the time likewise had a daughter, and, as 
_ Rahon was Grofo’s bead chief, the two children were brought up 
g together. They were constant ‘companions, and used to be 
> #iways on the beach playing, their favourite amusement being 
— fishing for penw(2), One day each canght one, but Muaheva’s wns 
the finest. On the king's daughter demanding it, she refuses to 
> give it up, and im return is taunted about one of her fect, which 
=» i deformed. Maheva begins to ery, and rans to Rahou, who 
> inquires what is the matter, She tells him, and he is wild — 4 
| with anger, On the next aay orto girls come called Hauli-— 
 perua, ond Rahou tells them about the Whole affair, In return | 
x they-order him to make a basket thut nicht, and promise to tell 
CP oat 


— 


= 
=>. 
an 


~ him on the de eet morning, what he isto de. He js told to us 
| 4ill it with sand, and then to embark in his canue: He does 80, — 
_ ealls together all his foag, and all get on board, carefully carry- 
. ing the basket of sand. Two aricmea (3) appear nextin front of 
©) the canoe. * You will battle away on the sen as long as the — 
= @ronca go over your head As soon as they have gone far” 
_ €énough, they will sing to you, and you will drop the basket = 
| Overboard.” They then travel on for miny days, with the birds — 


\ Wilkes Expedition Report, 
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in front. Hut oat last the erwmes sing, unil Rahou throws the * 
basket aver the side Ttotuma then comes up with the canga 
on top of it, Mualaha first appeared, and then the rest, all ==) 
covered with bushes and cocoannt trees = 

One day Rahou thinks he will take s walk round the island, 7) 


and place a taboo on the different cocoanut trees he may find; — 9) 
he does 60, using green cocoanut leaves. On the same morning 
comes a mun, Tokanina, whom Honitemons(4) vets liold of: she 7 
tells him to follow Rahou and place a dry cocoanut Jeaf under a, 
each of Rahou's green leaves as a taboo. He follows Rahou 
accordingly right round the island, and luck to Malaha; where 
Rahon has his abode. They meet, and Ruhou asks Tokanius 

| - where he comes from. He replies that he is én his own land, 

‘ and appeals to his tabons on the eocoannt trees They are 7 
going to fight, when Honitemous calls Tokaniua, and advises 
him what to do, Tekanina then proposes that they shalt seb 
each other different tasks, the one failme to do the other's to 
leave the island. Ruahon runs and gets a leaf of the apeed (5), 
which he dips in the water and then on the sand, telling 
Tokaniua to count the graing sticking to it. This he does — 
correctly, and tells Rahou in return to count: the waves break- = 
ing in on the shore. Rahou counts and counts, but at last geta 
wild with anger, and calls his people together: they go to — 
Ulhifou (6), where Rahon pulls up the tree Filmotu, which he 
carries With him to Mafiri, Here he drives in-the tree, and 
begins to tear the island to pieces, the earth he throwa out 
forming Hutana and Hoflewa. Honitemous, seeine this, runs — 
up, and, Kissing hie feet, begs him to spare theisland. He pulla — 
up the stick, and slings it away, mak g andther small hole, — 
Hifourua, where it alights. (7) Rahou then takes all his people, — 
and retires to Hatana; on his way he turns three of the men 
into stone—Moiokiura, Papanourva, ani Likliktoa—as they 
had succumbed to the inducements of the Honitemoua, oa 


In Hatana Rahou lives quietly for some time, making two 2 
Kings there. Once, visiting Rotuma, he makes Souiftuga the — 
king. While Rahou is still living in Hatana, a boar pig comes: 9 
own to Malaha, The pewple there kill it, andleat the whole ~— 
except the head, which they send to Rahou (8), who, in a rage at 
this mark of disrespect, slings it away, forming Hof Havean). 
t Soniftuga dies, and word is sent to Rahou, ssking him. 
1s to be buried. He calls the sisters Hauliparua to — 
I they summon the erumec, and direet them to _ 
He the place, aa 
the bighect at sup over hill after an but sete Stas over — 
pie Mghest, inilly stopping at Seselo (9), since when all the au 
have been buried there, ; seer 
. a 
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Rahon finally lived to an old age'in Hatana, where he put 


— 
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two stones, Famof and Timanuka, into which he turned two ~ 


chiefs. To Rotuma he gave its constitution and laws, finally 

dying and being buried in Hatana, where his grave, club, and 
herve tenon are still to be sean (10). 

- (1) This legend is known to nearly every one on the island. 

I have received it on five different occasions and 


endeavoured to strike a mean of the different accounts. . 
There are many other legends attached to Rahou; one — 


makes Gofa come over from Samoa and bring him 
lack*there, relating his great achievements after his 
(2) A favourite amusement with the children. The animal 
(empes sp. 1) lives in the sand between tide-marks, and 
resembles in appearance a large white wood-lonse, 
with rather long legs: It is caught by tying the 
abdomen of a hermit crab to a bit of cocoanut fibre 
at the end of a atick, Thisis then allowed to wash 


in and out with the waves on the sandy beach. The  — 
animal, attracted by the smell, seizes it,and is quickly © 


thrown over the shoulder on to the land nhove. 
(3) A small bird about the size of a wren, black with red 
= . breast, a species of Afyzomela. 
2 (4) See the legend of Toknniua. In narrating these legends 
no connection. between them is ever indicated. 
Honitemous is, I think, » general name for all female 


wood and mountain spirits. This one is said to have. 


come to the island, hidden in Rahou's canoe. ‘The 


round their base one or two half cocoanut leaves, 
which are supposed to represent the arms of the 
% owner clasping the tree. | 

(5) A kind of arum with exceedingly large leaves, growing 
in the bush. 

(6) A place, called Ulhifou, is still known in Malaha. - Mafiri 


is o sitall hill at the west end of the island. On its — 


: stmt is a hole 80 feet deep, caused by the subsi- 
dence of the lava, which at one time must have welled 
Y out of the top; near ita base ig another smaller hole, 


ian .- 
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taboo is usually placed on cocoanut trees by tying 


= 
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(7) Father Trouillet, of the Societe de Maric, who has resided ~~ 
on Rotuma for twenty-eight years, states that Rahou 
was pulling the island down, so that it might not be | 
seen a long distance away by future navigators in ~ 
these seas; antl that he took up his abode on Hatann 

so that he might watel: for any canoes which might ~ 

2 L . 
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come and attack the island. One native stated that — 
Tea was formed by a handful of sand, which Rahon — 
found in the bottom of his cance after he had thrown — 


4 


the basket overboard. Hof Haveanlolo is a shoal just 
awash between Hatana and Uenw 


or caught, to the chief. At a feast the chiefs 
portion is the head of the pig. Certain-rocks which | 
stick prominently up are said to be the teeth of this 
boar, which fell owt on the way to Hatana. 
(9) A small hill in Noatau at the extreme dist end of the 
island. 


(8) It is proper to send all strange animals, which may be  — 
killed: 


(10) There are three graves on Hatana supposed to be those 
of Rahou and his two kings. The former grave (Fig. 
7) bas merely a cirele of stones over it, with oa 
hollowed stone in the centre, while the Intter have 
slabs of rock. The first bowl of tava, made by any ~ 
party visiting the island, is always poured ont on 
Rahou’s grave. The club is exactly similar to the 
war club described (pp. 472-3); itis said to have been 
twice removed, but on both occasions the baat or 
canoe, in getting out of the passaze through the reef, — 
capsized. Great care is also taken that any one who 
desires to ease himself should do it between tide- 
marks, and not in the bush. | 


Fie. 7.—aiHov's GRAVE. 
(The flat stone im the centre shows the on into whieh the dora is 


(6) Legend of Tokanina (1)—One day, “when there were no 
people in Kotnma,” two women—Sientafitukrou and Sienjaralo 
—went to make mene (turmeric) at the well Tutuila, After — ¢ 
they had rubbed up athe ment, they mix four cocoanut ahetes 
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full with water, and burying them, leave them for the nicht 
On the following day from these four shells is horn a female — 
child, called Sientakvou. The women then proceed to fill five 7 
more cocoanut shells with mena, and from these on the next — 
morning is born a male child, culled Tui Savarara. Sientakvou J 
lived in Hotaharua, while Tui Savarara dwelt in Soukoaki. — 
One day these two went to have a talk with one another, and — 
stopped together, with the result that Sientakvou eonceived. 
When they saw this, they were ashamed, since they were: 
brother anid sister, and so agreed to go and live in the bush. 
On their way to the bush Sientakvou told Tui Savarara not to 
look behind, for that, if he did so, the child would be barn on 
the road When they reached « spot called Kerekere, Tui 
‘Savarara looked round, and the child dropped out. Sientakvou 
then leaves the child to Tui Savarara, and goes into the bush, 
_ Where she becomes a wild woman, under the name of Honi- 
_ _ temous. Wie 
. Tui Savarara wants to kill the child, but is afraid of the 
' devil living in Sol Satarua, whom he sees looking at him. 
| Meantime the child, who is called Tokaitoateniua, lay on ao 
_. big stone, which ever since has had its menstrual periods, 
: blood oozing wp just in the same way as witha woman (2). Tui 
Savarara then lies down on the same stone and takes his 
cukahege off, Te puts the boy under his legs, and as far as 
- possible makes himself appear like a woman. The devil sees, 
- and thinks that he is a woman; he gets on top, and at once 
- Tut Savarara opens his legs, and shows the child, which he saya 
is the spirit’s, The devil refuses to have the child, and Tui 
_ Savarara goes along towards Oinafa, carrying. the child and 
_ thinking how he may best get rid of it He decides to throw 
| dt away, and hurls it first from Kerekere to Sol Saka, and then 
from Sol Saka to Iflala. When Tui Savarara came up the 
third ‘time, the boy, who was now called Tokaniua, tried to 
Wrestle with him at a place called Hofpopo, but was again 
thrown, this time landing at Soukoaki, where Tui Savarara 
- lived; in the fourth cast he is horled to Ninafoon (3). 
© In Niuafoou the boy grows into « great fighting chief, but, 
_ when he gets old, returns to Rotuma to obtain a fighting man 
te help him. One day he is casting his net standing on a 
stone, Hofmea (+), when it opens under him and bears a child, 
called Pilhofu, who is ull stone exeept his one eye and one of 
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= his tig toes. Toknaniua then departs to -h Pilhofu, 
_ Whose invulnerability he proves with blows of his spear. He 
| strikes him again and again; bat at last, unluckily striking him 


in the eye, destroys it. Pilhofu then returned in disgust to 4 ‘ 
ees, whither he was shortly followed by Tokaniua (5), 
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(1) This legend is well known to all. The account given is 
compounded from an account, PIVEN me in. English, by 3 L 
Susanna of Uinafa and an account furnished by four | 
old men in conjunction. = 

(2) All the places mentioned in this legend lie in Oinafan. A 

large rough block of lava is pointed out at Kerekere, 
on the top of a ridge near Satarua, et) the one with . : 
the periods, which several of the old people claim to ~~ 
have seen, aa 

(3) This is the most northerly island of the Tongan group, 

; anid is-about 470 miles from Rotuma, — 

(4) A small rock of voleanie stone 4-5 feet long on the reef 
opposite Savelet, in Itoteu. ae 

(5) Pilhofu lies-a stone in Soukata, in Oinafa ; in shape is = 
oval, about 9 feet long by 6 feet wide, and 34 feet ~ i 

, Jugh. It is of Inva, sad looks like a solid bubble on . 
the top of the Javn stream. A medium copra i 
pointed out as the mouth, while immediate y aboye.it, 7 
pnorner Tepresents the median eyelopean: eye; close“ 
by is the old fuag ri of Tokaniua; a house foundation — 
about 13 feet high. -— be 


(c) Legend of Pithofu and his aon Tokoniva (1).—Pilhofa had) 
ohe son, whose name was Tokaniua, and whom he left in 
Niuafoou when he first returned to Rotuma. After a tima; o> 
Tokaniua, who had become a great warrior, came over to | 
Rotuma to search for his father, from whom he wanted help; —~ 
he journeyed in large double canoe, and landed at Soukama, —~ 
in front of which lies the canoe to the present day with the 
curse on it that, if any one break it,a big wave will come and. 3 
sweep over all the land. ay —— 

Landing, Tokanina first meets a girl called Leanfuda, whom 
he asks if she has seen his father She refers him to Rosso ti” 
Toot (2), who tells him that he must ask Fetutoumal, aman living: \ 
at Tarasua. He accordingly pore to Tarasua, and, in reply to hig 
inquiries, is told that his fat ier is in Upsese, a stone in front 
__ of Tenkoi Point, combing his hair: further he is directed that," 
| Uf he desires to see bia father he must quietly roll this stone 
back. But, when near Upsese, Tokaniun hes to walk acrosg 
“the sand, anil mnkinige a noe, 18 heard by. Pilhofu, who at ul nee 7 4 ‘a 
fakes to fight. Tokaniua pursues, but Pilhofu dives through a 7 
rock, and ‘Tokanina in following has great difficulty in stretch 
ing himself out sufficiently to squeeze thro mh. But Pilhofa has 
turned himself into a stone, with the exception of one of his big , 
tous, which Tokanina seizes, and a conversation Tesulis, “© —% 
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Prnaorc. “ Who is that?” | ' 

Toxastua “Itis I. Turn round, as 1 want te talk to 7 
you.” 

TP. “Why do you pursue me?” 

TF. “I have done something you must help mein. We © 
have been playing at throwing spears at bananas in Niua- 
foou, I have hit nine, and must hit the tenth te win. ~ 
You must help me.” | 

(At the sume time a waterspout (3) comes,and drops 
both in Ninafoou.) 

PY. “Take me to where you haye got to throw, and 
bury me there. Your opponents will throw first, but, 4 
as 1 am a stone, their spears will not stick in me or hurt ~ 
me. When you throw, thongh, look at my left eye, 

which I will open, and there your spear will stick." | “ 
~ They throw, and Tokanina’s spear alone sticks. Tokanina © 
| runs up, and seeing a drop of blood oozing out, throws a hand- ~ 
ful of sand on the eye, while all the people ery out, “ Moriere, 
“morlere" (4), At the same moment astrang whirlwind (3)came, 
and blew the sand tnto every one'seyes. Ittakesthem, too, with  — 
same Niuafoou people, and throws them on Houn Island, off | 
Oinafa. Here there is a small hole alwaya filled. with rain- 
_ water, and Pilhotu tells Fissioitu to go and fill his mouth with ~ 
‘the water and blow it into his eve. Fissisitu goes to the pool, 

but finds that the whele surfnce has been covered with blood by 4 
the sisters Hauliparua. He sucks this off thongh first, and 7 
> filling his mouth with water, cures Pilhofu's eye with it = 
_ ‘Tokaniua then went to Tenkol, where on his death he turned 
_ into the afva of that village, who was called Fretuanak (6). , 
(1) This legend was related to me by Wafta, the chief of ~ 

Juju, at a meeting of the chivis. Manaya, the chief “2 
of Ttomotu, indicated shortly the last legend with this, 7 
relating them of father, son, and grandson, There is 7 
4 pateh of stones on the reef in front of Soukama, in 
doje, which are said to be the remains of Tokaniua’s 
- caline. | 

(2) This is the title of the minor chief of Tooi. | 
i) (3) The word here used is ahuliia. Small waterspouts are _ 

"2 frequently to be seen off the breaking reef. = 
> (4) ‘The term “ Aforiere” is much the same as“ Well done.” 9 
= It is a term of applause, and is in common use at 7 
a feasts, if an especiolly fine pig or a large quantity of — 
<4 food is brought by any one Aveg. | : 

. (5) The term here is mumuniia. It has a very similar | 

meaning to ehufta, | 
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Tome than half his club burnt, but, in spite of this, rushes down _ 


' on the fifth day starts. On his way he hears two old men, 
| eT Bee 


_ Fouma says that he will fight alone noti | 
- Returning, Fouma jumps over the strait, and hastens to Sol 
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(6) It is interesting to note that, while the first legend of 
Tokaniua is well known by all at Oinafa, it is nearly 
unknown in Juju. With the second the casea ore 
reversed, The nome Tokaniua still persists in 
ary and is always talled first for kewa in the — 
Sey 
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(d) The formation of the tathmus,or Soktontonw(1)—Once there — 
walked through the sea to Rotuma from Tonga a sreat, mighty, — 
and exceeding tall man, called Serimana; with him, floating on — 
the spathe of the cocoanut flower, came his daughter Sulmata (2), 
a girl of great beauty and spirit, For a long time they — 
remained in Rotuma, and Sulmata married its great warrior * 
Fouma (3), who built a big fuay ri on Sol Sororoa, and took her 
to live there, while Serimana dwelt in Savain. 

After a long time, thera came a whole fleet of canoes from 
Tonga looking for Serimana, with whom they took up their 
abode in Savaia, One evening the Tongans playing on the 
sand ran after some juli (4), and caught one, ut whieh Serimana. 


was frightened, thinking that they were getting too atrong for 








him ; accordingly he sends off for Fouma. who catches several 


very quickly. Next evening one of the Tongans threw up a 
cahoe over Serimana’s house, and cuught it the other side as it 
fell. Fouma does the same, and Serimana is satisied. On the 
next evening the Tongans put a big stone fence out from 
Savala along by the beach with their left hands, and Foums is 
comyuered (5). The Tongans then talk of having a lig fight 


with Fouma, and Serimana, who hears of it, urges them to try. 


Fouma meantime goes and makes an alliance with Onunfanua, 
another strong man anda left-handed one as well, who dwella 
in Solelli (6). Onunfanna tells Founia that, if he will send to 
him, he will come on the fifth day after the fight has t egtn, bat 
i the tenth day. 

Sororoa. 
A long time passes, as the Tongans ore afraid, but one day, 


‘ When Fouma ia prtaacia, from fishing off Halafa, he sees 


smoke on Sol Sororoa, and his house on fire: He rushes up 
and finds all waiting for him with clubs amd | . ‘They — 


~ make n rush ot him as he mounts the hill, but he fends them 


off with his net and gets above them. They take to flight, but 








he smothers in the net. Going into -his house, Fouma finds 


to Maftau and fights the Tongans there for five days. ! 
Meantime Onunfanon hins been inforined of he batéle, anil 
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_ Sokanava and Mofmoa, saying that it is a good thing to kill — 
 Fouma; he quietly puts club over their heads, ond they, — 
noticing a cloud on the sun, look up Onunfanua ‘asks them 
| about what they are talking, but they try to put him off; he | 
| tellg them that he has heard all, but forgives them on their ¥ 
| agreeing to fill up the strait during: the night, 80 that he may 
eress on the following day. They do so im the given time, and, 
on taking leave, tell him that Fouma is nearly done, and that ~ 
he will be beaten unless he cuts a hijo tree down with one ~~ 
- stroke of his left hand. Coming up, Onunfanue fights for some 
_ time with the Tongans, but, getting pressed himself, thinks of 
the counsel he hus received. Warding his enemies off with his 
tight hand, with one blow of his left he cuts right through 
the tree: The splinters Jall more than half the Tongans, so 
that the remainder fly to their canoes, and with all haste set 
sail. 

Fouma, knowing that Serimana really put the Tongans on to 
him, tells his wife that he will kill her father. She goes down 
to Serimana and eries aloud, but being afraid of Fonma, will | 
not tell him what is the matter. On the following day Fouma 
came down, and with one blow of his club cleft Serimana and 
his house in twain. (8). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Albert and Marafa 
.- ately. In the chart of Rotuma a well-defined 
4% sii if Sen, repent i island imto a small 
‘estan portion and a much larger eastern part. The 
breadth here is not 100 s, and the whole is © 
aimply formed of beach sand. To the west. the , 
basalt of the hill of Kugoi shows undermining from 
wave action at some past time, showing that this 
isthmus did not always exist. There are, too, in the 
reefs on the west and south sides of the island here 
assures amd deep holes, which, 1 think, indicate a — 
f ormer channel. are 18 Al tradition of the isthmus, 
heine built up about one hundred and twenty years 
ago by Tue, the chief of [tomotu, with large stone — 
blocks and sand. About sixty years ago, too, It is: 
remembered by some that tha isthmus was again ) 
filled up by the women and children with baskets of 
sand. Albert informed me also that, when digging for ~ 
the foundation of the church, a number of large ‘5 
a blocks of lava-were found. The derivation of the ~ 
term Soktontonu is doubtless from soko, to join, and 
fovne, water. 
(2) From zulu, the spathe of the cocoanut flower, aud mate ~ 
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of Rotuma, ‘ 

(3) Any tree, which grows up strong and straight, is called ~ 
Joumatot, The house site of Fouma ig still pointed - 
out on Sol Sorcrvs, in Itomotu. Suynia is that-part of 
the shore flat, just east of Maftan, - 

(4) der or sandpipers, are very common on the beach at low 
tide. 



















a 
= 


(5) There is now a stone wall at Savaia to keep off the 
inroads of the sea on the beach, Tt has been repaired. 
three times in the last seventy years, but is now again 
nearly in ruins. | A: 

(6) A place on Sal Hof, in the Lopta division of Oinafe, Tt 
8 Curious how all strong men come from, and are 
supposed to live inland, 

(7) The word used is iri, a nume applied toucasting net, a 

; large one of which is 1° athotin long by about 
1 broad. i> 


is. 


‘a4 


(8) There are many other legends of Fouma, and afew of 
Ononfanua, but most of these are mere tales, invented 
as they go on hy the old men when sitting at a fefeag, ~ 
or story-telling, im the evening, oh = —— 

(¢) Phe origin of the “ Moa” (1)—To Noava was walking ong 
day from Pépji to Matuea, when he was met by Karagfono (2), 
who was a spirit in the likeness of a man, born of chief and the = 
spirit of his dead hoiluga (sweetheart), made of a drop of blood, 
without bones, ae a 
© . Walking together for some time, they reach Soukama, where 
| To Nonva asks his companion to come into his house and have —~ 
| Some kava (2). The women prepare everything, but only puta = 

table in front of To Noava, seeing which Karagiono got up, amid 
Went out, returning after a few minutes with a dry cocoanut, on ~~ 
which he proceeded to sit (4). On perceiving from this that hig 
peel was a chief, To Noava told the women to get a table for 
After the Ivrea and foul are finished, Karngfono invites 
To Noava in his turn to visit him, and takes him right alone — 


through Mutua to Luokoasta (6), where To Noava inquires asto. 
their destination, a 


To Noava, “T am 9 living man, and how can you take == 
me there alive ?" * ae 


Kanscrono, “I have power from the gods to take bere 
~~ 


— 


_- When I jump into the water, you have only to cateh — old 
< of the back of my Kubatiugea, Don't leave wo till I tell 
you, or you will be drowned." ey 


4 
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-— Karagfono then dives off with To Noava, and in a short time 
they reach Limari, where To Noava is much surprised to find 
» dry land, with all sorts of fruits and food. But soon the other — 
) (spirits smell out that Karagiono has a mortal with him, and 
inquire why he has brought a living man there, On thia | 
 Karngfono takes To Noava and hides him on the heams of his — 
house on a jetafata(6), but after a day and o half of this’ | 
To Noava gets tired, and asks to be taken back to the earth. 
_ Karagfono ogrees, ond says, “I should like to make you a 7% 
Present before you go, as you were very kind to me on the ‘g 
earth. lam giving you a moa fa and a moa Aeni(7), called 7 
» Sukivou. When these breed, you can have the young ones, but — 
)yon must return the old lords to me,” 3 


T. “How ean I possibly get back to bring them ?” 

KK. * When the day comes to bring them, you will 7 
mow it withont being told, and you will find me waiting © 
at the same place as we dived off." . 



























ov 





Talking thus, Karagfono dismisses To Noava, who is carried 7 

out of the sea by Sukivon and luonded at Luokoasta (8), whence — 7 
he hai dived down with Karagfono. Sukivou had ten chickens, ~ 
' from which all the fowls of Rotuma are descended. 


(1) The fowl Tain indebted to Maratu and Waite for this 
: cL. 







- (2) Also called Sunicitu, bat this is a general name for 
several kinds of atwa. ~~ = 
(3) This is the same as asking a person to come in and have 4] 
~~ nimenl, The Lace is drunk first, and always followel | 
im by food. | - 
_- (4) Indiestes that Karagfono is a chief, and should have a 
table a5 well as To Noava. rary E 
(5) A point off Losa, literally asta, sun, and fuoko, to dip. 
ta A bed of hamboos or sticks in the beams of the house, 9 
still common. = - a 
(7) Fe and dow, male and female, common affixes for 9 
oe ender, - ’ 
< (8) As they arise from the water, To Noava and Sukivousing © 
“Wy this song — = 
8 Mounte Aaragfo ) 
Te moturere, Ue Fakasifo ; 
Stiviiie, vik wikia, otare lao. * 
Sulivon fingo oojao; 
Jtivikio, viti eifia, ofare lao.” 





Most of this is in o language now loat, but the following is as 4 
\ far as possible a literal translation :-— 
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* Karagfono on not where we go, 

To the island above, and IE 

Crowing, crowing, a3 we along, 

Sukivun waking up the sleepers, 

Crowing, crowing, as we pass along.” | 
Motwrere I have derived from ofmotu, an island, and rere, 
above; it may however be the name of a place. Gjao is . 
word only used as applying to the biggest chiefs. 


(f) The turtle of Sol Onau (2). —On the top of Sol Onan is a 4 
flat platform of rock ahout 25 fathoms above the sea, and ” 
overhanging it somewhat; near it was formerly a lorge ~ a 
playhouse. One day two girls came out of the house on to thins 4 
platform, which has since been called Lepiteala, to ease” 
themselves. i” 
When one was doing so over the cliff, severul canoes came © 
suddenly into sight from round the paint, a lig rowroa (2) fishing... 
The people in the canoes see, and call out The girl rises 
hurriedly in shume, but slips on the rock, and catehing hold of + 
the other to save herself, both fall into the sea below. ae 
They are then changed into two turtle, the one white and~ 
the other rei, and are called Ean, They still live in. the deasild 
crevices of the coral under the rock, and can be called. up ata. % 
any time by singing the following song (3):-— = 


“ Foo maonum, ta Lepiteala 
Ai, ma vehia fa foro ole tufe, 
Hava, ma foial ia ta fou . 
He ta jaoueGi, ma miied. fae 
There first appears usually in one tig crevice the siren 
swimming along, and later come the turtle, usually one ean a 
_ time. ey continue swimming about on the top of the water 
fore long time, unless any one calle out, “Fiew (4) vourea,” when — 
— they immediately disappear, 


(1) Sol Onan, the island off Juju There is.a legend, similar: 
~ to serra about two sharks off the island re 
Makila, in the Solomon. Captain W. 
Wilson, harbourmaster of Tova; 3 informs me that 
there is also a turtle at Batiri, Koro, Fiji, called > 
Se len at oe and that he has twice seen it | 
called up ie 
ow took. up Mon, the chief of Pepji, and five le t 
sing the incantation. Geing on in front, I is 
the place, atid saw a green turtle, When the ee 
were singing the incantation the second time, the — 
arenini, & long, narrow, lanceolote fish, which alway 
precedes the turtle in these seas, came Bhi on 
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i but we saw nothing further. All the girls and Mon 
iz state that they have repeatedly seen the turtle, which 

aA is not unlikely, as the spot ia a regular feeding-place 
| for them, — | 

(2) The name of the stew-fishing, when many are partaking 
in it (p. 428), 

(3) The meaning, a8 far as I have;been able to get this song 
interpreted, is as follows:—*Come up, Eao, to Lepi- 
teala, and finish the story for us, having been in the 
hot sun and tired in the season for the screw-pme, 
when it is in flower and fruitful. ere” 

The language is very antiquated. Lepiteala is from 
ala, to die; ka fore, to tell; tujye, people; ja 
pout, the season of the paufu, a species of pandanus. 

Each line runs in twelves. The time is similar to 
the Yeu Toga (p. 489), but rons in a somewhat 
higher key. 

(4) Fieuw, the act of defecation, 


| (gy) The coming of the Keva” (1)—In Faguta there lived uo 
Tongan, a very strong and brave warrior, called Kaikaiponi 
-- His wife was of a Rotuman chief's family, and had three 
“brothers, Muriak, Afink, and Koutinua, who lived in Pepji. 
War was declared seninst them by Tukmasui (2), the chief of 
) -Malaha, but they utterly defeated him, owing to the great 
* -yalour of Kaikaiponi and his experience in war. As a reward, 
. the brothers desired to muke him the sow, and, in fact, to 

~ re-create the office for him, because from the time of Souiftuga, 
~ “appointed by Rahou, there had not been any fresh sew ap- 
© pointed, this being long before the Ninafoou people came to the 
' jsland. To this, however, there was much opposition, so that 
they compromised the affair by making his wife the sou-hont, — 
> _ When the sovhont was the ruler, dura first came to Rotuma 
floating down from Samoa, from a place called Hihifo, As it 
» passed Noatau, it dropped two stones, the Hofrua, just outside 
* the reef. Round these rocks any crabs (3), prawns, or fish, that 

may be canght, are poisonous owing to the fare which has got 
| imto them. The root then drifted on pnst Oinafa to Fatu (4), 


’ 
li 


is of very hard wood, and grows nowhere else on the island. 


> to Juju. But the 


= Where it touched the shore ond left a tree, the ovnipeyi, which” 


> Jt then, finally, came on shore at the extreme west end of: 

| Lopta, from which place it proceeded for a walk along the road — 
kata. before reaching there, branched off and | 

) went round Sel Atja toa piece of land called Niuful (5), where it~ 
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But one day some dirt fell from a rat (6)in the roof of Kaikai< | 
peni's house on him, and he, recognising the smell, tells all the 4 
people of the great drink, and 9 great search ts started. At Inst =) 
they found the root, half burnt by biledies 25 who was. clean- 
ing the land in Niuful. A great feast 16 held, and the reot ig 
cut into pieces and distributed all over the island, so that all 
may taste, Among others, one piece is sent to Fissotitu, who - 
is living at the tack of Sol Satarua; but he does not under- 
stand its use, and throws it away, It takes root, and grows 
well, and from this piece all the kere in the island has sprung. 

By the sowhoni after this, Kaikaiponi bad one child, @ son, 
who one day went to play in the bush, and found two girls, 
Qpopu and Rara, whe had come down from Lagi(7), and were 
amusing themselves ona swing, Although mueh annoyed ot 
being seen On the earth, they put the boy, at his request, in the 
swing, but he fell ont and broke his wrist. In pain at the 
accident, he calls out for some one to fill the cocoanut shells. 
with water for him, and the girls, alarmed at hia cries, promise: 
todo so, They depart, but as soon as they are out of his sigh 
proceed to ascend to Layi again. The people, who are lurrymg 
up on account of the cries, see them, but they are too high for — 
them to do them any harm, The people watch them ascendmg, ~~ 
anid see them, alter making o hole in the sky, pass through, and 
nt the same time a great shower of rain came down at the spot _ 
' itself, which is called Vakoi, and not only filled the cocoanut ~ 

-. shells, but cured the boy as well. 1 Ss 

Shortly after this Kaikaiponi and the sowkont departed 10 i ~~ 

large double canoe for Tongs, and never returned, while Muriak 7 

became the sou, and when he died his brother Afiak(S). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Wafta, the chief of ~~ 
Juju, at a council meeting in Malaha; he was assisted” 5 

by Marafu and the chief of-Malaha, I afterwards 

heard that there are several songs sung by the Agra, 


but unfortunately too late to get them transeribed, 
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In Fiji the fara, or, as it is there called, yagona, is — 
caid to have come from Tonga, but I eould hnd no 7 
legend about it. On the Ka const of Vito Levu the 
following story of its discovery in Tonga wns told = 


= “A man was planting his yams one.day, when he —— 
= eut down a kurta bush which wos in the way. Pre-- 
sently he cheerved a rat, which began to gnaw the 
root, and fell down, apparently dead. He then, after —_ 
watching it for some time, went to pick it up, but, to > 7 
his surprise, it got up and began to rim away. Ac= | 

cordingly he concluded that the root must be some 
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3a good, and so chewed it, and made fava. “He found it 

very pleasant, aml soit spread” = 

(2) Muriak and Tokmasui are names still to befound on 
Rotuma. Kaiponi, [am informed, is by no means an 
uncommon name in Tonga. 

(3) There actually are poisonous fish and crabs off these 
rocks; one crab, the fimapoitu, is very dangerous, 
The fish and crabs, too, of Lnokoasta, off Losa, are — 
also dangerous, It is a common ideain Rotuma that 
the earth round the roota of the hepa is poisonons. 

(4) A place in the middle of Loptn. A large-leafed tree 
something like the fifo was pointed out to me as the — 
eintpeji; [ certainly eannot recollect having seen ib 


# 





elsewhere, 
(5) This piece of land is still known by the same name, A 
deep hole is pointed out, where the kwve first rooted 
itself, and from which it was removed. 
(6) The Rotuman rat is Mis erwlans (Peile). 
(7) The sky, or heaven, the abode of good deities If the 

























girls could have been canght, their offspring would 
have been invincible, and would always have food — 
Ae ready at hand without doing any work. Among all — 
a Pacific Island people there is o general belief that the — 
= sky opens to allow the rain to fall. Certain andesite 
o~ crystals, found on the top of the lava in Rotuma, are — | 
ee galled momontfe, literally chips off a thunder-cloud. < 
(8) [think this legend points to a hereditary soy, who was 
a not only the sou, but-a king temporal as well. 4 


>) th) Rikolagi, or the howse to heaven (1)—When the people were "| 

building Rikolagi, » house to reach the sky (2), aman, Souragpol, 
~ started from Atmofu with a stone for its foundation from Tooi, ~~ 
lis wife, Henlipehea, nearly falling to pieces (3)at the time, He — 
" passes Tenkoi point, and comes to Fabafa (4), where he meeta a 7 
<a laughs at him #0 much that he throws it. down, and there it 

~ fies to the present day. This man then proceeds to call ont © 


© the people of Tenkai, and, with Souragpol and his Seo le, they 
t bold f..* 


go to Noatau to fight, refusing any more to - 
* ‘They are beaten, and take to flight, with Noatan in pursuit. -~ 
“Souragpol reaches Teukoi, but being hard pressed, takes up a 7 
’ Stone to hide under, and himself turns into a stone, telling the ” 

\ people to call hischild Fuoga, | . | 
See One day, when Fuoga was nently a man, the Teukoi peopled 
"were carrying food to the sav in Noatau, but they left behind . 
“them Fuovs, who was asleep. Fuoga however awoke, anil — 
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Having been advised that a specimen of the language would 
be of considerable interest, I now give a list of upwards of three 
hundred words. Of numerals and pronouns I am also ming. 
the Fijian and Samoan equivalents, and of such words out of 
qmy general list as seem to me to bear any relationship to 
’ Fijian, Samoan, or both languages. I am greatly indebted to 
Ar ‘Mr. Leefe, the Commissioner of Rotuma, an excellent Fijian 
scholar, for any merit the list may have. The Rotuman was __ 
“written down by me first from the interpreter ; the Fijian being 
‘then carefully added, the Fijian list was handed over to Gideon, 
an ordained Wesleyan minister, a native of Rotuma, and by 
him translated into Rotuman, under Mr. Leefe's supervision. 
The Samoan list [ compiled later from the Rev. George Pratt's 
| dictionary, and by the aid of two Samoans in Fiji I divided 
the list into words bearing a relationship to one another, in all 
sections; the numbers in front of the worls compared with 
n and Fijian refer to these. The words chosen refer for 


’ the most part to objects of everyday use; others were to assist 
‘me in my inquiries about different points, as relationship, 

- superstitions, etc. ; and still others were merely for the purpose 
) of comparison. When the list was being compiled, it was never 
> “intended for publication in such an incomplete form. 
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Pronouns. 
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Your (of two) ais 
Their (of two) | 
Chir =* ae 








‘Your.. ra 
Their. « 
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EKotumsn, 


Sister tog man .. seghoni. 
Sister to a Wotan. . | eosoglii 


Husband .. | TATE, A 
Wite == ie hau... — oa 









{Father or un 118, . ' 
Moth ‘i paliaesen +«| olhoni. Gseudponak en lemaniafaa. 4 
_- hh rother to a mans. women bi mother's side, a 
= sme aa Cousin, distant ..) poisnsiga. 
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Miteorological. (2) 


Rotuman, English. 


«| Ketu. 
on | lagi hoi 
++ | SOU. 
ow | MmbEi 
ow | CtEits 
os, GBs 
- | Cufie. 
os Ingi. 
+» terani (nan). 
| \ 


English. 


Earth (soil) 
Hock 4. 


Stone —. a 

ee RBI pee 
Hane (a shoal) f ea 
Current oo a=) AM, 
eens 





| a fe 
eee 
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7 a 
b i -~i® 


“tye ie 


nih ne ol (hue). 
hula (leum).- 
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The Canoe. (8) 


Katuman. 


| : ahoie, te ban rim | Puddle .. 
Canoe, tingle, big... pia cath Mast a. 
Canoe, singie, small .. Outrigger 
Host .. es _ timer Stecring pedals 


finplements, (9,) 


Woman's dresa,., uha. 
Whale's tooth .. Tred als née tole, 
era an | 


| Torch =. 


Qi (fur body) 22) 
Fah-hook : 
Fan 


‘Man's dress | Fighting stick “+ ou. 


Satiitutiona. (10) 
hare English. 

6 

[Sean 





JANUARY LitH, 1898, 
\ “Ge W, BEABROOK, Faq., C.5., FSA, President, in the Chair. 
 * » The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


ar Mr. ‘Dattow read Mr. EF. B. Laxpts’ paper on. “The Capping 
| _ Carns of Korea.” : 


The Presinent pointed out the importance attaching to the 
& ton. aml was supported by Air. GowLaND, who having lived - 7 
ih the country, was able to confirm the account, Discussion — 
. ‘waa carried on by Mr. Marxorr, Professor Tyzor, Mr. A. Le 
“Lew, Mr. Rurent Jones and Mr. Crooxe, after which a 
“ perial vote of thanks to the anthor was passed. 


‘The Presmenr announced the election of Professor G. M. 
akg of Toronto; Professor Sencar, of Rome; and Signor 
Lit HONCOSO, of Mexico. 


te Lewis then read Mr, R. H. Matsews’ paper on *'The 
Paimtings and Carvings of the Austrian Aborigines. 
Ti Sit nr ‘the PResipext, in. moving a Vole of thanks, 
poi a out the great ey: that distinguished Mr. MaTHEws’ 


i 


| as A.J. Evass spoke of sian eaves having been found in 
2. vorthern Italy. 


Mae 
4 Z a a 
“The Carrise CrneMosy "Korea. By E. B. Layors, MLD. 
Third Division, First ch s, Order of the Double Dragon. 


. > Atstost dll nations, from the earliest times until now, have had 
a Laake tites which were performed at that period of life known — 
n= ee! i -rifanlists of Koren lay down the rule that males should 
be betrothed at from fifteen to twenty years of age. Now, in © 
“Koren it will be remembered that the Canpinc Ceremony and 7 
Hetrothal are synonymous terms, and the ome necessarily 
| a the other as antongst the semitic nations of earlier | 
a. of mes. circumcision implied marriage. Sa Ma, Duke of On, 
mht that in ancient times males were betrothed: at the 
of twenty year and this coremony implied that the full 
n ay) ities of manhood were now assumed. Later echt 
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_ tions, departing from these ancient oustome, were betrothed © 
earlier in life, until now the Capping Céremony is sometines =e 
| performed at the age of ten, This, however, is quite contrary 
to the teaching of the rigiil ceremonialists who hold that a boy 
is not fit to assume the responsibilities of manhood until be 440m 
acquainted with Ritual and Ceremonial Law, a 
_ Three days before the ceremony takes place the head of the — 
clan must make an announcement of the a proaching eremanyaey 
to the spirit tablets in the ancestral temple. Tn enciont timenall 
a day for making this announcement was slways chosen | by 
divination, but at present this mle is not followed unless ‘tha’ 
Capping Ceremony takes place during the first month of thé” 
year, ‘This announcement is made because a boy when capped 
is supposed to add oa new link to the chain in the Hine af 
descent. I[t will be remembered that Any sinzimital Scena 
















































is always annotinced to the spirit tableta in the Ancestral 
In ancient times the tutor, who sceupies a prominent placein ~~ 
the performance of this ceremony, Was vhosen by dot, This: > 
. rile is nol now followed, aml one ol the friends of: the fam ly is ‘ 
Sos hesen instead. He must be good and virtuous an dwell 
| ¥ersedl in Ceremonial Luw. ‘oe "Te 
The apartments in which the ceremony i to he per ormer 
are now prepared, By means of curtains and screens a small 
room is partitioned off; in the north-eastern part of the 
Ceremonial Hall. The Ceremonial Hall is one of the Inno 

‘Tooms of the house in which all the ceremonies of the family 

and the clin are performed. If there are no steps leading ap 

to this hall. drawing is made on the ground to represent stepe. 

Mats are spread ont and-a basin with towels are placed in A 

small side room to the East In the North and South small 
- Spartments are also purtitioned aff... ———a | 

Early on the morrow the people of the house arise ; 
» get ready the articles enumerated below. ——. : 
> 1. Three tables. = . ) ae 
: 2. A black cap. This is made of thick paper and the pieces 
~ pasted together after being out ont of a single sheet Emi 
| the centre of each end, about half a inch above the bani, = 

a hole is pierced for the insertion of the pin. ‘The whole eap is 
covered with a black material or with black paint. e: 

" 3 A pin. This is used to stick through the cap. It shenld 
© be made of ivory, bone or sotne other white material. ee : a 
> _+.A hood, This is placed over the black cap. The hoods 
> and the plaited dress (5) are always worn together, [tp may be 

> fade from a picce of black silk or antin, =~ ene 
|  & The plnited dress. A dress made of fine white gras 
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aa B. Taxis. — Phe Cerppringy pase of Kore, aT 


loch, with « plaited skirt Teaching to the heels. The skint 
4 nsists of twelve pieces neatly sewn together, and is attached on “A 
; to Be cenket | in sich a manner that the bottom forms 4 perfect. 
© itivcle This, Korean ritualists say, refers to the «un's orbit, and 
(5 the twelve pieces of cloth which form the skirt represent the 
‘twelve months of the year, the four pieces of which the jacket’ — 
) is made representing the four seasons. 

S.A great belt which is always worn with the above 
| @eriment, I[tismade of white satin, folded and sewn so that 
‘the actual width of the belt is 2inches. It must be sufficiently 

> tong, a0 that ufter encircling the waist and being tied in two 
oops in front, the two ends will reach down as low as the hem 
= ot the plaited dress. The edges on beth sides are bound with 
black satin. 
7. The éond is instened to the t belt and may be made — 
rein material of any one of the Rewceclount 
- & Black cilk or cloth shoes with white laces, 
9, The Mo cap. Of this eap there are two kinds, a lanes one oe 
4 De whish resembles the hat now commonly worn, and a smaller 3 
S sane of ganze. The small one resembles the military cap of the 
Chow dynasty of Caine ae this adilition, that along the 7 
ae » Seams are loerpes of jade be 
= 10, The black skirt pal hien a black jacket, 
2 ‘often made of an azure material. 


= Be 2 IL A leathern belt which is always worn with the black 


ce h Embroidered shoes, 
>) 438. The cowl is like the hood usually worn by a 
who have been successful in the examinations. : 
=). (14 The graitnate’s gown is made of aniligo or jade-coloutedts 
- -@itk. Tt should have a collar of blue-black silk. ‘ 
De A. A belt which is worn with the _fraduate's gown. itis @ 
>) semetimes calle the “Tasselated Belt* or the “ Bell Belt.” Ie 7 
is made of woven silk and encircles the waist twice, and at the 3 
‘place where it te fastened two bells are usually attached, © 
oe wer down the two ends are again: fastened and a larger be 
a or tassel attached, 
] Pitt oa — “16. Boots. 7 
>). 27. A comb in a ease. This is for combing the bir before it = 
= é 18. ra, This h bles 
ie "etaiy. somewhat resem the ondinary head= | 
Retard. It is made from hair obtained from a horse's mane nde 
P are to enclose the hair. 
~ 49. Three trays covered with cloth, It is on these that's 
the above articles of dress are. 
~ 20. Dried meats and pickled ments, 
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‘The third Messing now follows, after which the cowl, the 

dluate’s gown, and the boots are worn This ceremony i 
‘similar to the previous one. 

-) The third blessing: 

ea “During this good year and in this lucky moon, you have 7 
mr. _ added tu ue attire, in the presence of all your brothers, all” 
that which is worn by adults. May your virtnes reach per- 
\ fection, and may you attain that golden (ht. yellow) age which 
has no limit, and receive many blessings from Heaven." 

“The tutor kneeling places the cowl on the boy’s head. a 
) tapped boy then takes off the black shirt and putting on the 
© wradnate’s gown, leathern belt and boots, and retires, — | 

a Libations are now poured in the next room. The “apie 
> boy facing the north invokes the gods as follows: 
+ = Good wine, pure und fracrant, is now offered to you with 
\ prostrations. Accept these our offerings for your benefit, 
ys = a to us the exvellencies of Heaven, not forgetting as well: 
y nt-us long life.” 

Then having received a cup of wine and a tray of dried and ~ 
ic sata from the assistant, he pours owt libations thres’ 
Ens slightly inclining his head whilst doing so. ) 
ae omer to obtiin the greatest efficacy from these libations, a 
gem should be made (with the aid of scréens) in the courtyard, 
aa the libations should be poured on the earth. 

_ The tutor now gives a new name to the capped boy by whiek 

45 hereafter known, the name which he bore during | 

nfancy and childhood being discarded. 

The tutor gives him a new name, thus: 

- -*YXou, the eldest (or second or third son as the case may be, 

) (fannie yiven) having completed the rites on the attainment os 
eS Sie el, Of this lucky v of this fortunate THe, I give | 

hs itu name, May you make that name distinguis ed 
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virtious sot live long to enjoy it” 
The cap then answers,“ Althongh I am far trom 
bright intelles ily, yet I dare not but receive this name w ith 
“reverence, and jee and late regard it with respect.” 3 
= Ths capped boy then prostrates hunself. * 
The tutor now takes bis farewell. ‘4 
tha heal of the clan, accompanied by the capped boy, now 
a visit to the ancestral temple, The announcement mi 4 
: ple is similar to that made ikeediricogta 
now pays his respects to his seniors, | 
“A festival is held on a subsequent day or days at whiel 
ations are poured, atid Jall- who took part in capping rites 
oe ¢ their healths drunk with much ceremony, and receive 
aa ot ts of linen, silk, anil papa 
ies 
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e. Girls go through a ceremony also, - fh in mony: tespeets 
© resembles the Capping Ceremony, and which is altedd. * The 
= ‘Tying up of the Hair.” This is done when » irl reaches. he 
) age of fifteen, even though she is not betrothed. If, he wevery 

+ she is not betrothed éhe only wears it done up on fes rival 

== occasions, on ordinary days wearing it os as usual After 

> a girl is betrothed she never wears her hair plaited, - “a 

| The mother takes the Place which is: taken. by the head of 

ss the clan in the case of boys. 7 | eS 
> Three-days before the ceremony & governess is chosen from. 

_ amongst the female relatives of the family. She must be goxl> = 
and honest, and” possess a certain knowledge of rites’ and 
ceremonies She must of course le a married Woman. ~ = ane 

If the girlis betrothed, the mother invites une of the female = 
relatives of the husband to assist in doing up the hair. Bui’ 2 
| iithe girl is not promised in marrisge u relative of her o 
| household acts. at _ a 
' Preparations are now made as in the Ceremony of Gm sping, ©” 
| Mats being spread in the inner apartments for the sisters and; 


f_ female relations of the gic Early in the anorning of the Mm 


an » 
we ‘mw 
| Ul eo 


| Set apart for the ceremony, the following clothing iy pre ~! 
pared ; ee +, 2 ee 
|= 1. A jacket, whily with the comb and wine cups is place lin 
| the middle of the room as in the Capping Ceremony, > 
= A cap and hair-pin. These ure placed on a tray at the 
=. bottom of the western steps, , in of an attendant,” 
= 9: The bride's coronet. This ig also call the “ Phamnix- 
— Cap" or“ Glorious Cap.” ‘With it is placed a pin. © 
_ 4. A bend or net. for enclosing the hair, tds made of 


silk 6 feet in length folded, and reaches from the nape of the — 
» heck over the head to the forehead, where it is. tumed and tied - 
 &ronnd the head, In ancient times both men and women wore 
> this, but now it is only worn by the women, the. men hu ing 
5). discarded it for the horsehair hand, a ah 
es. 5. A long mantle which is made of silk or satin and renches: 
p28 far as the trousers. The collar is out round, It is somee: 
- sleeveless. The sleeved jacket reaches as far os tha: cneeg: ca 
tg te mother, governess and gitl-all face the south: the bet 
fwo are of course in holiday attire, <= ae 
|, The mother goes out to meet the governeds and escorts her” 
_into the house, but as it is not customary for women in Ka a 
_ te leave the honse she need g0 no farther than the outer gate 
= fe western steps, whereupon all the puests on. to their proper 
_ Places. The mother takes ‘up her pestine te the east, the 
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a —— in the west, and the attendant: to the east of re 
— *astern steps. They all face the south. 
- nat befors the hair is done up the aqverness Tetires from hem 7 
=f room ayy dresses the girl in the sleeveless jacket. After she 
fetorns to the room, the attendant takes the comb and goes to - 
the left. aide of the mat followad by the eoverness, leading eam ] 
m The girl now leaves the mat and kneels fa the 1 west, 
= PS the costetak loosens the hair and combe it, phd which it- - 
| isaguin tied together The governess and mother then descend: 
> the stairs and wash their hands, after which the mother requests: = 
| the soverness ta return to her mat. The attendant then brings” 7 
= in the coronet and the pin on a try, whilst the governess: 
advances to where the girl ts kneeling and blesses her in 7] 
ely the same words as are used for the first blessing in 
© the esse of boys The governess kneela and places the coronet = 
‘on the girl's head, fastening it with a pin, after which she rises” 4 
ales to her mat. ‘The girl also rises and retires to the 
mext room, where she removes the sleeveless jacket for the —7 
Sleeved one. She pow returns to the room and likations are 7% 
pow a ‘The atteridant pours out wine and takes her position: , 
to thie left of the girl The governess bows while the girl goes 


4 


: o the right of the mat. and stands fnoing the south. The 


1e38 now takes the wine and advancing to the mat where” 


Titations are to be poured, repesta the same invocation a9 in 
“the case of the Capping Ceremony. The girl now prostrates =) 
; ~ Tare four times and the governess once, after which the girl © 

eS s the wine and kneeling pours out libations, drinking the > 
emai oder. She then rises pnd again prostratea- herself four 


— name is now given to the gir. |§ The mother and governess ; 
fogether descend the steps, the mother on the east and the — 
a on the west The girl descends by the western © 
Reps ant ing a little to the east of them, stands facing tl 
onth. The governess goes thro gh the same ceremony ‘ae 
a s places in beys, after which the girl prostrates herself & 
four ew and retires. The sto and girl now go to the 
: and annonce the completion of the ceremony: 
= the spirit tablets, The announcement reads thus; | 
: “— (Name) — (No. of daughter, whether eldest, second, 7 
“third, etc.), has to-day had her hair done up, and we therefore. ~ 
___ beg to present her in the ancestral temple.” 
‘a ‘The governess is now formally chaaileeat her health is drunk, 
ry Sand presents are iven to. her, This is all similar to. 
’ " aieoaia deseribed above in the case of boys. 
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ete FLATES EXtK, ET] a | 

Ix 1895.1 contributed a ptper under the above title a his: | 
Institute? deseribing the way in which the different styles oe 

P. - paintings and carvings are produced by the native artists, and vs 


, stating their wide geographic range in Australia, with: ste agi 
7 Semarke on their probable aire ‘do meaning, | 


In the following pages it will not be necessary for me’ tose 
: again tefer to ee rts of the subject, therefore I will a 
"once proceed to describe a large number of aboriginal drains fe 
> which T have m =p oop from the rooks on which they 
were found, _. the pain ro Recta included in’ +) 3 fr 
_trticle are in New South | Ww ubless otherwise stated, 
are in the County of Cuabedand: The plate containing the ~ © 
» paintings will be first dealt with, and then will AY Gee hs 
ipenties 3 of the plate illustrating the carvings, All. § 
are shown in their correct “relative positions ex seth we if) 
i. ee ee. on a the walls of the several caves de 1 ae In —_ 
ithe cbs of the carvines Figs..1 to 6-and 7 to 0 rpm Sent “SS 
3 ‘groups in their Proper relative positions, Witt Mddeen? eH ” of 
| the carvings, numbers 10 to 28, the figures from differei 
| are fitted on the plate in convenient spaces. 
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Fig. 1, This rock-shelter i 13 in an Sati rp iment af Hawkesbin Tr aa 
Sandstone skirting the shore of Red Hant carters : 
> Bay, an inlet of Long Bay , one of the branches of 
Harbour, Port Jackson, in the Parish of Waite on 
~ Cumberland, It is about 15 feet 3 
~ Sbout 30 feet ack from the ee th-west 
| > Its len is 33 feet, its depth on srerace, abet Gea 
Wee iccnes ani the hei Se = - 
Dest et a ri , fT 3 
there are signs of smoke on t 
| conclusion that the has |i 
_ On entering the shelter, fo 
—heman figure scratched on, the ¢ | te pe _ 
Veing decp, but quite sufficient to Bo rien aa tine inte mot 
=< * “Journ, Anthrop. Inat.,"" tv, 15-103, Platts XIV, XY, SR =i 
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Journal af the Anthropological Inetitute, Vol. XXVILT, Plate YXLX. 
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~~ beerimed with the soot of: camp fires; and Jndging fi Tonk. 
and: the accumulation of ashes on the floor, this’ sl ee has 
| probably heen the haunt of the aborigines for several gener ~ 
“tions, : -— - 
The paintings in this cave consist of forty-two. ha ne 5, And +” 
" one boomerang, all done in the white-aten Bangs - 
= hands are represented i in the usual way, with the palms pr mess eek > 
-- against the surface of the rock; there being et 
* — hands, and five right hands, Some of the drawings e 
| plain, but in general they are rather faint, leading one to thi 
conclusion that they are of considerable age. These p giants ings mit . 
have been known to the farmers on the Hawkesbury Bi We ay A 
about half a century, and-lave not altered much in appeirante 7 
 inthat time, The back wall of the shelter, on whieh. the hands 
are delineated, is somewhat circular at the end on wate ‘ight af 
_ the speetater, but IT have assumed it to be a fiat t 
enable me to show all the figures. 
Fig. 5. This cave is situated in a low SECT f Hawkes 
bury sandstone skirting « rocky range, and is SAMORE 34 chains — 
. from the right bank of Wattle Creek, a tributary of Wilpin: ne 
_ Creek, nbout three-quarters of a mile mm i north . 
irection from the north-east corner of Portion No. 31 of 40 0 
Parish of Wilpinjong, County of Phillip. rs: 
The cave is 34 feet long, 31 feet. deep, and 10 fest’ hh 
inside. The height on the left side at the éntrance i= & 
- the same, but at the right side the rock lungs over, ti kite 
" that part of the roof “immedintely behind 1t of “a 
_ shape, ond cansing the entrance at that place bo on a 
5H sue high. Tt is an this part of the entrance 
\ paintings 5 appear, being protected from the weather va | 
a ‘mass af projecting rock a ahort distance above them, - re ‘ 
/ eave faces south, and is about 50 or 60 feet above the level of 


He. 

RS 
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fe 


| Wattle Creek, in which the water is permanent, si in 2 dey 
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> ‘sPason. 
_ .. There are nine hands in a perfect state of ‘presery : alt 
executed in red stencil; two of these hands, a left a a : pei 
~~ have the thumbs touching. TRelow these’ are two & sn uiller 
- hands, like those of a woman or a youth, On: the 4 
Tight there are the remains of three other handa, also. 
a ‘Btencil, which have been partially obliterated in ¢ OT tumees cob 
the rains beating ¢lightly on that part of t the rock during my | 
” Weather, ciusing the stone to fret awa c 
Of the twelve hands and parts of ea hin ca 
“are left hands, three right hands, and a hen ae % 
_ by the weather to be disting ble, There are 
_ Anes about this cave which would Tea one to th 





ee tal, iy = * a ae 
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» ase hy the abori eines as a place of residanca, ‘except for: = = 


= aris: 4 This is shelter is situated in a high escarpment “of te 
Hav fesbnry sandstone about 2) chains from the left bank of — 
ac Gully, and about 8 chains up that gully from where itis - = 
¢ eg ed by the western boundary of Portion No, 42 of 120 ~ 
wes, in the Parish of Tollagong, County of Hunter, Water 
Mins in Back Gully during the winter months, and in wet 9 
ther, but in Putty Creek, which ts only about a rile distant, 4 

ae vier is, ; 


manent in the driest seasons. 

ES elter is 44 feet Jong, from 5 to 8 feet high, 23 9) 
es ies anil faces §.,.50° E. The floor consists of soiland 7 
so rubbish, and the roof is blackened with smoke, showing ~~ 
it the shelter has been nsed for resideutial purposes by the | 
on in black and red, -similar fn 
Scharacter 1 E have observed in other caves. There 

2 two left hands aera in the white stencil method—tires 
Feiss as or lizards, a bird, aud what appears to he intended ta 7 
Sa a = sylngeeeae all: 1 obsarved aiihitee’ 
| ics ang part of the w oO el represen tas — 
tions ot hands, «ll done in white stencil, but I did not copy ‘3 
) them, thinking that this reference to them would be-a sufficient 7 
a 6 to future visitors, 
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here art ahr gronr of iter intings in this” 
one of which T have deseribed in the | 1 Broo lings of 
@ Ro ul -Society of Victoria,” yi, N.S. pp. 143-156, Plate 
Fig. 6; the other is described in the “ Proceedings of the 
ie ee phical Society of Australasia, Queensland Branch,” ~"% 


‘}, Plate IT, Fig. 2. 
A 6.-This ea shelter is in an escarpment of Hawk 
weit me On ag spur ef « rocky range on thie left of the oes 
PHowe's Val ey to Putty, about 6 chains from that: =a A, 
nd about 10 thains southerly from the south-eastern corner of = 
ortion No; 217 of 40 acres in the Parish of Wareng, County 
Hunter The shelter fnees N., 25° W., and is: 31- foot 
~Tong, and 6 feet high; the depth from tle front to the hack ~ 
“ayeraging 14 fest. The floor consists ot ck in places, and pol a: 
H Others, and has been résided in oceasionally, judging by the” : 
arooal ou the floor and smoke on tho soul Sa yee ae _ 
‘gully not-more than a quarter of a mile distant. “ 
-- Thi cave is unustnll y interesting on account of there t 
the perfeot representations of two human feet, one of which # 
_ smaller has the other, both being the left. There we ae 
eight hands, and the remains of a ninth, three of them represent — 
in Tight hands, Most of the figures in this cave are rather’ 

















































me saad ig nih 
“580° 
> > faint, owing to the wasting away of the rk kh | 
Proce hat soft and gritty nature, All the figures are exe 
: in white stencil. < 
Fig. 6. The eave in which these impressed hands are und 
is situnted in the Parish of W1 pinjong, seat of Phillip, ina 
sandstone escarpment about three-quarters of <a» mile it a 
southerly direction from Portion No. 4 of 0 acres, In th 
h above-named. The length of the shelter is 54 feet, 
depth 13 feet, and the height about 9 or 10 feet, and it faces 
> the north-east. The floor consists of sandstone, and there are 
= no indications of the cave having been used for ee 


On the left of the spectator as he enters the cave aren 
hands, all done in the impression method. Under the a 
hand of this sroup is what appears to be intended for the track 
of a bird's foot. Next follows about 18 feet of ta ie es rock 
altogether unsuitable for painting, and then, on a smooth pa 
of the sandstone, are five more impressed hands. On the ph ate, 
the 18 feet of space separating these two groups of a he 
been utilised for the insertion of the stale of the drawings. The | 
| _ impressions appear to have been made by the hands of wor 
5 or youths, judgme by their small size, and ore all in red colour. 

This cave contains another group of twenty-five impressed 
Ahands, which are shown as Fig, 6, Plate I], Mlustrating 1 
paper on “The Aboriginal Rock Pictures of Anica Pp 
ished in the “Proceedings of the Reyal Geographical Soci 
-of Australasin, Queensland Branch,” vol. x; pp. 45-70. 







































TATE XXX—Roce CARVINGS — 


Fives. 1 to 6 represent an interesting group of six fish ¢ 
~ on & rock of Hawkesbury sandstone on the wag 
Bumberah Point, Parish of Botany, County of — 
~ The rock is almost level with the surface of the | 
slopes in the same direction, which is towards ° 

Botany Boy. All the figures have suffered t 

= the rock, and the greater part of their outline i now ti 

~-tineuiahable. 

SB The large fish, Fig. 1, is 14 feet 10 inches from the 

4 on forces Rippes ot te Hh, wih te 
Agata, the mouth ma 1 
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Carvings of the Australian Abvrigines 


ewing was intended to convey the meaning that these two 


fab bh i been eaten by the larger one, or whether they were 


‘ition owing to the suitability of the rock 


surface, tt; in difticnlt to determine. 
| Fig. 4, the largest fish of this group, iw 15 feet 8 inches in 
eneth, and is delineated with the mouth open. Fig, 5 is” 
another large fish, whose outline encroaches on that of Fig. 4, 
dnd also hes its mouth open. The short line rising from its 
Tuck is: sugsestive of the commencement of n dorsal fin, which 
“the native artist cither left unfinished, or the remainder has 
weathered away. Lying wholly within the outline of Fig. 4, 
pet partly CresaEpine that of Fig. 5, 1s a small fish 2 feet long, 
| wn. 
Fi ets and 9. This group of carvings is situated on 
of a large rock of Hawkesbury sandstone a few yards from the 
nor oe side of the mad from Gordon railway station to 
Pittwatu, and is within Portion No. 83 of 320 acres, in the 
‘ fish of Nurraleen, County of Cumberland. The largo fish, 
ai which is 494 feet in length, = upwards af 12° feet 
= the body, has been described by me elsewhere? and is 
w repeated to complete the group, the remaining figures of 
hich were not then dealt with. The part of a man’s outline, 


Fi ea cues to the mouth of the fish, waa either never com-— 
Be‘ed. or some of the lines have been carried away by the 
Besecing therock. Fig. 9 represents a man 5 feet 8 inches 
ae eerins | in his left hand « weapon which resembles a toma- 
hawk or waidy. The lump under this man’s arm may have 
heen desimed for a dilly baz, or perhaps the artist first intended 
ie drawing to represent & woman, and changed his mind as 


a 
‘i 


‘S The theory may be hazarded that this « croup referred to 
wel known ‘legend i in which the great fish was going to kill. the 
blac fellow shown in Fig. 8, and that then the other man> 
z 9, tame to his assistance, ond hit the fish with his Loma- 

‘+? -On the other hand, the position may be purely gaeei- 
Ni py ae having been executed by different artists, 


| different times, on such parts of the surface of the 
rank ial as fond suitable for the pu 


ope sandstone rock on. | 


re Carvings in New South Wales," “Pme, 
, : est, (aw serie), 143-[si, Plate IX, Fig. 14, 
¥ ton mother oup of urnp i in front of ie. The fee meee 
. vd man in it. 
race ae ae hae 
ih is pa with two eoormons boomerangs wirieh hare 
] F ' Tian, represented in 
) Anthropologist,” "vol. te 
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R. Mxrimws— Phe Bact Paintinge a his o 


the eastern side of the uld roul from Peat’s Forty 8 : 
and about a quarter of a mile northerly from Vi | 
‘hometrical Station, Parish of Cowan. It reptossntae 
1 inch Jong, and is remarkable on account of page he 
in, pairs, —native carvings generally shor 
micuth is represented, and both the eyes are drawnon the 
sile of the head, a practice not unusual in aboriein ‘ain 1" et oe 
various animals. . 
Within o few chatns of this figure,ond on a continual am =" 
of the same mass of Hawkesbury sandatone,: ‘ire & nt) nt eral ile “ 
nitober of other carvings representing men, Kangarpe ot — 
ete., some of which- have been reproduced by ie ino the her | 
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“a publications. | 

~t: Figs. 11 and 12 The larze fish represented in Fig 
a” measures nearly 22 feet from the snout to the ened ee 
i): caudal fin, and the eye is tolerably well placed. 





-_ two dorsal and two ventral fins nls £ opposite ea 
uy and an incised line across the tail Within the outline. 
: > the fish, and lying parallel with it, is the Trude fieuzo 

is man, Fig 12, with his head in the aume dire ne 
> . fith, which faces towards Berry’s Bay. Tn regan te the 

>.” nae, f oe 2 é 
-—  ®xtremity of the human figure, it is rather puzaling té aap! 
= whether the artist intended to give him the head of a4 hi ior 


that-of some of the dnarsupial tribe, “ The rest of the dm “a 
- including the belt, is similar to other carvings of men fi a n os 

different places. The mass of sandstone conte this group - 

i# on top of the hill at the head of Kerry's Bay,one of th 

of Port Jackson, i the Parish af Alexandria? . 


4, ee 


‘avgl 


>. . mes f 
=x Fiz, 13, This carving, reese! i fish 2 feet 8 im ches omg, 
+ is out on a large sandstone tock al _north-¢ usterly withm 
= Portion No. 1139, of 24) neres, in % of Man} ily ily Cove, 
aE. " 


: Qn the sume tock are upwards of thirty other carvings rim re 
= senting women, men, fish, kangaroos, wonhale saeeaee I 
ee and several nondescript figures, all of which have teen rey Dr 
j > . tueed by me in different publications 
\—g Fig. 14, representing 9 Ptah 6 feet 3 inches in 

= 2 feet 6 iiches wcroes the widest part of the body: ie rt | on 
a mass of Hawkesbury sandstone on the old disused. oe | 
from Portion No. 71,. of 100 acres, Parish nr aro moken B Ly. 





' “Rock Paintines and Ca: rn 
wizeniman i | 
otk me eosin 


“about 12 feet eo Pron Gen Bee eee 
- br ge mi . pears se ee Sine) Ge. <a 2 ears ‘a Wy" 
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= Ookvtige of the Austrelionn Aborigines. 


is Taber Trigomometrical Station. The tock slopes ge hy 
L ni rth-easterly direction, anil the carving ig indistinet o a 
~ to weathering. 
~ he g 15. This well exeouted representation of a buck hace 
> gareo is carved on a sandstone rock at Point Piper a low 
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: eos nd on: the southern side of Port Jackson, between Rose © 
mak a Donble Bay, in the parish of Alexandria, The extreme = 
tengtl from the nose to the tip of the tail, is 10 feet Finches; 4 
ht the fore legs are represented, but only three digits ate ~= 
ie aon each, instead of five: In 1947, Mr. G, F. Angas* 9 
ar it t Se long since Out of pent. gave on inacenrate ree 
: of this } angaroe, Which he described as being “nearly 9 feet 









moth.” His drawing is nevertheless highly interesting 
8 showing that although the carvmg has been exposed to the 
ince fs and other wasting influences, for more than fifty years = 
|) since: anion. discovery, rb is still in an excellent state of 
: a. 
> Fig- 16. ,This strange looking fish, 5 feet 4 inches lonelis a 
clinen ad on a Hat mass of Hawkesbury sandstone alanost level 
Sipe surface of the ground, and more than an sere in extent 
it. chains from the eastern side of the old road from Peat'as 9) 
ry to-Sydney, anil about a mile and a quarter northerly from ~ 
= Figs Tego metrical Station, parish of Cowan. There are two 
I 2 fins, each of which has ¢ line across it, and the tail ia — 
oped inte three divisions. The mouth is represented open, 
atthe eye has either heen forgotten, or has heen curried away ~ 
i natural deeay of the rock. There are about two dozen 
| carvings on the same rock, most of which have been — 
eal od by ‘me, and are shown in the Journals of different 


ig 17. This. interesting drawing is evidently intended al 
ant & fish ought on a line. Collins. in his *Aeeount of 
glish Colony in New South Wales,” vol. i, p. 557, speaks = 
natives fishing with hooks made of oyater-shell, iy 
ne lines made from the bark of a tree. The fish ix 2 fost 
s long, and the length of the string is nearly 6 feet a a 
ison the oman fk ms Fg 1s. ee 
soe This large female kangaroo is carved qn: a: oon —— 
titi 1 Of the same minas of rock as Fig. 10, not far from it, 
Saithe e opposite or western side of the old road to Peat's Ferry, 
i ad on top o of the range dividing the waters of Berowra — 
am Cowan Creeks. The animal measures 12. feat 10 ine! 
ge Life in Australia anit New Zealand” (London, 147}, vol. fi, p. 27 
J ‘Fictures of the Australian A sn = 
Ane apnea dtvn te Po 
7 fem 23-2 a 
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™~ §40 I. H. Marwews.— The Rock Paintings aud ; 





~~ from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and both. — 2 
> are represented on the same side of the head, as inthe case of 
_ the fish shown in Fig. 10 
Fiz.19, The small figure of a man here represented 18 eee 
on a mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, sloping gently towards the 
south-east, about two acres in extent, and elevated only few 
feet above the surrounding land, in the Pariah of 3 
) County of Northumberland. The reck-is situated on. “w bridle 
track leading from Hawkesbury River to Mangrove Creok, on 
tep of the ranoe dividing the streams mentioned. The-man’s 
height is 4 feet 5 inchea and the width of the body, whieh is 
© much clonzated, is 10 inches. ‘There are two incised. lines 
> aerces the body, representing the belt, which is usually sho mn 
by w single line, and the only features delinented are apts ur 
4 Fig. 20 represents «1 man, measuring 4 feet 3 inches & +n abe 
top af his head to the heel of his longest leg; the legs: bein 
i unequal length. This rade drawing ts on the same rock as 
* Fig 19. There are about thirty other carvinas on this rock, 
hearly all of which have leen Sai by me elzewhere? 
Fig. 21, This drawing of a man about 4 feet 6 inches: h 
if his-legs were not so much ‘spread ont, is carved on-n fiat 
sandstone rock within the north-west corner of portion No. 16, 
- of 60 acres, in the parish of Wilberforce, County of Cook, Th 
are the only features at present visible on the face, | ant 
Phare ie a belt round the waist, and hands: neross each | of the 
arms near the shoulders. All the pgroovings are: very faint, 
owing to the wasting of the rock, and are scarcely diseermbie. 
Fig. 22. This drawing, which is mther too aauch bent for 
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th boomerang, twoay have been intended tore nt the newer 
=) Wt is carved ona large flat rock abot ~a-mile or . 
* Cooper Trigonometrical Station, in the Parish of Fred 
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measures 26 inches ina direct line from end tb end, tod 3 
" inches wide in the middle, Several other interesting fi 
are carved upon the same mass of rock, and are des ribet 
epers contributed by me to other scientific bodies* s zi 
Fig, 23 is a grotesque figure of aman messuring 16. feet from. 
4 the top of his liend-iress to & pont on a level with his heels as 
| dhe now stands; but would be about 2 feet higher’ if his mead 
= i. BE rote straioht visder the body. The belt across the bad cate 
\ ier -sists of two lines, mies 19, two Lands on the left army, i 
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2 Bi 
ae on the Hohe: there is also.a band around each aiskiats ur 
~fhother ‘across the right foot Both eyes are shown, an th 
fi and toes are represented. The lines extending ¢ from t 
> chest to the abdomen were probably intended for ornament 
Bread Soe tay haye been drawn to represent the alimentary 
‘ -Thave before seen nondeseript figures cary ed within 
> the iat ing 2 Of larger ones in other instances.” 
| “This carving 14 on a ilat rock of Hawkesbury sandstone, 
almos evel with the ground, a few yards from the south- 
ta Realy mi side of the road leading up) the * Wheelbarrow Ridge ” 
a the Colo River, and is about 24 miles northerly from 
ir tion } No, 21, of 100 acres, in the parish of Hawkesbury, County = 
of uncer, There are a frove stoall carvings on the same rock” = 
» which are too much defaced by time to be distinguishable. 7 + 
-. B= Fin 24 to 28, all representing grotesque figures in human 
| Loses are carved on a rounded mas3 of Hawkesbury sanistoné- — 
© © “fising some feet above the surfare of the ground, on the eastern 
side ees es ee oe Der io Wiseman's Ferry, and are 
situated about 2 or 3 miles southerly from the crossing of that ~ 
fead over Cooper's Creek, in the Parish of Frederick, The 
sree ‘here shown are the most important, but there ane er 
few other small figures, almost obliterated by the decay of the © 
cy which T have not reproduced. ‘z 
"Fie. 24 tepresents aman 5 feet 9 inches high, exclusive af) 
> his hetdyesr, which measures an additional 6 inches. - Fig. 3" 
© ia another male figure, 5 feet 2 inches high, withont reckoning — 
> ‘the head-tress.. He wears a belt, and has one eve in the centre) 
Fig, 26 appears to be the profile of a human being” 
down, with a boomerang 25 inches long near the back. ; 
is another linman figure, 7 feet 9 inches high, having 


> rows of dots ee from the chest to the al 
es 2 bi of the 


presents a man of eolesaal pro- | 
¥ 14 feet 4 ine igh, and 29 tniches across. ‘the 
elt, The cEA ie mouth are delineated, a8 in ~ 
. 75 = on 27, and there are some lines within the Tol 4 
* phic he have probably been added for decorative purpo 
hese lines extend from the neck the whole og ee of the body, 
d some ofthem are continued down each ] suet as they ane 
ve : faint, Dhave shown them only as fir as the belt . ae 
Th > following. correction should be made in my forse paper \ 
mn this subject published in this Journal, vol. xxv, p, 168-— 7 
: oe 6D and 10, fer “No, 63 of 40 acres,” read “ Ra 3, oe 


rane ste the two men in Fig. 2, Plate 11, # P Pro <a 
hate IX, * Proe. Roy. Sue. "vii (NS). See 
“ Jou. Anthrop. tae sae Se : cy a 
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E. W. Branroor, Exq., C B, ESA, Provident, in at 
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The Minutes i iat Ming re el 


The OmateMan declored- the ballot open, and ap pou = 
Mr. Bouverie PORT: and Mr. W. HL ‘Coffin, Serutineers.- 


sh aot 
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The income ofthe Tnstitute for the your 1897 wes £549 E 
heing £19 Os, 7d. .more than the income for 1896; an i ie 
which hus been caused by our receiving two life s mi hie crip pre ; 
- im I897 as against one in 1896. i 
gsi nae seate the year 1897 was 5 £646 3a. | dig = 
more than in 1866, and £96 mor Lee : 
the income for 1597. ee 10k eS eid ‘Ae 
This excess of expenditure over income and over the @ a . 
ture of 1896 has arisen entirely in eounection with the Journ 
the 4 numbers paid for in 1897 haying cost, £325 1s 
against £204 8y., the cost of the 4: numa hers I for i 
and the cost of stamps and hav 
Be Journals sent out, ; 
_Thave always considered 
is the best object upon : 


<3 


© Feannor doubt thet the Fellows of the 1 nstitat : : 


they have had good value for the 
_ year, Imt it is obvious that we cannot | 


. es ert lat reso year without first 


Pern nae 





me i 


ae " 
=a! 


Hisbilities at the end of 1997- (other than our moral 
pe lie menten) wee , se. 
£ sa 6 
. «BS 16 
oa a aoe _’ OT 1 
= at ieaedan No tes and Queries” 39. 19° 
owe ‘Sumdries, say - a8 *. es 14 <- 


Total “s oe = £195 


etek at the same date were £600 Metropolitan Cos 
famed Stock (worth about £720), cash in band and at theses 
Ban ars £75 1s 10d, some unpaid subscriptions, and the 
library, furniture,-and-stock of publications. —— 
A. L. Lewis, 
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is Sem. MeO. M Daazos, read the falling 


- Pore Seen Berar AND Figuakh. POR THE YEAR 1897. | “a 


- The Council has to report that dering the past year cleveii 
Ordinary Meetings and one special miceting eva hoon held ay 
addition to the Annual Meeti ‘ts 
SS In the course of the year “ihe following numbers of oo 
fe fliave been issued: Nos. 98, 99, 100, and 104, pee 
“ing 614 pages of letterpress, and illustrated by 44 plates and %S 
dargenummber of woodcuts. = 
| The Library is in full working order, many valuable addition 
hay e been male in the course of the year. The Catalogue | 
has been kept up to date, 

‘The ¢lassifieation of negatives andl photographs, and_ the 5 
OFT ation Of loan collection of Anthropological lantern slides | 
fer the use of Fellows was proceeded Wi 

Pe Tn the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
| respect to the number of its members, is compared with. ae a 
eo Peta iS the Sera pein of last year:— 
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_ The following 2 are the names of the Fellows whose death ‘ F 
Ave been reported during the year :— — 
ae exe of Hipae Laces g Member. 


Mr. J. Theodore ent...  - 
Sir A. W. Franks, K CB. 
Mr. F. Heywood, 
a rire giana 





ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By E. W. Brasnoox, Preside) Ty 
‘TI fave now the honour, for the third: and ast: it 
delivering the customary annual address from the ¢ 
acknowledge with gratitude the compliment you ee 


in prolonging my tenure of office beyond the usual Ti 


-the mmany other marks: of kindness and “ce ae 


ee 
ETL ul 


_ own me during these three years, which have bean ever 
a | Years for me in many. ways, 1 sk: yone-lesia to offer m 
Je wd ~-frespectfal congratulations on ba ete ‘that yo ace ae, 
in accordance with the unanimous reoom benaton of yur aye 
- Com to elect in my plage ny valued eek Me acl 
os = His official connection with the Ethnological oe ge a oo ‘ 
3 eee mieticod in the year 1870, and from that tines $0.88 Be re = 
i =~ “Wise counsels, his active energies, his wide and deep ra f 
_. knowledge, have heen freely given to the benefitof th 
In the year 1875 it was my god fortune to seve with i 
-6flice of Director, in which office he suc cece ine 
1881, He held it until 1890, when he beans 1 
Vhoge anil - moat entirely believe that Hers 
| Mid prosperity will be the record of the 
iz — the chair, 
Tn respect to another office, also, a 
p might, Bis... Delica Shae eins uf ay r 
. o you two years is when Mr. ‘Guthbert Pook 
ms ee | » increase 


4 
vw 
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eo 


mae 














wening mee during the. Inst two years ; and the e sxcelle 
t nA ae Journal unider lua editorship speak | for then a oe 
“Though he took office under the disadvantages of having only | 
“peeently joined the Institute, ond of following a Secretary so — 
‘exceptionally equipped for the work as Mr. Peek, his ability 
anit devotion have pacrphekorer st. difficulties, and Tam sure 




















| “of our deep ‘oretitaile to ‘hina for hits services. ‘This Tnstitate | 
: has, indesd, never yet failed to find good men to carry on its 
“Work, ntiel it ia areat satisfaction to us that Mr. T. V¥. Holmes, — , ag 
who his served on the Council for eleven years, has ii dly “a , 
“eonsented to accept the affice of Secretary; I cannot refrain = 
from ‘adding that the Council has been fortunate during the 
“past year in haying the servites as Assistant Secretary of a 
‘gentleman so well qualified for that office ns Mr, J: Aplin =. 


W oh . 

Me now iorteeel to the usual review of the papers read before 

ra saci the yenr, the interest and variety of which confirm 
ee arn ee Shey eee af the mectings 

Sel wpe ling tin eprint Pg 

| logy ; nt as they are local in character, it will be cons 

f to consider them § in connection with the continents oo 
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> Ea ie depu rtmont of prehistoric archieclogy game had a py per * 
by our Treasurer Mr. Lewis, who deduced, from a one 
analysis of the measurements of the ancient monuments at 
Stanton Drew and nt ‘“Merivale near Dartmoor, a ‘Series - 














which correspond ina remarkable manner with similar 
/Merived from the measurement of the ruins of Zimbu 
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: ptians, and which is the common traditional p at 
r: | many different maces, and may even be said to Bes ody 
qurown time in certain forms of religious iconograp oes fr 

P. Holmes disposed in » banehietes manner of the evidence fom 
> the efficacy of the diviner and his rod in the natch Se 
a. On the Ethnography of Europe we had numerous 7 per 
a8 To begin with our own country :—Mr, AW- Moore ned By 
7 Beddoe investigated the physical anthropolo#y of the Tele. 


ar 


iad Man, as disclosed by a record of the charasteristiva a 1; eeg pte 
, ‘men énrolled in the regiment of Royal, Manx) ea, 

 __ between 1803 and 1810, and compared them with She re = 
enllected ly Dr. Beddoe 80 years later, co it bts 

 . clusion that the population of that island, both m = thea 0 

7 z amd the south, is Seandio-Gaelie Mr: Holmes drew 

ae attention toa curious relic of border life in Seotland_ 


> _sbex used more than half a century ago for the sm atk ro 
a= os whiskey, when that commeality was taxeil more | a be in 
= England than in Scotland. Dy. Bea fayonted up. 
= another communication of grent sugvestive value; in ¥ 


0 ohe showed that differences of complexion were traceubl 
, Ireland according as the subject hore an indix 4 in | 

_ -@xotic surnanie—the index of nigrescence being. suodh I on “eS ~~ 
in those who bear surnames indicating @ mixture’ “ ra 
‘thon in those who bear the ancient Trish tribal names, = 


Our much esteemed colleague, Dr, Topinard, of ied 
0 obliging as to communicate throuph Dr, Garson, the nO 
impressions derived by him from an observation of the pe 2 ple 
‘of Brittany, on a recent fourth visit to that part. He p 
out that the anthropology of Brittany and that of E 
fouch in two pointe—that the special characters. om 
> Jithic man and of the men of the Bronze Age 4 
a __correspc md in both; and that the historie race which 

















President's: Adidreas, 


vnlar Sea ahi liiwer parts. The general propertias ot Aa m 2 
ay = Tgiga rather short neck, rather large and aqyare 
oe ers, a high trtink, moderately short strony and coarse 
| Latha: extremities; both im face and: body not + 
bee. B, on the contrary, has «a small head, fine 
13, lively and expressive eyes, an agreeable and supple 
man small extremities, and is o pleasing types He diss 
also two special types of more rare occurrence: OC, 
ion populiticn, known on the northern and western - 
consts as the English type, and D, which occurs among the 
+t widens of Pont TAbbé, who resemble the people | of- 
‘He holds: that type A is a combination of © aml 
en empties us by deriving its more unfavournhia 
: from D):—while he traces type B to the antochthoe 
s face of the neolithic or, as he puts it, powr dire fowte sa” 
| fe, of the palwolithic age—a snguestion which possesses. 
x eatest possible interest for those among us who think: 
t continuity i is the key to many anthropological problema — 
te Sethi aeason, and also because of the weight which attaches 
te aa jommunication as coming from Dr. Topinard, and the 
C nea ance that it appears in our Journal in the original 
h, have been tempted to tefer to this paper at gredietal 
i Yan to others. 
Two valuable contributions by Mr. Myres deal with copper 
ab ronze in Cyprus and South Kast Europe; and with on a> 
ir y clay weasel from Amorgos, bearing a textile impression. — 
j = ja the Ethnography of Asia we received trom Miss Godden — 
the c t letion of her most able monograph of the information a 
-- the Nagi ond other frontier tribes’ of North = | 
8 din, We were also favoured by Sir George Robertson. with 
er inthe 3} gaat form of the narrative of the life history 
et Res of the Kufirs . fan anil ibs people, who inhabit 7 
that border country in fhe far Bortlt) Bast 6h cas dominion: E- 
~ whic h is closely related to the present scene of hostiitos t ote, 
eo Highness the Ranée of Siriwak, Lady Brooke, suppl iad a 
at ome effective photographs taken by herself repre- 
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me, have reached any sopica of it can be counted oe the fi ~ 


= E _— hands.” Mr. Seton-Kart recounted his d dl eae gee gore 

4 ae) ~ hort Sint es of Egypt a tha - Pate : it ot aa 3 * 4 
pe os discoveries of ancient Stone Implements j in ‘Somalils 

r w 

S. : 4 NOW constitute an accnuulation of evidence ott 


paleolithie man. Mr. Hi. Me 


on the customs and superstiti 














| 7 altos fares ‘ Ties te sue 
a i Koarve He 

| _- tion of objects of 8 art in Benin, since uired : Stl! . 
a4 Museum. My F Shrubsall eontri oe for the B Weiss 
a3 * of African bush races, in which ee 
——_ ~ hetween the Bushmen 

ca ing black Taces, baa series’ af ‘caret : | 
»  @Xisting in various collections in England. 


oe In relation to the 
3 asc h of 
5 Courteans invitation o 
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* gave us 4 paper on. the bigsienagei ak of. tie a5 rapa — 
eat Nine Bat 8. Eis cust og ~ 
“Indi os aa now spake ‘in Pikentas 
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‘el we se (eth 
42 ay 
' 7 a 


= bac’ ay 
by the Australian Sebateiner iad wiso eoateibata athe urthe ro 
sie 0 ent of his description of their rock paintin 28 = “<7 - 

‘Mr. Duckwush; of Jesus Oobsst = Cae ota : 


Tittle P01 vibe avernyes deduced ‘amar the sate cofiesdiand 
sivervations which we owed tothe kindness of the same pane 
man. in ABS. The Rev. Dr James Chalmers farnished two — 
oné on the Toaripi or Motumotn tribe, situated in the 


Gt If of Popna i in Freshwater Bay, on the const of New Guinea; 2 4 


a nit-the other & Valuable collection of anthropometric observa- — 
“ chives of that Gulf, belonging to four cifferent tribes. 
aes. recent metting we saustied and disenased q- splendid 

e ibit of remains from Rarotonga, by Mr. Moss; Mr. JS, 
“Gardiner contribnted pares we Revaiaales and we have finally ir. 
acknowledge a most int ng communication hy Grafv. 
pa: "b il on 1 Duk-duk and ther customs as forms of expression ‘otc 
the Melanesian's intelectual life. 


; a tee 


uly mentiol net, awe have been favoured with nm collect 


-songs. We have aio published vonairabe ee of: 
si and Tugota dilocts of British New Guinea contr? 
: T =e : “Chalmers, to which Mr. Ray has added | 
stem Papuan saets; and a series of o 


Jour a + depart of our eae which has been eondus ee 


y, Mr. Dalton, in the most admirable mnonner. ae J 


; [pass on Pectin soooc, Of Gut theben: tex deaths 


That of Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, great iti ei 


[ need not now refer to at length, the brief and inad ar 


observ tions which I made on it at the time having a re ea = 
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near d in the Jonrnal. I will tency plo on 1 t 
he joinod the Ethnological Society in eure | 
Dates a meniber of its Council in 1865, and becan ane & bee 
"President of this Institute in 1874 For a log aie 
regularly attended our meetings, took dm active wind 
ceedings, and made a great number of tomm communications te 
1a st onenal, His primary allegiance was dup, however;:t nt 
| Society of Antiquaries, which he had joined “on the seh: 
> Wecember, 1953, and in which for many yorrs he BAO most: > 
distinguished part. His first contribution to “Archmoalos aa 































_ ‘was nade on the very day he became a Fellow, under thi 
- * Observations on an Ancient Fibula.” wy ‘ d ’ 
Sir A. W. Franks died at an advanced age after a lox te i 
sbrilliamt career, Dy the death of Mr. J. ‘ heodore J Rent 
“Institute has to deplore the early termination of a. life of = 
_able achievement and high promise. An intrepid explore rt nil 
piso sentient 
| and envaging cliaracter. His first communieation: th this 
“tute was in May. 1884, when he deseribed the pre ustorio res 
~ uf Antiparos and exhibited large and interpsting | ction. 
a poe abtiq ities brought by him from that island. In. the me 
3 a following year he read i paperon Insular pgspintes:= 
* = Airs. Bent. his devoted wife and the scsstrute Seles esearehiet, 
= erbihitest and datibel« munter ot amen 
Bie From the Greek islands ¢ollected during Hires: winters. Pe 
1890 he read two papers, respectively on the Le ane 
‘¢ TYourvuks, of Asin Minor. In 1897 he communient, ea. s 
ices tods ass Gace ea e 
them with a View to elucidating the origin of the at i se 
Ste them. After that, he pursued his researches in the'sacre Gita 
City of the Ethiopians, and. published a valuable work on tha eS) | 
p Subject, as a sequel to his book on the “Ruined Citieaof Mf lashona 
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wan Tu 1895 he recounted to us his visits to the Ha 
. sail sPhotar, the Prankinconsa: and anyrth countries 7 
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one of the martyrs of science, his death having resulted from 4 
PS itarsal fever caught in Africa. Mrs. Bent was, at the time, 
| heel suffering from the same cause. In answering the letter: . 
: - whieh E was desired by the Council to write, expressing our 
© sorrow and sympathy and our hopes for her speedy recovery, 7 
lie” ‘was 60 kind us to say that, when well enough, she would —— 
"tek through Mr, Bent’s papers and her own memoranda, and 

municate to this Institute anything she might find that 
CaN Faierest cs We are now looking forward to the early ~—@ 

fulfilment of this- gracious and kindly promise. “= 
= Mr. Charles Harrison, M-P., whose sudden illness and death 7) 

Bees eeandine the funeral of Sir Frank Lockwood are so much _ 

to be Feuretted, joined our ranks in 1869, ‘The interest he took 

pursuits. waa especially marked by hia having published, 
yat his own expense, a fine selection of photographs of ethno- 

‘graphical objects from the collections in the British Museum, 
BODE 5 of which he oecasionally exhibited before us. | 
‘The venerable Mr. James Heywood, F.RS., formerly MP, = 

helonged to our body ever since the yenr 1844, Lam not 

he Gable to: trace any communication by him m our proceedings; 7 
es Hut T recollect that he-took an active part in the work of the ~ 
(Sante Committee of the British Association, of which 77 
he was a member. a F| 
Bees Admiral Teetlett, who had reached bis cighty-second 
- ~ Year, died on the 5th Apri. His navel career commenced in er 
Ae yeu 1830, and was one of distinction. Tt had been his iS. 
sustom: for many yeurs to spend some weeks in Brittany, and’ ~ 

~ he hecame an admitted authority on the rude stone monuments — 

~ af that comuLry. He wus always pleased to supply a1 ITers 
4 Seg copies of books, plans, and illustrations relating to. them. 
. ee occasions he read papers) ot that wins: to this” 
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_ Collingwood, were” “the first Honorary Secretariss.- J 
Why pupil and assistant of Sir Richard Owen, ‘who had le ah ee 
of his qualifications, and contributed q Preface to hi Zoolog 
for Students." His accomplishments as 9. craniologist ar a 
skill asa debater gre testified by miny entries ino © Hy 
records, ani it is a regret to ws all that the great pram Taige we he 
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: held forth of a distinguished career should have: ae | ded 
| over by illness and misfortune in his Inter days, Sn 
Foremost among the matters that have occupied our “tt tenti ention | 
"during the year has been the question, to whieh I re = ed in 
my Inst address—of the establishment of an. thn patton 
a ~. hnreans At the annual meeting Fon resolved, on — es ri 
of Mr. Gomme, that the Council take steps. during th 
+5 to find the best means of forming’ sich 4 bureen and 


>) for it the support of Government. The Cotneil, in « 
With this resolution, appomted ao Committee for the i 
~~ and that Committee bad the satisfaction of 
>>. Bnitish Association was already moving in 
ee). Council has kept - in touch with the prom 
i Association in this business, through the kind ¢ 
ee) sdobn Evans as interinediary, who is not only a past Bi 
L- of this Institute, but the actual President of ie A 
——- — and one of the Trustees of the British Museum, wee re = 
[ Ayi every reason to hope that the Trustees. OF the ri citish Mi ieee = 
>) Will not be unwilling to accept the funetion ofa hdiministrators: 
>) of the bureau, and will Urge upon the Goverm ment i — 
_pricty of making suitable provision for its establisl “i se 
| maintenance, The Council of this Institute will’ not fi fail 
Sai ote pan nee a 
negotiations, 
. As this Institute is much concerned in tha ti Ho a held 
rae 1 Aung inte gel ing a tthe euncik 
hoard of the British Association, I may be permitted to: ee 









s =) ccelings of the pleasant and _ re Wwrable 1 
— — i zs 5 A ft : h : roe © 7 
Sa Toronto in August, where Anthropology, especially 


a. aa Teme it which deals with Archeology, was hot ou se 


ne Sela Addrace, 
iw the person of tho President, Sir. Jobn Mvane. As hal anes 


truly said, his < incpalefhrts ave now for many years been i 
i Srectac tivoaril attempting to forge those links in the history 7 


Vefthe world, und especially of humanity, ha comet he 


= Tiel 


Brass the present, and towards tracing that aie ae 
evolution which plays os important a part in the physical az J 
/ moral development of man as it doe in that of the anita 
/ ca victabie treation.” In his address he brought under, — 
_ Teview the state of our present knowledge with regard wthe= 
ty of man, and remarked, “Is not this a casein which | 
‘ths Saas mination may he fairly invoked in aid of Science? {i 
May we not picture to ourselves our earlicst ancestors in” ay 
~ Eastern Asia, in a tropical climate, with the meana of sb 
_kistence ready at hand, gradually developing from a lowly 
eller for hunting, if not indeed being driven | 
Beet. themselves ftom the beasts arvund them, and shai 


> i pl x ‘Bakes that 1 had previo served them as knives? If, % 
when the stage of civilization denoted by these Pakeolit 
—impleme had teen reached, game should become scarcer, aad Sa 
she hunter's lifé assume a more nomad character, may not a — di a ¥ 
(seri of mizrations naturally have enshed which, following = 
+ the usual course of ‘westward towards the setting sun" misht 
‘evontually lead to a Paleolithic population finding. its way to” 
ie extreme borders of Western Europe?” 3a 
~ A pleasant incident in the voyage of the * Parisian" ‘steamer, as 
Which carried many of the party to Canad, wns the collection ~ =: 
“by Professor A. Macalister of anthropometric observations: oft <= = | 
co layreaie As measnrements of a special group of indi- . 
8, these should be interesting, oud T hope will be commie Ft | 
rc 1 tows at an carly meeting. {es 
: “The Anthropological Section was presided over by Sie ae 
—_ bone i Turner, whose :ddiress. by aoe E —z 
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a presence of many anthropologists from Canada aad ft 
> _ States, among whom Dr, Dawson of Toronto, and P 
MeGee of Washington and Putnam of New York 20 oa 

active purt as sectional Vice-Presidents. “Mies Alice FI | 
President of the Anthropological Section of the “At ie ‘i ints , 


, Association, also attended the meeting and read several ae doe i 

By) derived from her personal objetration Ok foe balieit aaa tices ) 

of the Omaha and other Indian tribes. A distinetively A Ameri , 
iz calist tone was given to the proceedings of the pe on, | which, = 


_- Were S iukeich aa i ee ‘ion. of th 
na penton i a and other finds in soins | be 
‘ The senor of the Ethnographic —— Commitee, 
+e which this Institute is directly represe ntains a ies 
| ___ pletion of the typical collection of saventa idre ‘thi a 
~ three observations af Scottish folk-lore made tr tee 
I, Walter Gregor, and an obstract of the pliysical m 
> taken by him. The Cambridge sub-committee repo rt Diss. 
¥ | Progress made in its survey of East Anglia; aia other e¢ 
=-% ~ tions of anthropometric measurements are furnished d fk i 
© Cleckheaton in Yorkshire, J ‘ice it | 
n« of Lewis. The BATH ee Ireland | is rok ding 
With-the work, the results of which are bee by the R 
“i irish Academy. An important Committee 


Which Mz. ‘Hartland, Professor Hadidon and t have | = 
b> > quested to co-operate as British members, The Ch sae 





> = that Committee is Dr, G. Dawson, now an honorary F 
>) this Institute. 
"We all most heartily’ wish good nad and greats 


Professor Haddon in his expedition to Paya in the in 
| _-6t geographical, anthropological, and: zoc weit 
_-tnderstand that he hopes before he-lonves Ragland, w 
Ba be in's few ‘weeks’ time, toi lt cao e —< 

ae ction t which ell ook Srv 








. Se llice lecting this subject vou will pechaje pernshweiahe dd 
th fit. is tha Council of the British Association. has paid al 
See te and myself the compliment of nominating me to 
= preside over Section H at Bristol, I shall hope to be supported % 
“3 “i fot presence there and by the contribution of papers from 
as many Fellows of the Institute as possible, T have also had = 
the honour to be appointed by the Bibliothtyne Nationale o 
= nee one of the jury te advise on the quadrennial competition y 
fort I é Angrand prize of 6,000 fr. a" 
* Rereariicewd just now the election of Dr. Dawson of Canada | 
as one of out honorary Fellows. We have likewise added to: to 
that distinguished list the names of Professor Sergi of Rome 
and Seiior Troncoso of Mexico. i 
c= Sega part in the proceedings for ante ee an oe 
“2 International Seebae of Scientifle Literature. Mr F Franesiaay 
| (Galton hos prepared for the Committee of the Royal Society) 7 
which i ecapena upon that work, a syllabus of Anthropology; 
Ww a ‘is appended to this address, and two representatives of ~ 
smtiints (one of them: Professor FE. B. Tylor) form part of “i 
the 1 Committee for consulting with the Royal Society 
*d im Tit — yas tothe method of organising the Catalogne int is fa) 
. t ALT try pon the acleme they are elaborating. ‘This i Liv} ia) ant 7 , : 
und minvolves the cataloguing of all scientific Litiraturs =| 
Se dndticn eysieai in oll parts of the world. and isc Pe. . 
ch this Institute will watch with creat interest. and doa 
Pie may bein ee poner to promote . Ig 
Sed occurrence in a recent number of the “ Archmologic 
orn. 1" of n paper on Some Social Coptic Customs, by Mare 
ka Bey, a gentleman belonging to one of the.okd oom: TVA a t 
sale families, who writes from personal [amilis ee ith 
stoms Seana of which can e traced to remote periods 
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| proceedings of Societies ‘dealing with various BCH of a 
a — | ny atenas overlap. Though this paper would ti 
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"Folk Lore Society, owt gue 0 ons an a 
Society as the Royal Archeological Instit 
excursion into ancient Sociology ; but fa On . 
: continue to regret the dissipation of energy caused ty th 
_~_ finuanee apart of two bodies which neve sg aes 
7 a8 the Folk Lore Society and this Institute: ar 
m4 endeavour, a few years ago, to bring them pth fia | 
—-_ signally.. Tam-not without hope, however, in the i 
| ~~ +Sslenece ond of economy, that it may some ihiy be ren ets ze 
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— Wore capable hands, and with. better. prespects of suceses.. roe aa a 
I must not pass without notice some We ee ee Be if 
"— tributions to anthropological literature, We have too mee, es = 

= late Sir John Evans on the completion of a now iti ke ” 

| his classical work on “ Ancient Stone implementa” Ve x 

a Material it contains, derived from the more. recent ; nate rs 

: Ep discussed with the caution and reserve, Which we kuow ta be < 





> : istic of distingnished colleague, ani) whie Ww Ef 
Bis ocnizns ws ground for-absolute confidence in him: whe: hi ns 


’ ee 


ays =: formulates a definite conclusion, The work in its revised fy 
= © will remain, ‘as it always hag been, the” prin mul 
> __ the subject with which it deale 
Miss Mary H. Kingsley’s delightful work ( 
ee © Travels-in’ West Africa is full of anthtopologil 
(Tomay briefly summarize her descrip 








re + Fernando Po, Unlike natives of othor He ‘they 00 
= er Piaticaaty uuclothed, hut wear a plaster of ‘tole MOTEL rita no over . 
Si 3 the body, and a hat of plaited palm leaf, much nc b with © 


) ee Nie : 8: 1 
ee binds’ plumes, tk nf wal hh he i gis a 


ea and hang a ‘string of jujus a the neck “wear 












s—houses of dssembly and private living he 
Ree ets seat They hunt chiefly with traps, * 
PP vxate yams, koko, ond plantains They ari: shysic 





. formed race, and their Tanguuge is. af a - Ba 
——" ~. 
eat 
~ ri 
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0 but their basket work ig good, "Shey Soe 
om a His ‘form: of musical instroment, mate like a bow, with a ae 
“{ensé string of fibre. One end of the bow is placed against thie _ the 


2 mouth, ‘anil the =e struck with a stick and. soeapet: w 
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Te: have: ot yet hod the opportunity of reading the revert = 
| published work of Mr. Grant Allen on the “Evolution of: the Li. 
: aa of Gud” and Lam not therefore prepa in 
















ides ed to offer an opinion 
A ‘either on the method of the author's research or the nature of. r 
‘the couctusions nt which he arrives; but 1 mention it in thia 4 
connection becuse it appears to me to deal with a subject that ais 
is mine ity one for anthropological enqniry. All our notious 
of the Divine Being are so essentially anthropomorphie—20)_ > 

sssearily derived from our own consciousness and limited by re | 
“the limitation of our faowlties—that the origin and development ‘’ 
nl the. iden is a legitimate and fruitful subject for scien fie 
oo. ~ That suck a subject ought to he treated in ae » 
ruvereiit spirit, Pe pon saeierses to avoid t giving g offence 5 | 
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Br secon ‘by the great majority of mankind, gos 
payin. I dm much inelined to believe that the sligoos sella 
otnent in as essential and natural « part of the cnet as; 
2 as any physical or mental character that he pe ‘ = 
tie has been implanted in bim by the Creatar in tho sa 
or /and passed! through the same processes of ev us See 
Podiveiop ment In this respect, as in-every other, the: order rat oe ee 
ae vere id expressed in continnity and not in cataclyam. 
| “Tn the present day every scientific society must be ¢ ay iy ss re 
interested in the popularising, or, as onr French friends: s 
i = wil arisution of its pursuits, From this point of- view I 
wo Ud call attention to a most attractive volume by ¢ 
_ tstmber the: Rev. T. J. Hutchinsor, on “* Marriage Con 
whiel cannot fail to’ interest its readers in. some proble 
Te ative ‘socinlogy. T may also. mention that in « ea NETL sd 
“tension of University: Techn : 


































Natural History of Man. 


2 assert that the Science of Anthropology and the 


- ‘stienges, on which I dwelt in my first address, andthe sti ec : 


ie the 
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An admirable series of lectures on the Racial | (ie OgTay = 7 a 
of Europe, delivered by Professor Willian Z ~ ie th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is be ee 
ample illustrations. in “ Appleton’s 8 Popular Science Monthly.” a 
The eleventh lecture of the Series relates to the Britis oe 
In preparing it, Professor Ripley has made excellent se of th malt 
collections made by the Photograph sub-Committee of th 

| ic Committee of the British Association. =e 
by the courtesy of that Association, were entrusted tot 
Institute for safe custody and for the PUrpiges of a! hen 
that Committee had completed its Inbonrs it gawd ae rat 
Pleasure to move the Council that these aie ese shoul 
Placed for that purpose at the disposal of Professo; 
they most cordially assented to the request, and ¢ 
amply justified them in doing sa 


If upon this summary of the year, T take “pon Re ‘ A te 








~ logical Institute are living, are useful, and are 
shal! not fear contradiction, for the facts are all 
T may perhaps be permitted, however, in this my | 
to concluds with some observations on the echo me ms 
Which yet remain and the work which still lies before ua. 

T submit; as postulates, the unity of the anthropele 
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The innumerable links in the chain of existence wh ich 2 
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“Mr Hever E Spencer, Professor soRyloe ak ear  - 
oe  Seetanon tho wap—are Gel for ene eee 


_ Finally, a iieaat chee mati 


7 tin cpa ephmadvpeirnspge ¥ 
combine wit the acenrate record of his passing meénta 
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may well be pushed forward with greater assiduity and > 
prance. We study a noble science. “Rightly posse al 
Tk may affect tho thind of man more beneficially than possibly 7 ee 
any other. Tt may teach the student to look back to the 
hole of the pit whence he was digged:—to look forward toa ti | 
future that be inay contribute to make better. righter :— 

‘to look around upon all nature as akin to him; and upon toe 

= Yarious races of mankind in the light of the daty that e owes 


es nature the faculties that have. made man what he 0 
ae 


tunke those. che Eee Ma uae after sete ces ea 
of cing useful an being happy. 
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= aH Report of Sorutineere - | | 565 — 
Towns moved by Mr. A. T° Muatpstay, séconded by Mr. ALJ. ms 


Evaxs, and unanimously resolved :— 


“ That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President _ 
for his address, and that it be printed in the Journal — 
‘Gf the Institute.” “art , 
| The Scuvrixeses gave in their Report, and the ictlowine ll 

vere Tien ren toe uly Clore eevee - 
and Council for the year 1898. Z 


President —F. W. Rudler, Esy., F.G.5, 


= _< Vite Prenidents —H. Balfour, Esq. Le Cd John Beddoe, Esq. | 
Pee: EW. Prabrook, , C: B., F.S.A:; Sir John — 
Te ECE. DCL, ERS: Sir W. H. Flower, EK.C-B.,. 
, , FS. « ‘Francis Galton, Eaq., D-CLL., F.RS,: Rt. Hon, 
‘Sir John Labbock, Bart., F. RS. : Prof. A. Macalister, MD, 
ye A. P Mandelay, Faq., FRG.S.; Cuthbert Peek, Esq., 
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